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NATIONAL GALLERY. 


REPORT OF PARLIAMENTARY COMMISSION, AUGUST 1853, 


WE remember once observing two 
common labourers earnestly gazing at 
the displayin a fruiterer’s shop-window, 
where nature’s bounties, of foreign and 
of home growth, were artistically ar- 
ranged—clustered grapes full of liquid 
delight, of luscious magnitude and 
colour, ready to drop, irresistible 
temptation, into the mouth —pine- 
apples, melons, peaches, nectarines, 
exuberantly blushing from their beds 
of green leaves—luxuries of those who 
‘* fare sumptuously every day.” Ap- 
parently, Aladdin could not have 
stood in greater astonishment, after he 
had descended the first step of the 
enchanted garden, than did these two 
poor men. In his ecstasy, at length, 
one said to the other—‘* Thomas, I 
say, Thomas, them be the things I 
suppose we be to have in the other 
world.” Perhaps it was no unna- 
tural thought, and similar to many 
other material notions of future bliss. 
To them there was a promise of en- 
joyment, at least, they could never 
hope to have in this world. They did 
not moralise upon the possibility of 
the organs of sense becoming dead to 
these fascinations: they simply saw 
—had a glimpse of things they never 
should taste. 


‘ Miranturque novas frondes, etnon sua poma,”” 


which is a motto, by the by, wickedly 
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applied to a Latin grammar’s frontis- 
piece, in the hands of schoolboys 
half a century ago, where two sor- 
rowful, whippable alumni stood each 
beside a ‘tree of knowledge,” 
branching out quite above their reach, 
rich with fruit that looked down on 
them like mocking eyes. They saw 
the apples, but knew they should 
taste but the twigs. The wonder- 
meat of these two men, and their 
simple notions of unreachable bliss in 
this world, we stored in our memory 
for much and various reflection, and 
are persuaded that there is a deep 
philosophy in the incident. Let us, 
then, let drop the bucket into Truth’s 
well, and see what it will bring up. 
We beg a certain parliamentary com- 
mittee to pull at the rope—and we 
have the National Gallery ; and we 
find ourselves standing before it like 
the gaping wonderers at the fruiterer’s 
shop. If not in the best taste, we 
have built up a costly shop-window. 
We have admitted to display both 
exotic and home-grown fruit, some 
very rare, and of various price; but, 
like other fruit, ours is corruptible, 
may give gratification to the eye for 
the moment without hope of future. 
When we look again, we find it gone, 
or going. We say with disappoint- 
ment, not with the hope of the bewil- 
dered labourer, A National Gallery 
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may be to be had in other worlds, 
but not in this world of ours—Eng- 
land. Fruit as rare may annually 
supply the fruiterers’ shops, but the 
fruits of a National Gallery—its pic- 
tures—can seldom be raised from cor- 
ruption. Every work of genius is 
unique, or the hand of genius has not 
touched it; it is always rare; if you 
suffer it to perish, there is that gone 
which can never be restored; it is a 
creation,gone, as a star vanished from 
the heavens; a new work of genius, 
however good, great, or better, will 
not be like the old, which, once gone, 
is as extinct as the dodo. But set- 
ting aside for the moment this fact— 
the perishable nature of the rare things 
of a National Gallery, and the loss to 
be occasioned by negligence or igno- 
rance—we may yet ask, Is not a 
National Gallery (looking to the as- 
sumed dignity of its title) one of the 
things we are to have in a world 
which, in its management, shall be 
very unlike what ours is now? 

It is strange that this country, so 
prone to brag a little too much of its 
doings, should be the last, having at 


the same time the largest, the readiest 
means, to obtain to itself a National 
Gallery. It might have been reason- 
ably expected that, when sensible of 
this important omission, England 
would have set about remedying the 


defect in earnest. It might have been 
expected that the beginning, like the 
country’s boast and real importance, 
would have been something great— 
some sure foundation not to be shaken, 
that nothing little should grow out of. 
There might have been an ambition, 
a rivalry, and a strenuous endeavour 
to make up for lost time, and a sense 
of shame that we should, in respect of 
treasures of art, be in an inferiority to 
other states of far less wealth and 
consequence. 

Not so, however; our Government 
have never heartily set their hands to 
the task. There has been a coldness 
in all parliamentary debates upon the 
subject, and a too niggardly doling out 
of paltry sums, and huxtering scru- 
tinies of value to be received. We 
remember the speech of an influential 
member of the Government, which went 
to this, that works of art. were best in 
private collections, -and should be left 
for private wealth to accumulate. 
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With such indifference in our Go- 
vernments, in our Parliaments, we 
ought not to be surprised if, in examin- 
ation of the origin and setting up of a 
National Gallery, we find all the pro- 
ceedings loose—no definite laws, rules, 
or well-described and prescribed autho- 
rities. The first move was the pur- 
chase of the Angerstein collection (in 
which was that truly noble picture, 
“The Raising of Lazarus,” by Sebas- 
tian del Piombo), negotiated by the 
Treasury, and confirmed by a vote of 
Parliament in 1823. 

In a paper in this Magazine, in 
August 1836, thirteen years after this 
commencement of a gallery, we ex- 
pressed our disappointment at the 
little that had been done. We believe 
the collection then did not consist of 
much more than a hundred -pictures, 
and many of them of little value. The 
following year, November 1837, we 
again lamented the slow progress 
made by the Trustees, yet congratu- 
lating them upon having at length 
determined on a purchase, three 
pictures—a Salvator Rosa, a Murillo, 
and a Rubens—having been added to 
the collection. 

Nearly thirty years have passed 
since Parliament resolved to have a 
National Gallery; and we ask what 
is it in comparison with the galleries 
of other countries, and how has it 
been, and how is it still managed? If 
the same zeal which has made our 
British Museum—not many years ago 
inferior to most—far more important 
than any, had been exercised in pro- 
curing works for the Gallery, and in 
providing for its proper management, 
we should not have needed commis- 
sions of inquiry, the last of which has 
now made its report. The exact evi- 
dence upon which it has been founded 
remains unpublished. This report, 
with what we can learn of the evi- 
dence, will be the subject of our pre- 
sent comments. 

It may, however, be well, in the 
first place, to refer to former parlia- 
mentary committees. There were 
two—in 1835 and 1836, and others 
subsequently. The first of these offers 
simply. evidence; from the latter, 
fresh evidence and a report, with 
reference also to the proceedings of 
the former committee. This report 
fully confirms our charge of theindiffer- 
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ence of Governménts with regard to 
the Fine Arts. It says, ‘* That from 


the higher branches of poetical design - 


down to the lowest connection be- 
tween design and manufactures, the 
arts have received little encourage- 
ment in this country.” This is attri- 
buted to the want of public instruction, 
and free open public galleries. Upon 
this point we shall, in the course of 
this article, make some remarks. By 
that report, the committee strongly 
doubt the capacity of persons ap- 
pointed to make purchases for the 
National Gallery, as chosen more on 
account of their rank than for their 
taste, knowledge, or ability. Although 
these committees appear to have been 
somewhat hampered by having in 
reality twosubjects to consider at once, 
whose connection is but slight—having 
to take simultaneously the Fine Arts, 
and arts with reference to manufac- 
tures—they seem to be fully awake to 
attaching the utmost dignity to art 
itself. They thus terminate the re- 
port: ‘*It will give your committee 
the sincerest gratification if the result 
of their inquiry (in which they have 
been liberally assisted by the artists 
of this country) tends in any degree to 
raise the character of a profession 
which is said to stand much higher 
among foreign nations than our own; 
to infuse, even remotely, into an in- 
dustrious and enterprising people, a 
love of art, and to teach them to re- 
spect and reverence the name of artist.” 
This, indeed, is somewhat ambiguous, 
for it leaves the application of the 
term artist to an arbitrary adoption. 
The committees were not favour- 
able to the Royal Academy as consti- 
tuted, and claim the whole new 
National Gallery, and the right to 
eject the Academicians at any moment. 
But we must here take into the account 


the so-called -liberal and reforming 
fever of the times, which may have 
had no small influence upon the deci- 


sion of the committees. We parti- 
cularly notice this feeling, because we 
see it still existing, strongly manifest- 
ed in the original draught, as drawn up 
by the able chairman, Colonel Mure, 
but wonderfully diluted and mitigated 
in the Report as adopted. This may 
perhaps have arisen from the preva- 
lent desire of removing the National 
Gallery from its present location in 
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Trafalgar Square, which, for the time 
at least, would leave the Academy un- 
disturbed. 

But it was a poor conception of a 
National Gallery, and formed with- 
out any comprehensive or prospective 
view, to deliver over one half the 
building to another purpose, and to 
other management —to the Royal 
Academy. It was not worthy such a 
country as this. The answers to ques- 
tions in the evidence clearly show that 
the whole scheme was an ill-digested 
plan—that the real requisites of a 
Gallery were not considered, and no 
reference made even to the dimensions 
of public works of art, that might be 
fit and proper (and so acknowledged 
by those whose business it was to have 
made the reference) to be placed in a 
National Gallery. The whole build- 
ing was from beginning to end a mis- 
take. We trust that the new Gallery, 
wherever it may be built, will be well 
considered beforehand, with the view, 
not to adapt the works of art to an 
architectural design, but the architec- 
ture to the works of art. Without pre- 
tending to architectural knowledge, 
we will, before we conclude our re- 
marks, offer some suggestions. upon 
the subject. If any doubt the care- 
lessness with which important works 
are determined, we would refer them 
to the evidence before the committee 
of 1836—to the questions put to and 
replies given by Mr Seguier and Mr 
Wilkins. We must therefore perfectly 
agree with the feeling of that commit- 
tee on the appointment of persons to 
the management of a National Gal- 
lery, chosen, not on account of their 
taste, knowledge, and general capa- 
bility, but on account of their rank. 
The zeal of such persons might easily 
be calculated upon. They did ul- 
timately just what such persons would 
be likely to do—assumed to themselves 
the whole nominal power, without 
directing anything ; and, in fact, left 
the management in all its detail, whe- 
ther of great or minor importance, to 
haphazard —to scarcely responsible 
subordinates, who did pretty much 
what they pleased. And here we pro- 
perly come to the present’** Report,” 
which might well be considered as a 
report ab initio, for it does not appear 
that any of the recommendations of 
former committees have been carried 
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into effect. Somehow or other, the 
Arts are forcing themselves upon the 
public attention. We cannot say now 
that they meet with no encourage- 
ment: that encouragement, and we 
are happy to say it, is chiefly discern- 
able in the higher estimation of modern 
art. Doubtless, also, there is a better 
appreciation of older art—a desire to 
possess a real National Gallery—and, 
late as it is, to acquire pictures which 
might have been purchased during 
these thirty years of neglect at prices 
infinitely below their present value. 
Having, during that period, been not 
unacquainted with the picture world, 
or, to use a more vulgar term, the 
picture market, we have continually 
lamented the neglect of the public 
purveyors, having seen many works 
pass into private hands, and some 
purchased for collectors abroad, which 
ought to have been upon the walls of 
our National Gallery. The purveyors 
have ever seemed, as it was likely 
they should, to have no reliance upon 
their own taste and knowledge—hence 
an absurd safety-principle was estab- 
lished, of purchasing by pedigree. 
The principle of a racing calendar has 
been brought to the art, and, indeed, 
with an improvement upon that of the 
race-course ; for the pure originality 
of a picture has been greatly enhanced 
by the noble hands through which a 
picture has passed; and there is gene- 
rally a proportionate advance upon 
every sum once known to have been 
given (or believed to have been given) 
by collectors of name. 

With regard to a national collec- 
tion, it. is not probable that a due 
courage will be exercised, and a due 
responsibility. undertaken, until the 
nature of the present constitution of the 
trustship be changed, and our Parlia- 
ments shall have less excuse for too 
close a scrutiny, and too niggardly 
payments. The present Report -is 
very much against the present trustee 
system ; and though, with inconsistency 
enough, it would strain a compliment 
to the Trustees, and throw all blame 
upon 2 system—a term that really can 
mean nothing but the Trustees, for 
they are the system—and though a 
reluctance is felt to set aside the 
Trustees altogether, yet it is recom- 
mended that a “salaried director 
should be appointed by the Treasury 
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for a definite time, at the end of which 
he may be reappointed ;” ‘ that the 
office of keeper should be abolished.” 
Former committees have recommend- 
ed that there should be a ‘“ Minister 
of the Fine Arts;” “‘ that a fixed sum 
should be annually proposed to Par- 
liament for the purchase of pictures, 
and placed at the disposal of the 
Trustees.” 

We have ever been of the opinion 
that great and single responsibility 
does great things, divided responsibility 
nothing. We ventured, in an article 
in Maga of November 1841, strongly 
to recommend this single respon- 
sibility. ‘*We do not hesitate to say 
that we should prefer in all cases 
where decision is requisite, and where 
responsibility creates at once caution 
and energy, that the matter, whatever 
it be, should rather be trusted to one 
than many. It is better that one 
should seek advice and look about 
for information, than a commission 
formed of many: there is in this case 
a yielding to one, and a yielding to 
another, a giving way and a drawing 
tight, that makes the result a weak 
and often a mutilated undertaking. It 
is said of Lord Clive that he never 
called a council of war but once, and 
then he acted contrary to it. Great 
things must be done by one head; 
and this rule should be extended 
by the one to another one—by the 
appointed Minister to the selected 
painter. In taste and art, councils 
doubt—and to doubt is to condemn ; 
and where responsibility is divided, 
there is less care to insure success. 
Eis Bacuevs eis xorpavos eva.” 

If there is to be a Director or Min- 
ister of Fine Arts, or, whatever be the 
title, a responsible head, we cannot 
fall in with the views of the Com- 
mission that the present trustee sys- 
tem should be retained. What have 
the Trustees, not chosen for their ca- 
pability, done? Either they have 
helped each other to do nothing, or 
stood in the way of those who would 
act. Pleased with the nominal hon- 
our, they have in fact left the Na- 
tional Gallery to the mercy of, as it is 
termedin the Report,“ an empirical pro- 
cess.” We have a proof in this Report 
itself of the weakening effect of the 
many in acouncil (andeven such acoun- 
cil or commission is likely to be better 
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than Trustees) ; for the more truth- 
telling Report, as drawn up fresh from 
the evidence of the vigorous and able 
pen $f Colonel Mure, comes from the 
Commission itself sadly diluted. For 
strong reprehension of the Trustees, 
the truth is sugared over with com- 
pliments—yet perhaps there is not 
one member of the Commission who 
would not, as an individual, subscribe 
to the Report as originally drawn up. 
As it is, however, it is not the chair- 
man’s—it is a much weaker thing 
than that of his making; and the 
commissioners stand to it, as parish 
beadles do to unclaimed. parish off- 
- spring, with an ashamed indifference; 
not one would stand sponsor in his 
own name. What should a com- 
mittee have done who had shown 
clearly that all the mischief that has 
befallen the National Gallery arose 
from the utter carelessness and negli- 
gence of the Trustees—after they had 
proved that there was no method, no 
real management, no regular minutes 
of proeéedings—what should they 
have done but recommend that the 
Trusteeship should be abolished? Is 
the reader prepared for the ‘ thank 
you for nothing ” result? Would the 
reader expect flattering expressions 
of obligation for thus leaving all 
thingsconfounded? that, by a verbiage 
of no meaning, they should palliate 
misdoings or neglect of doings by 
changing the system, and not those 
who made the system—if there be 
anything in the whole concern which 
would deserve the name of system at 
all? Here we have the complimentary 
vagary; ‘“* They are sensible of the 
obligation under which the public 
lies to the Trustees for their disinter- 
ested services. The system itself” 
(which was the absence of all system) 
‘¢ when first instituted, also appears to 
have been not only comparatively free 
from the more serious objections to 
which it has since become liable, but 
to have been calculated in many re- 
spects to promote the objects which 
the founders had in view.” We do 
not believe the public are at all sen- 
sible of this obligation. One would 
think it a rule of modern society that 
strong truths should never go abroad 
without the covering of a compliment, 
‘to praise each other as much as pos- 
sible. To a plain man’s view, who 
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has not kissed hands at the court of 
Prince Humbug, and who supposes 
words to mean what words say, there 
is a contradiction that confuses, nulli- 
fies, and stultifies everything. We 
cannot, nor do we think the general 
reader will be ready to thank the 
Trustees for that state of things which 
is constantly calling for commissions, 
and leaves our National Gallery just 
what it ought not to be. We agree 
with quaint old Fuller, ‘* He that will 
give a cap and make a leg, in thanks 
for a favour he never received, de- 
serveth rather to be blamed for want 
of wit, than to be praised for a store 
of manners.”’. 

This art of complimentary mysti- 
cism is here well exemplified. After 
this sense of obligation to the disin- 
terested Trustees, the infant public, 
which means nobody, is told —* In 
the infancy of the collection, while 
public opinion in matters of fine art 
was also comparatively in its infancy, 
and few or no definite ideas yet 
existed as to the formation, the exten- 
sion, or the maintenance of a national 
collection of paintings, there could 
hardly have been a more satisfactory 
mode of insuring the safety of public 
property of so peculiarly delicate a na- 
ture, than the appointment of a body of 
public-spirited gentlemen to superin- 
tend and control its management. So 
long, therefore, as the functions of the 
Trustees were limited to such control, 
the management was open to no se- 
rious objection: their high personal 
qualifications may even have contri- 
buted to confirm or extend the defects 
of the system. The confidence which 
each felt, or was entitled to feel, in 
the ability and integrity of his col- 
leagues, might naturally tend to lessen 
his own sense of individual responsi- 
bility.” Public opinion must really 
be in a state of infancy, or supposed 
so to be, by the Commissioners, who 
could beg them to unriddle this piece - 
of contradictory nonsense. The man- 
agement, which was no management, 
was open to as serious objection, yet 
to so great an objection as “‘ to con- 
firm and extend the defects of the 
system.” é 

The difficulty of finding a properly 
qualified director is not surely very 
appalling. What is wanted and really 
sought is generally found. The com- 
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mittee very fairly describe the re- 
quirements: ‘* The most important 
duty attached to the management, in 
whatever mode it may be constituted, 
and the one involving the greatest 
amount of responsibility, seems to be 
generally admitted to be that of picture 
purchasing. The qualifications of a di- 
rector, whose duty it will be to recom- 
mend pictures for purchase, should 
comprise not only a complete know- 
ledge of the styles of the various mas- 
ters and schools of art, and of the value, 
both intrinsic and commercial, of their 
works, but also an enlightened taste 
in appreciating their several merits, 
to the exclusion of all partiality for 
particular schools, epochs, or authors. 
With the view of obtaining the ser- 
vices of a person so qualified, and one 
in whose judgment and discretion the 
Trustees should be enabled to place 
full confidence, your committee are of 
opinion that the Director should be 
appointed for a term of at least five 
years, and should receive a salary of 
not less than £1000 a-year.” To find 


one who does not prefer one school to 
another, would be surely to find one 
without judgment, unless all schools 


are equally good. Perhaps it may 
be wise to limit the period of the 
director's, we should not care if it 
were dictator’s government. Age and 
infirmity may demand some limit, but 
we hope the arrangement would be 
so made as to secure the Director 
from any capricious removal, and, 
above ali, from party appointment. 
The Director should feel himself in a 
position to look forward to devote his 
life to the service of the Gallery. 
Short-period men are good for little, 
whether they be statesmen or direc- 
tors of galleries. Burke said of such, 
that we treat them as we do chimney- 
sweepers—as soon as they have learnt 
their business, they are too old to 
practise it. We do not see why it 
should be taken for granted that, at 
the period of setting up our National 
Gallery, the public were in such a 
state of “infancy,” or that they had 
no definite ideas, as to have placed 
the management in such bad hands. 
Why was the late Mr William Seguier 
appointed keeper? We have seen 
what qualifications the present com- 
mittee think requisite. In truth, we 
believe, to the day of his death Mr 
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William Seguier had the entire direc- 
tion. What, then, were his qualifica- 
tions? Was hea sufficient judge of pic- 
tures, which, as one of the requisites, 
he should have been? No one doubts 
that Italian works of art are the most 
important and best for a national 
gallery. To know Italian art suffi- 
ciently for such an office, would surely 
necessitate an acquaintance with the 
celebrated collections in Italy, and 
especially those important works which 
can never be removed from that coun- 
try. If so, why was Mr Seguier made 
keeper, for he never visited Italy, nor 
had he been at Munich? His report 
of himself, as given before the com- 
mittee of 1837, is, that he was ac- 
quainted with the galleries of Flan- 
ders, Holland, and France. He pass- 
ed judgment on Claude, ‘* The Mill,” 
but never saw that in the Doria Pal- 
ace. If one who had to purchase for 
the nation should have gone any- 
where, it should have been to Munich 
and Italy. Flanders, Holland, and 
France were his limits. He consider- 
ed the Andrea del Sarto, in the Na- 
tional Gallery, an original, which few 
judges do, but confessed he knew no- 
thing of that painter’s works in Flo- 
rence. We had a grand specimen of 
that master in this country, mention- 
ed by Vasari and Lanzi. It was al- 
lowed to depart, and was purchased 
by Dr Waagen in 1836 at Paris, for 
the Museum at Berlin. He (Mr Se- 
guier) purchased the damaged ‘* Holy 
Family,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which, if perfect, was little better than 
a burlesque upon “ Holy Families.” 
Though we do not think Mr Seguier 
very fortunate in the purchases he 
made, he was unfortunate in his omis- 
sions to purchase; and we have no 
doubt that, to his care of the pictures 
is owing all the mischief which the 
late cleanings have effected. The 
gallery-varnish has been too long in 
use. Nothing can be more injurious 
to pictures than a varnish of boiled 
oil and mastic; we have often pro- 
tested in this Magazine against its 
use, and again so recently as last July. 
We know not if our exposure of it 
has been in any way the means of its 
being now forbidden. It is said Mr 
William Seguier was averse to clean- 
ing pictures. His boiled oil and mas- 
tic has rendered it almost impossible 
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to clean them without injury. We 
could point out many pictures in the 
Gallery now in a sad state from this 
cause alone. It is not surprising that 
Sir Charles Eastlake should say that, 
when he was appointed to the keeper- 
ship, he found the pictures in a bad 
state. 

We rejoice that the present com- 
mittee are alive to the mischief, and 
recommend rules—to be observed be- 
fore any picture is cleaned—which are 
very judicious. . Picture-cleaners are 
not chemists, which they ought to be, 
to know the nature of their own nos- 
trums, and their chemical effects on 
pigments. All pictures should not be 
under the same process, for they are 
differently painted. It is probable 
that most old masters used a vehicle 
more or less mixed with varnish: we 
say probable, because Sir C. East- 
lake has investigated the subject in 
his work on ‘* The Materials,” and 
has come to that conclusion. At the 
same time, the real vehicle, the in- 
vention of Van Eyck, may be yet a 
questio vexata. Now, it appears from 
the experiments made by Mr Fara- 


day, at the request of the committee,, 


that any admixture of varnish with 
oil renders spirits of wine of danger- 
ous application. Yet it appears that 
spirits of wine, pure, is the common 
solvent in use—and has been in use 
in the National Gallery. De Burtin, 
a very experienced authority, in his 
treatise on pictures, says that by spi- 
rits of wine old pictures are not 
touched. He says, indeed, that false 
signatures are tested with spirits of 
wine, by which they are removed. 
There ought, in fact, to be a chemical 
appointment; for nostrums used in 
ignorance may, in a short time, de- 
stroy the finest works. Not only, as 
the committee say, are contradictory 
opinions given with regard to the 
effect of alcohol upon paint, but also 
as to the effect of water. It appears 
to us, that the mischief which may be 
done by water is not wholly stated by 
the Report. It may certainly get under 
cracks, and therefore blister the paint ; 
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and if it- be admitted that ‘some 
painters occasionally used water-col- 
ours in finishing their pictures, and 
consequently any crack in the varnish 
would here render water destructive,” 
undoubtedly water is dangerous,—but 
there is another reason overlooked. 
Painters may have finished their pic- 
tures with water-colours, though gene- 
rally, unless they have some peculiar 
process, they would find it difficult to 
do so, and for the most part unneces- 
sary ; but that they often began their 
pictures in water-colour, or at least 
with a mixture of water with their 
oil, there can be little doubt, espe- 
cially the Venetian school. It is most 
perceptible in the works of Paul Ve- 
ronese.* The effect of the water is to 
separate minutely the particles of pig- 
ments, and thus by breaking them to 
give brilliancy, which is greatly in- 
creased by after-glazings. Of course, 
if the practice of taking off all the 
glazings on pictures of the Venetian 
school were resorted to, water would 
be destructive to them. It is very 
probable that the Italian painters in 
general, both in landscape and figures, 
occasionally, especially in skies, com- 
menced with some such vehicle as in- 
cluded water. There appears to be 
the greatest ignorance—or knowledge 
slurred over, kept back, and rendered 
ambiguous by the terms used by the 
witnesses—with regard to this glaz- 
ing. It really does seem to be an 
astonishingly daring assertion, that of 
Mr Uwins the keeper, that there were 
no glazings to clean off, and that 
“ glazing is an English invention—a 
modern quackery, wholly unknown to 
the ancient schools.” Mr Newenhuys 
was perfectly justified in his remark 
upon this singular ignorance, or wil- 
ful perversion. ‘* Why, the man can 
know nothing about the matter who 
talks such nonsense.” The ancients, 
indeed, not glaze! Why, it is known 
that Titian worked up bis pictures by 
repeated glazes, which was the cause 
of the length of time before they were 
perfected. It is recorded of him that 
he put them by to harden, and then 





* That great and wondrous picture by this master in the Louvre was said to be 
in such a state as not to be removable to Venice at the time of the general restoration 
—it was shown, or pretended to be shown, that the paint dropped off on touching it. 
It may have been from the little oil in the under-painting, yet we suspect that which 
came off had but immediately before been put on. 
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re-glazed. De Burtin tells an anec- 
dote of Titian, that at the end of his 
life he used to daub his best works 
anew with red paint, because he 
thought their colour too feeble. ‘ But 
happily his pupils had the address to 
prevent the fatal effects of his foolish- 
ness, by mixing up his colours with 
water only, or with an oil that was not 
of a drying nature.” Ifthe anecdote 
be upon good authority, it not only 
proves the glazing —a proof quite 
superfluous—but it proves that there 
must have been some other mix- 
ture with the water, or he could not 
have used it with his oil; and he 
could not have used it without oil, or 
it would have dried and dropped off 
during his working, and he must have 
detected the fraud. 

One thing is very observable, the 
extreme reluctance of the members of 
the Academy to utter a word which 
may seem to cast blame on one of 
their members. They evidently would 
screen the keeper, an Academician, if 
they can do so, by the use of ambigu- 
ous terms, or by altogether on some 
pretended —for we cannot think it real 
—ignorance, avoiding the giving evi- 
dence upon the queries put to them. 
Even Sir Charles Eastlake speaks of 
glazing ambiguously, evidently leav- 
ing a doubt whether he might not al- 
together mean the varnishings, when 
he says he would not hesitate to clean 
a picture, and ‘to strip off the whole 
of its glazings.” Sir Charles must 
have meant coats of varnish, for he is 
too experienced a master in his pro- 
fession not to know that the multiplied 
glazings may make up the greater 
part of a picture; and that glazings 
are not a mere stain of “dirt,” or of 
any one colour cast over a picture 
when finished, but a practice that 
may—nay, we know did—accompany 
the painter throughout the whole pro- 
cess of his work. Nor is glazing con- 
fined to perfectly transparent colour; 
it was in a great part semi-transparent 
—even with white ; and we think this 
semi-transparent glazing was the me- 
thod of Claude throughout, and that he 
not only toned, but actually made out 
the parts with it ; and it is the removal 
of these glazing-makings out of the 
forms which has ruined the water in 
the Claude in the Gallery, as regards 
which it is gently said Mr Seguier, 
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brother to the first appointed keeper, 
‘went too far.” Certainly artists may 
justify such ambiguous evidence by a 
denial of a meaning to a term, and 
say, “The glazing we allude to is 
scumbling.” Some may so call it, but 
the thing is really a glaze, andit is by 
such a process a picture is made bril- 
liant. 

The tenderness of the Royal Aca- 
demicians is excessive. That ad- 
mirable painter, Mr Stanfield, has 
the simplicity to confess an astonish- 
ing indifference for, and ignorance 
about, old masters. ‘I cannot say 
I am well acquainted with the pictures 
in the National Gallery ;.my experi- 
ence of old pictures is very slight.” 
“IT have not the information that I 
know many belonging to the Academy 
have.” ‘I have not so studied the 
works of the old masters as to become 
acquainted with their characteristics 
and methods of painting.” Sir E. 
Landseer remembers what Nelson did 
when he did not wish to see. The 
Morning Post observes: ‘ Itisscarcely 
worth while to allude te Sir E. Land- 
seer’s evidence. It aimed at being 
very witty, but missed its aim; and 
in regard to any information afforded 
to the committee, was utterly incon- 
clusive and worthless. By the by, we 
are sorry to hear Sir Edwin’s sight is 
impaired. He remarked that, being 
in the Gallery, and holding up his 
hand in the sun, he could not see it.” 
But Mr Solomon Hart, R. A., as Solo- 
mon should, has a very lively remem- 
brance of the complexion of the Queen 
of Sheba—thatis, that which the Queen 
of Sheba had years ago. His opinion 
is therefore the more candid, as be- 
ing accompanied with a little vexa- 
tion. “I remember that there was 
certainly a very different complexion 
to the ‘Sheba’ years ago. The best 
mode on which I can satisfy myself 
as to the extent of the removal of the 
surface which I formerly so much ad- 
mired, is by comparing ft with the 
St Ursula. That, I think, is the 
best test I can have. If I remember 
rightly, on looking at the two pic- 
tures, there was a correspondence in 
the tones, whereas now I see a great 
discrepancy. One has the quality of 
Claude, and the other reminds me of 
the Vernet skies. It reminds me 
more of the detached tints which are 
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seen in Vernet’s paintings, instead of 
that gradation of colour which distin- 
guishes the paintings of Claude.” 

The poor Queen of Sheba, it seems, 
will never recover the damage done 
to her ‘*complexion” and general 
beauty,—with all her paint rubbed 
off, will never be fit to appear before 
any Solomon again; and he is cer- 
tainly no Solomon who would be taken 
in by a false complexion, either of 
Time’s “dirt,” or the tonings of Messrs 
Seguier and Brown. But we ought 
to be thankful that, by a kind miracle, 
St Ursula has escaped with her eleven 
_ thousand virgins from the hands of 
the inexorable Seguier, who declares 
he would have used her and them in 
the same way. 

What are we to think when we 
hear men who do know, or ought-to 
know better, confound glazing with 
varnishing, as if one and the same 
thing; when they talk of time, usually 
thought the destroyer, being a re- 
storer, and putting on colour, or that 
** dirt” and colour are the same; and 
to put the best construction on it, 
as if a general tone to be given by a 
glazing or varnishing could restore 
the innumerable varieties of tones, 
and contrasts of tone with tone, the 
very master-workings of the painter’s 
thoughtful genius? Now, let us see 
what injuries are to be extracted from 
the tender mercies of picture-cleaners 
unrestrained, or even of keepers, 
whether they think glazing a modern 
quackery, or are believers in the new 
toning. De Burtin, having denounced 
the mixture of oil in varnishes, speaks 
of a disgusting practice common in 
Italy of rubbing pictures “ with fat 
or lard, or other animal grease. . . . 
So destructive a practice comes in 
process of time to rot the picture, 
so that it will not hold together.” 
Pictures have been so treated in this 
country too. De Burtin adds a very 
instructive interview with one of these 
gentlemen, whose hazardous experi- 
ments are so strongly impregnated 
with folly and confidence. ‘At the 
time,” says he, “I frequented the 
Dresden Gallery every morning, and 
got from Mr Riedal all the details of 
his practice. He informed: me that, 
among others, the chief works of Cor- 
reggio, Raffaelle, Titian, and Pro- 
caccini, after having undergone his 
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preparatory operations, had got a coat 
of his ‘ oil of flowers,’ which he would 
repeat until every part became ‘ per- 
fectly bright ;’ and on my remarking, 
that in the admirable Venus of Titian, 
the carnations alone were bright, and 
all the rest flat, he told me with per- 
fect coolness, that, having as yet only 
given it three coats of his oil, it was 
not astonishing, but that he would 
put it all in unison by multiplying 
the coats. This,” adds M. de Burtin, 
“‘ was his threat at the very moment 
that I felt overpowered with chagrin, 
to sec the superb carnations of Titian 
acquiring a sad and monstrous tone, 
through the coats that he had already 
given toit.” There are perhaps quack 
recipes more pernicious than this per- 
fumed ‘oil of flowers.” Mr Brown, 
intrusted with cleaning and varnish- 
ing in the Gallery, has his * secret 
varnish”; it may be very good, or 
very bad, but it would be as well to 
know something about it, not for 
future caution, for we trust it will not 
be used again, unless known and test- 
ed, but that the committee may be in 
the condition of physicians, who wish 
to know how their new patients have 
been hitherto dosed, that they may 
prescribe antidotes to a possible poi- 
son. Had we an artistic Lucian, he 
might make a good picture of the 
ghosts in a Picture Elysium, running 
round and round after their cleaners, 
to suffocate them again with their 
“¢ oils of flowers,” their asafcetidas and 
poisonous nostrums. 

It might have been expected, and 
very good reasons given for it, that 
Royal Academicians, who are said to 
have much influence with the Trustees 
of the National Gallery, should give 
a helping hand to the keeper in his 
lameness, The higher the authorities, 
the more sure the escape. Dr H. 
Wellesley, Curator of the University 
Gallery, and Principal of New Inn 
Hall, Oxford, comes to the rescue. - 
He thinks the pictures not injured by 
the cleaning process, ‘* except as re- 
garded the varnish or glazing. Neither 
the small Claude nor the Velasquez, 
he thought, had any glazing.” Now, 
it may be pardonable in Dr H. Wel- 
lesley, who may be, and we believe is, 
an excellent judge of pictures, and art 
in general, not exactly to know what 
is glazing, and what is not, and to 
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follow the confusion-rule of putting or 
for and, and thereby making one thing 
another; but there is a very indefinite 
measure in this his ‘‘except in the 
varnish or glazing.” This exception 
may include utter ruin. It is only 
surprising that there should be the 
least doubt with regard to the pictures 
cleaned, especially the Claude, the 
‘Queen of Sheba.” Doesany one really 
doubt damage done, who is either not 
blind, or accustomed to look through 
the spectacles of others’ eyes ? 

It is strange that a committee of 
men of taste, and for their taste and 
knowledge appointed by Parliament 
to look into this matter, should not 
believe their own eyes, and want any 
other evidence ; as if, when all things 
go wrong, ‘‘seeing were” no longer 
“believing.” It is strange that they 
should have so many sittings to ascer- 
tain the speculation of ‘other men’s 
eyes, and after all find visible objects as 
uncertain as the colour of a cameleon, 
all the while cognisant themselves of 
the plain fact. It is as if a board of 


physicians or other inquest should 
gravely hold sittings to inquire, not 


who rubbed the life out of a man, but 
whether he were defunct or living, all 
the while the body being on a board 
before them as dead as a door-nail. 
It is not every man’s gift, nor every 
painter’s gift, to have an eye for 
colour. In this respect even an R.A. 
may be rather a warning than an 
example. Some are addicted to raw 
crade colours, with whom blue cannot 
be too blue, yellow too yellow, or red 
too red, and all pure ; others seek the 
mysteries of mixed colours and tones, 
to catalogue which, the world of taste, 
or world of art, which ought to be 
the same thing, is as yet but a poor 
nomenclator. Yet upon this per- 
ception of colour how much depends 
in the care, and especially in the clean- 
ing, of pictures in a gallery! If there 
be a very favourite master in the eyes 
of a keeper, that master will become 
a fashion, and unheard-of prices will 
be given for his works; and perhaps 
a gallery may be toned up to, or down 
to, his example. In Sir Joshua’s 
day, and for years after, there was a 
notion that all pictures should be 
toned down after Rembrandt; and 
as Rembrandt himself was then less 
known or understood, the set-up ex- 
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amples were the restored, the toned 
over, out of the workshop, not of 
Rembrandt, but some fashionable 
dealer and cleaner. So the Sir 
Joshuas and the Gainsboroughs be- 
came treacled over; and the boiled-oil 
system, with some additional brown, 
as asphaltum, was applied indiscrimi- 
nately. Now, here is an example— 
the Salvator Rosa, *“* The Woodman 
and Mercury,” inthe National Gallery, 
which Mr Segnier, the then keeper, 
spoke of as a great purchase; after a 
long vacation of neglect, it is all over 
with this treacle filth; what should be 
blue, or grey,is brown. This isa speci- 
men of that day’s fashion; and it may 
be doubted if it be quite out yet, for 
the extreme difficulty of getting off 
the stuff may tend to perpetuate a 
belief that it ought not to be removed, 
especially during the dominion of those 
who put it on, Then, as what some 
are pleased to call colour, the raw- 
colour system, may succeed the brown- 
ing process, pictures have a chance of 
being flayed and scoured, under a be- 
lief that, by taking off coat after.coat, 
the true unmixed colouring may be 
reached at last ; and if, unfortunately 
or fortunately, as the restorer may 
think, not found, it may be put on. 
Ultramarine is blue, and the sea is 
blue ; therefore the more we come to 
the blue groundwork of the sea in 
Claude, the more perfect. will the 
work become; and it will be thought of 
little consequence whose hand has been 
the operator—whether it shall have 
been that of Claude or of a cleaner. 
No men are more liable to entertain 
these peculiar whims than professional 
artists. It is natural that they should 
have a prejudice in favour of their 
own styles; consequently we find Mr 
Uwins, R.A. and Keeper, and Mr 
Stanfield, the lover of fair painting, 
looking upon glazing as quackery, and 
delighting in the rawness of the clean- 
ed Clande; Mr Stanfield denying that 
the Queen of Sheba is injured, prefer- 
ring its present state to that of the St 
Ursula.. Thus we have Royal Acade- 
micians either ignorant of or contem- 
ning that practice which the old esteem- 
ed masters pursued ; we find them at 
variance with most persons of any pre- 
tensions to taste. On this account, 
as for other reasons, we think artists, 
whether they be of the Academy or 
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not, are unfit persons to be appointed 
to offices in the National Gallery. Why 
should they be appointed ?—they are 
not the men most likely to appreciate 
the old masters which the country de- 
sires to collect. We have no more 
eminent painter than Mr Stanfield, 
but his line of art is new, and in col- 
ouring and tone he is quite opposite 
to the older schools of any country. 
What interest would he be likely to 
take in the National Gallery, who con- 
fesses that he is not well acquainted 
with it? How would such a person 
take due care of the old masters, who 
declares his experience of them to be 
‘very slight” ?—how superintend their 
cleaning, who ‘thas not studied the 
works of the old masters, so as to be- 
come acquainted with their charac- 
teristics and methods of painting”? 
We have often been surprised to find 
this defect in professional men; few 
of them know much of or appreciate 
ancient masters. Is it Sir Joshua 
Reynolds who tells the anecdote of 
a painter of the highest reputation at 
Rome, who said, with an air of indif- 
ference, that he had not for some 
years seen the collection at the Vati- 
can; that he had once been requested 
to copy one of.the Raffaelles, but it 
ended in nothing; but that, if he had 
copied it, he should have made it a 
great deal better than the original ? 
If, then, there is to be a new ar- 
rangement, we earnestly hope that, if 
there is to be a director, he will not be 
chosen from the Academy, nor any 
Official from that body. There is at 
present a suspicion entertained—we 
do not say it is just—that the Royal 
Academy have too great influence with 
the Trustees; and complaint is made, 
and the parliamentary committee 
seem to think not without justice, of 
undue privileges granted to Academy 
students. It is wise to abolish all 
such privileges, and to remove all 
causes whatever of jealousy which at 
present operate against that body. 
The arts have outgrown that institu- 
tion ; the days of its great utility may 
have passed, unless it shall be very 
much enlarged, and thrown more open 
to honourable competition. The body 
has become too small, and has, we be- 
lieve, broken itself up into cliques ; 
and a courting and petitioning has 
been required of aspirants, which must 
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have a tendency to keep the high- 
minded and most generous from seek- 
ing what may be justly due to their 
merits. We shouldbe glad to see the 
elections altogether taken out of their 
hands; we verily believe the Academy 
would gain in dignity and usefulness 
by this sacrifice of their patronage. A 
parliamentary commission to revise 
the Academy would be the next boon 
to the Fine Arts. 

If this be a digression, we return to 
the point, that we would separate as 
much as possible the Academy from a 
national gallery. We have shown 
that artists in general are not the most 
knowing with regard to the very mat- 
ters for which a gallery is formed, 
and we have offered proof that R.A.’s 
are no exception. 

Yet so jealous are men to retain 
power, that we are inclined to believe 
they will strenuously endeavour to 
keep up their influence, and not will- 
ingly see any situations filled by 
persons not of their own body. Their 
manifest leaning in the evidence is to 
throw their shield over the keeper as 
one of themselves. In any new ar- 
rangements, it may be suspected that 
they will reason with Mrs Primrose, 
that all this may be kept in the family. 
There is, we fear, a disposition to 
create a belief that the only legiti- 
macy in art is of Academical beget- 
ting. By their academical honours 
and academical dinners they have the 
ear of patrons; and unquestionably 
by such means, and other intercourse, 
the natural result of them, a power to 
depress, and keep back those not of 
themselves. The annual dinner and 
private views, the speeches of lauda- 
tion and compliment to art, as if it 
were the members present only, all 
intended originally to bring the great 
and wealthy within the influence of 
art, and to insure general patronage, 
have at length established a kind of 
academical vanity, that bears the ill 
fruit of an unmerited self-confidence. 
An assumption is created that they 
are the exclusive arbiters of taste. 
The presumption is, that none is legi- 
timate that has not their sanction : 
they, therefore, bestow privileges. 
These annual meetings and these in- 
fluences remind us of the story of 
Eulen Spiegel, who presented himself 
before a somewhat ostentatious prince, 
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or perhaps Prince Public, as the only 
painter: He flattered Prince Public ; 
promised great things, and was em- 
ployed. But, alas! Eulen Spiegel 
knew very well that there had been 
painters in the world better than him- 
self, and perhaps were. He, however, 
daubed away on the walls given him 
to fill with his performances; he spared 
not colours, though he mixed them ill, 
and smudged into shadow his defective 
drawing. When all was done which he 
could do, he invited a few of Prince 
Public’s weakest courtiers, and the 
most ignorant of art, and signifying 
_to them that such was the magic of 
his colours, and his high privileges, 
that none but those endowed or born 
in the legitimacy of taste could pos- 
sibly perceive all the beauties of his 
performance—nay, that all others 
would be blind to the very objects re- 
presented—he was voluble in descrip- 
tions of exquisite things which they 
could not see. In figures there were 
the Graces themselves, as nude as any 
could desire ; there were all the beasts 
of the stall, stable, kennel, and of the 
field ; and trees, woods, fountains, and 
landscapes, such as only Nature’s 
breath could blow upon the canvass. 
But all the beauteous breathing was 
by the mouth of Eulen Spiegel, who 
pronounced them one and all the high- 
est art the world ever saw. The 
courtiers saw nothing, of course, of 
all this, but lifted up their hands in 
ecstasy, and pretended to see every 
bit of it, and went away with their 
diploma of taste, and told Prince Pub- 
lic all they had seen, and the magic of 
the art, and the test of taste. Prince 
Public was astonished, Eulen Spiegel 
bowed him into his exhibition, receiv- 
ing at the same time a considerable 
fee, and Prince Public went away a 
little bewildered in his mind, but, like 
the courtiers, enlarged upon the beau- 
ties which he never would confess he 
had not seen. It cannot be denied 
that Eulen Spiegel had rivals, but he 
put them all down with an air; and 
some observed, that although, as in 
fictitious rivalry of tradesmen, he 
constantly protested he had but 
** slight” knowledge of, and no con- 
cern with, the house over the way, he 
was somehow or other always found 
abont the doors on the days of division 
of profits. We feel that much that we 


have said with regard to the case of the 
National Gallery, will appear so incre- 
dible, that the reader who has not 
seen the Report will at least require 
an extract or two; for not only are 
there most astonishing differences of 
opinion as to matters of taste, but still 
more astonishing differences with re- 
gard to matters of fact. We instance 
one: Mr Uwins, the keeper, asserts 
that he was present at Mr Seguier’s 
operations, and that * friction, which 
he condemns as dangerous, was never 
to his knowledge employed by Mr 
Seguier in the case of any one of the 
cleaned pictures.” On the contrary, 
Mr Seguier, the actual performer, 
states, ** that after washing off certain 
upper coats of oil or dirt with soap 
and water, he partially removed the 
lower sounder coat of varnish from 
seven of the pictures by the process 
of friction, or dry rubbing.” 

‘Tt appears from the evidence of 
Colonel Thwaites, Mr Seguier, and 
Mr Thick, habitually employed in the 
Gallery, that about three years ago 
the whole of the pictures were taken 
down from their places, and their 
backs dusted. There is, however, no 
notice in the minutes of any such 
transaction ; and, owing to the failure 
of the memories of the persons con- 
cerned, it has not been possible to as- 
certain under what circumstances, by 
what authority, or what precise time 
the operation was performed, or 
whether before or after the commit- 
tee of 1850. Mr Seguier thinks it was 
on the suggestion of either Mr Uwins 
or Colonel Thwaites. Both these 
gentlemen disclaim having ever made 
any such suggestion. Col. Thwaites, 
however, remembers the dusting. Mr 
Uwins, on the other hand, asserts that 
he never, until the question was raised 
in this committee, had so much as 
heard of any such operation, although 
one, as he himself seems to be well 
aware, of such magnitude and impor- 
tance as to demand the special super- 
intendence of the keeper. If it actu- 
ally took place, it was, he asserts, 
without his sanction or knowledge ; 
but he adds, that he does not believe 
it ever did take place. Mr Thick, on 
the other hand, the person intrusted 
with its execution, states, in equally 
distinct terms, that Mr Uwins him- 
self ordered it. Whatever may be the 
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relative value of theseconflicting state- 
ments, there can be little doubt that, 
under such a system of management, 
the pictures must have been exposed 
to very serious risks.” 

We, from these quotations, at least 
arrive at one truth—that the com- 
plaints of the pernicious atmosphere in 
the Gallery, as reported by witnesses, 
must be well founded, for it seems to 
have the manifest tendency not only 
to obscure pictures, but to obfuscate, 
and in many instances totally obli- 
terate memories. Mr Uwins, the 
keeper, must have been present on 
many occasions under this peculiar 
atmospheric influence, in a state of 
somnambulism, of which, and during 
which, when he awoke, if he did 
awake, he enjoyed a perfect forgetful- 
ness. Even thecommittee tells us that, 
not satisfied with the evidence, they 
themselvesin person visited the Gallery 
in company with the witnesses, after 
which they do not seem to have been 
able to give a clear account of any- 
thing, or to find their way through the 
thick fog of ‘* discrepancies ” and con- 
tradictions which surrounded them on 
every side. Mr Thick’s very thick 
dust really seems to have been thrown 
into every one’s eyes, a “ palpable 
obscure,” defying ventilation! We 
are almost disposed to congratu- 
late Mr Stanfield on his ‘ slight” 
knowledge of the Gallery and old 
masters, their ‘‘ characteristics” and 
method of painting ; for had he pos- 
sessed a greater desire to know more, 
and visited the Gallery oftener, it is 
very probable that he would have 
known less. If the Trustees are 
asked what are their duties, they do 
not know—they have never been de- 
fined. If you ask the keeper what are 
his duties, he does not know—he sup- 
poses that he is to obey the Trustees, 
While he helps them in doing nothing, 
the scourer enters, and the keeper 
looks on, but has not the least idea 
what the scourer is doing. He never 
knew what he had todo. He stated 
to the committee that ‘* he was never 
consulted with respect to the cleaning 
of the pictures, and that he did not 
think it his duty to give any advice to 
the Trustees.” Lord Monteagle in 
answer to this says: “I am greatly 
surprised at that statement. Mr 
Uwins was present at every meeting 


of the Trustees, and was at liberty to 
ive his opinion to the Trustees.” 
ow, is it true that Mr Uwins “ did 
not think it his duty to give any ad- 
vice to the Trustees?” The Report 
says to the contrary—he “ strongly ” 
gave his advice. ‘Your committee 
endeavoured to ascertain from Mr 
Uwinsthe system which had been pur- 
sued in regard to the cleaning of pic- 
tures during the period of bis keeper- 
ship. It appears from his evidence 
that he strongly recommended the 
cleaning ‘ The Consecration of St 
Nicholas,’ a picture by Paul Veron- 
ese ; but, with this single exception, he 
never spoke to the Trustees on the 
subject of picture-cleaning, nor was... 
he ever consulted by them. He con- 
sidered it his duty to attend to the 
directions of the Trustees, and not to 
offer any suggestions, either as to the 
pictures which, in his opinion, re- 
quired cleaning, or as to the process to 
be adopted. The statement of Mr 
Uwins has, however, been met by the 
evidence of several Trustees, to the 
effect that Mr Uwins was habitually 
present in his official capacity at the 
meetings of the board, and that it has 
always been understood that he was 
authorised and expected on such oc- 
casions to give his opinion, even when 
not formally consulted, especially on 
matters of a technical description. 
Your committee do not feel competent 
to decide as to such delicate points of 
difference between the Trustees and 
their chief officer. But the existence 
of so entire a misunderstanding, in a 
case where mutual confidence was so 
greatly to be desired, seems little com- 
patible with the efficient management 
of the institution.” ; 
Mr Wm. Seguier, the first keeper, 
died on November 1843; his suc- 
cessor was appointed 24th November 
1843. ‘* The Trustees, on their return 
to town in the spring, find their old 
keeper dead, and a new one provided 
in his place, without any intermediate 
knowledge on their part of this impor- 
tant change in the establishment under 
their charge,” ; 
One bad effect of all these doings 
and misdoings is, that these who are 
inclined to promote the objects of a 
National Gallery lose all confidence 
in its management. In May last, after 
the fifth meeting of the committee, the 
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Earl of Onslow writes that unless at 
the close of the committee regulations 
of security to pictures be made, he 
shall cancel a codicil in his will, and 
revoke his bequest to the National 
Gallery. 

The strongest reason for the defence 
of the cleaning is given by Mr Ford. 
He thinks the clean pictures look ill 
because they have clean faces amongst 
dirty ones. It would be more reason- 
able to say that the dirty might look 
ill amongst the clean. Much is said 
about cleaning the backs of pictures, 
and protecting them. We should 
doubt if the exclusion of air would 
be the desired protection, and would 
suggest thin perforated zinc ;— air 
would be admitted without dirt or in- 
sects. It was observed by Baron 
Klenze that he had never noticed a 
chill on varnish but in England and in 
Berlin. We know of no objection to 
a simple remedy which we have tried 
with perfect success, if there are no 
cracks of importance on the picture— 
the wiping the surface with a little 
sweet oil, and removing it entirely with 
hair-powder. We have never known 
a picture bloom after this process ; 
at the same time, aware of the quack- 
ery of recipes, we only throw out the 
suggestion for the consideration of a 
chemist, should one be attached to the 
Gallery staff. 

The structure of the present Na- 
tional Gallery was completed in 1837. 
Its fate as regards the purpose for which 
it was built may be considered sealed 
in 1853. The attention of the com- 
mittee has been necessarily much di- 
rected to the removal of the collection, 


and the site of a new building. The- 


character of a new building, which 
will, we trust, be well considered and 
approved of by the most competent 
judges before a stone is laid, is rather 
the subject of another report than 
forming any prominent place in this. 
The committee, however, hadengaged 
themselves in revising the constitution, 
sufficiently so to render a parliament- 
ary examination and revision proba- 
ble at no distant period. In the mean- 
while, they have sufficiently alarmed 
the public and restrained picture de- 
stroyers, and put the Trustees upon 
their metal. In the projected change 
there are some points upon which va- 
rious opinions will be given, and sug- 
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gestions made. The site of the new 
Gallery has occupied the thoughts of 
the committee : with some committee 
or other we may fairly leave it, with 
a confidence that it will be wisely 
chosen. We have seen a proposal in 
the Examiner, bearing a signature 
(that of Walter Savage Landor) that 
will secure to it much consideration. 
He thinks the Palace of Kensington 
might be, at no very great cost, con- 
verted into a suitable structure. The 
site may be unobjectionable, but the 
conversion questionable. Mr Landor 
says: ‘* Little more would be neces- 
sary than to replace the roof by one 
similar to that atthe Louvre; to re- 
move the partitions and floors; to 
divide into seven or eight compart- 
ments, and to decorate the exterior 
with pilasters.” We do not think a 
gallery could be so easily made. It is 
true, he considers it rather as an hos- 
pital of invalids—a thought which loses 
nothing of its sting, when clothed in 
his well-fitting language: ‘ But in 
this hospital, such of the pictures as 
survive the inflictions they have under- 
gone may, tended by careful nurses, 
reach a good old age!” 

We confess that we are much more 
interested as to what a gallery is to be, 
than where it is to be: for here we 
have a little mistrust of the public. 
Very wrong notions of a gallery are 
abroad. We could wish the public to 
ask its own taste this question—Is 
architecture to be subservient to the 
purposes of a gallery, or is a gallery 
to be subservient to architecture ? 
The Louvre does not offer an example 
to be followed. Nor is a fine and 
highly-decorated long walk, furnished 
with pictures as with upholstery, 
what the arts demand. A display of 
company, and pictures, and light, and 
gaiety is very pleasing, and the public 
‘have acquired a taste and desire for 
this sort of thing from the Crystal 
Palace exhibition. 

But a gallery of pictures (nor would 
we be influenced by the word gallery) 
should shun a general display. We 
have often in this Magazine thrown 
out our thoughts upon the subject, not 
considering architecture as architec- 
ture, of which we are ignorant, but 
with a belief that the architectural 
genius of the country is quite suffi- 
cient to adapt beauty to any utility. 
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It may be said mistakes have been 
made even on this point, and the pre- 
sent building in Trafalgar Square may 
be instanced as a warning. In that 
case, however, the public had not had 
the opportanity of duly considering 
what was really wanted. A failure is 
a warning—it is a word given to the 
wise. ‘* Sometimes a wise man,” says 
Mr Landor pithily, ‘* gathers more 
from an unwise, than ever an unwise 
from a wise.” 

Responsibility is the loadstone which 
attracts genius. It makes a man equal 
to great things. Let all due consi- 
deration be previously given, so as to 
determine what is wanted, then look 
out for the man of sense and ability 
equal to the performance, and as much 
as possible leave without interference 
the rest to him. In her very amus- 
ing Sketches at Home and Abroad, 
Mrs Jameson tells us she heard from 
Baron Von Klenze himself, the com- 
mands given to him by the King of 
Bavaria. We would have this great 
country use words of the same mean- 
ing, and with a like confidence. 
“ Build me,” said the king, ** a pal- 
ace, in which nothing within or with- 
out shall be of transient fashion or 
interest—a palace for my posterity 
and my people, as well as myself, of 
which the decoration shall be durable 
as well as splendid ; and shall appear, 
one or two centuries hence, as pleas- 
ing to the eye and taste as they do 
now,” 

To know what is wrong is the first 
step to what is right. We learn from 
defects and deficiencies. Let us con- 
sider what is amiss in the structure of 
the National Gallery, including that 
portion given to the Academy. There 
are large rooms, capable of holding, if 
closely packed, a thousand or fifteen 
hundred pictures; but, from the cha- 
racter of the building, better suited to 
receive and exhibit company than pic- 
tures. How few works can be seen to 
advantage ! In that portion dedicated 
to modern art, there is the greatest 
injury, we would almost say insult, 
inflicted, in a greater or less degree, 
upon the majority of artists. There 
is the favoured “ line,” the good place: 
all works above it are as it were 
stamped for the public eye with the 
mark of inferiority ; and many a poor 
artist’s hopes are sacrificed by his 
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work, generally in this case very 
small, being placed so high as to be 
invisible, while his disgrace is marked 
in the catalogue, his name and work 
stigmatised. This is a positive 
cruelty ; and whence comes it, but 
from the notion that a large room 
must be filled, and gilt frames are 
furniture? We quarrel, for this rea- 
son, with the construction of all gal- 
leries which we have seen. Some diffi- 
culty arises from the want of space to 
make better arrangements, but we 
think architectural skill may devise a 
remedy even in such cases. A na- 
tional gallery ought to have a com- 
mand of space. 

If we consider for what purposes 
the greater number of gallery pictures 
were painted—for what lights and po- 
sitions—we shall find galleries for col- 
lections very ill adapted to them. If 
it be worth while to give thousands of 
pounds for a celebrated: picture, it is 
worth while to expend a few hundreds 
to have it seen as it should be seen. 
Almost all the high Italian pictures 
are pictures of sentiment, many of 
them of a religious pathos. Take, for 
instance, the great work of Sebastian 
del Piombo, * the Raising of Lazarus ;” 
it is the largest work we have. How 
should it be seen? Certainly in a 
room of its own, and under a light, 
even artificially managed—a clear and 
rather low light directed unon it, and 
not diffused about the room. We say 
low light, because in this respect the 
public lie under a great mistake. They 
think there cannot be too much light, 
forgetting that it is the property of 
light to convert objects into its own 


-whiteness, and to take away colour. 


There is a low light in which such 
pictures are better seen, for their 
depths have their full force, and 
their gradated lights come out from 
them with wondrous power. We 
believe that this picture—the Lazarus 
of Sebastian del Piombo—placed in 
a room purposely constructed for it, 
would have quite a wondrous, a 
soul-subduing power; it would be- 
come a sublime poetry—its reality 
would become divine. As it is, it is 
utterly lost. It looks dark, brown, 
dingy, and, strange to say, because it 
is under too much light. We would 
have it, as the resurrection of the 
morning, break out of its night. The 
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eye soon accommodates its vision to a 
low yet clear light, is never wearied, 
and conveys the sentiment where it is 
intensely and solely felt. Then con- 
sider it thus: there is this large pic- 
ture ; ifthe room which is to hold it is 
to be the receptacle of a hundred 
others, the others cannot all be hang 
as they should be; some will be too 
high, and by juxtaposition all are 
injured. We do not say that all pic- 
tures, but that many, should have 
rooms for themselves—some may well 
consort, especially when by the same 
master. To revert to light in a gal- 
lery—there are some pictures that are 
ruined in effect by too much ; and let 
us take the most rich and gorgeous— 
look at the Bacchus and Ariadne of 
Titian. It is a picture of the golden 
age of fable—the figures, the land- 
scape, the sky, are all of the fabulous 
glow ; there is nothing of the every- 
day world in the whole piece. Let it 
be seen under such a light as will 
show all the colour ; if we may use the 
expression, poeticise the light, that the 
spectator may be for the time within 
the charm of that golden age of fable. 
People have not tried these appro- 
priate lights, and so think there is no- 
thing like having the greatest quan- 
tity ; and when they have it, what is 
the consequence? they see each other, 
but the greater part of the beauty of 
the picture is hidden from them. They 
see too much of the picture surface. 
We would establish it as a fact, that 
deep-toned pictures require less light 
than those on the opposite scale. If 
possible to avoid it, we would never 
hang one picture above another. Very 
many of the best pictures were painted 
for chapels, and were probably seen 
under ‘‘a dim religious light,” and 
alone, or only in the presence of a be- 
lieving worshipper. We are not at all 


afraid of a ‘‘conversion’’ to the super- - 


stition, by the reconversion of the pic- 
ture to its proper poetry. But as to 
pictures in tiers—the eye of neither 
the- ignorant nor the connoisseur is 
made to endure with pleasure long the 
upward look. Nature has provided 
against it; and hollowed out a shady 
place in which it is placed, and has 
further given it a sieve in the eyelash, 
and a pent-house in the eyebrow, to 
keep off the too strong light, and en- 
able it to see objects pleasantly, and 
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in their true colour. Now, when we 
strain the eye, and look upwards to 
pictures, we lose this protecting power; 
and that we may not long subject the 
delicate organ to the glare-injury, na- 
ture has made the position somewhat 
painful, and the head is soon lowered. 
If it be not, from the eye’s irritation the 
whole nervous system is affected ; and 
it is from this cause that people com- 
plain of the excitement of an exhibi- 
tion, and come away wearied, and not 
unfrequently ill. 

When the architect of the National 
Gallery was examined (we rather 
think in 1837) before the committee 
of the House of Commons, he was 
asked, if we remember rightly, and 
especially with regard to the Sebas- 
tian del Piombo, at what height from 
the floor the lowest part of a picture 
should be raised? The answer was, 
Not less than three feet. The object 
in asking the question appeared to be 
to elicit from the architect that he 
had not taken into account in his plans 
the actual dimensions of the pictures 
in possession. We should say that 
no definite answer as to measure 
should have been given. We are for 
hanging all pictures, as much as may 
be, rather below than above the eye, 
that the spectator may see them in 
repose, and sitting down. If a defi- 
nite measure must be given, should it 
not be directed by the horizontal line 
in the picture? The eye, to see a pic- 
ture properly, should be on that line ; 
and if that may not be, rather below 
than above it, for the reasons given. 

With regard to the lighting a gal- 
lery, it will be said that our skies are 
too uncertain, and our light gencrally 
lowenough. If wedoubtthis as a gene- 
ral every-day trath, we would still use 
it as an argument for obtaining, by. 
artificial means, a power of changing 
and regulating light, and, above all, 
of directing it ; and surely this cannot 
be of very difficult accomplishment. 
Even where pictures accord agreeably, 
are of the same tone, character, style, 
and sentiment, we would not have too 
many together; multitudes of even 
the best things distract the mind and, 
the eye. Every picture-room should 
have a home-quiet look, of undisturb- 
ed repose, which it can never have if 
glittering frames and high-coloured 
pictures jostle each other, each osten- 
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tatiously courting attention. To see 
works of art in this way, islike walking 
through an avenue of squalling macaws 
at a zoological garden. It may be also 
said that these many rooms, and of 
various sizes, would occasion intri- 
cacy and confusion, and irregularity 
in the architecture. We. know not 
that the last is any objection; the 
genius of the architect ‘may turn it to 
an advantage. Who has not been 
struck with the beauty of common 
buildings in Italy, arising from this 
very irregularity ? As to confusion, 
why should there be any ? the branch- 
ing off from a few corridors would 
prevent that. We would not take 
the example of any known gallery ; 
see all, and improve upon all. At 
Munich there is a long corridor, from 
which the visitor can branch off into 
any school. Schools, chronologically 
arranged; have been often recom- 
mended. We should fear any fanciful 
arrangements which might interfere 
with the great purpose of a gallery— 
the obtaining good pictures, and the 
seeing them to the best advantage. 
We have here spoken of pictures 
only. As a very enlarged view will be 
taken, probably by a parliamentary 
commission, of a new structure, and a 
site of sufficient extent of ground will 
doubtless be chosen, and a concen- 
tration of works of art is a favourite 
idea, there will be a gallery for sta- 
tues also. Much that we have said 
as to light is referable to statue 
exhibitions. In the March number, 
1837, of this Magazine, we made an 
extract from Mr Cumberland’s now 
scarce little work, Some Anecdotes of 
the Life of Julio Bonasoni, published 
in 1793. The extract related to cheap 
galleries for casts of statues and bas- 
reliefs. His object was, that the 
Dilettanti Society should begin it out 
of their funds—raise a certain sum, 
and appeal to Parliament for further 
assistance. Mr Cockerell mentioned, 
in his evidence before the parliamen- 
tary committee, we believe in 1836 or 
1837, this little work, and an anecdote 
respecting it, that Mr Wedgwood 
made a tender of £1000 to carry the 
plan into effect. We have not space 
here to enter into the detail of his 
plan, but we must say, that at a time 
when our cities and towns of any note 
are setting up artistic institutions, it 
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may not be amiss to direct attention 
to Mr Cumberland’s little work, for it 
promises cheap and most useful gal- 
leries of sculpture and architectural 
ornaments, and such as may be per- 
manently open to the public. “Schools 
of Practical Art,” hitherto misnamed 
“ Design,” seem to lead to the accom- 
plishment of some such scheme as 
that proposed by Mr Cumberland. 

The Report comments upon the 
present site of the National Gallery, 
and its connection with the Royal 
Academy. It does not fall in with the 
views of many who are known to be 
adverse to the Academy, and in some- 
what coarse terms desire that it 
should have notice to quit, and be 
‘turned out.” We do not see how 
this, in common fairness, can be done. 
It cannot be doubted, we presume, 
that the apartments in Somerset 
House were given to the Academy, 
and that in lieu of these apartments 
the portion of the National Gallery 
which they now occupy was made 
over to them. If there be not strict 
right, there is at all events justice on 
their side. We cannot contemplate 
the sanction of Parliament to such an 
illiberal proposal, as to take from them 
that which has been given. But at 
the same time, we should be sorry to 
see the Academy grasp at more than 
it possesses. A question arises—If 
the Gallery is to be abandoned, to 
what use is it to be applied ? 

We have already said that the arts 
have outgrown the Academy. Per- 
haps it may be impossible, under the 
known jealousies of the ‘irritable 
genus,” so to remodel the Academy as 
to make it adequate to the wants of art. 
It may not be undesirable, if practic- 
able—we fear it is not. What schemes 
might beentertained withregard to the 
adopting the portion to be abandoned 


‘to the services of the art? Let us fora 


moment consider two very practicable 
schemes. The throwing open the 
whole portion to public exhibition 
without fee of admittance, or with 
such small fees as may raise a fund 


for the purchase of works of modern 


art; that it shall be an institution 
for the benefit of all artists not mem- 
bers of the Academy; that it shall 
be, however, in no way under the 
management of artists, but under 
directors or governors, as the British 
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Institution is; that it shall be open 
throughout the year for the sale of 
works of art, a small per-centage 
on sales to be received for payment 
of expenditure, the overplus to form 
a fund, to be applied either immedi- 
ately or after certain accumulations, 
at the discretion of the directors or 
governors—perhaps, in the first in- 
stance, to found an institution for de- 
cayed artists. We should not recom- 
mend the ebandoned Gallery to be 
given up to any one of the existing 
societies, such as that in Suffolk 
Street, norto any consolidated body of 
such societies. Ifinany way under the 
management of artists, it would be a 
rival society to the Academy, and tend 
to increase the enmities which al- 
ready exist. It may be thought that 
this scheme would be to revive the 
trustee system, under which the Na- 
tional Gallery has suffered ; but not 
so, as the nature of operations of the 
new scheme would necessitate a con- 
stant attention: there would be no 
permanent treasures to preserve or to 
misuse, no ‘‘ Murders of the Inno- 
cents” under ruthless cleaners. Jeal- 
ousies among artists would be much 
allayed by their not sitting in judg- 
ment on each other’s works. This is 
but a crude outline of the scheme ; it 
may be variously filled up, and then 
be sifted and scrutinised by a parlia- 
mentary committee. 

We venture also to suggest another 
scheme, and one that will create a 
certain jealousy and rivalry; but it 
will be of an honourable kind, and we 
think more for the real advancement 
of art than any other. We would 
establish a National Amateur Gallery ; 
in connection with which, or at least 
in reference to the setting up of which, 
we would have the Government found 
. professorships of Fine Arts at our uni- 
versities ; that the Arts should become 
a necessary part of public education ; 
for we believe at present the great 
are as ignorant of art as the little. 
By thus creating a new source of 
ambition, greatly diffusing a love 
and practical knowledge of art, pro- 
fessional artists would receive ex- 
tended patronage; and all the benefits 
of the most liberal education would 
be brought so to bear upon art that it 
should acquire a higher aim. _ We lay 
down no plan of management. Some 
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such direction as that proposed in the 
other scheme might be adopted. Ar- 
rangements would not be difficult. 

We are strongly inclined to prefer — 
this amateur scheme to the other. 
It would provoke the profession to an 
hcnourable emulation, and altogether 
raise art, by companionship and 
rivalry, to excellence. In such an in- 
stitution there should be honorary 
annual or triennial lectures, for which 
a most liberal education and travel 
would necessarily provide fit members. 
We have frequently, in this Maga- 
zine, spoken strongly upon the advan- 
tages of professorships of the Fine 
Arts at our universities. It is to in- 
troduce Art to the very fountain-head 
of cultivated ability, and to open a 
source of future most extensive pa- 
tronage. Weare perfectly aware that 
very many artists will ridicule the 
idea, and doubt if amateurs could be 
found in sufficient number, or of suffi- 
cient practical ability, to furnish an 
exhibition. We entertain no doubt 
upon the subject: if, indeed, we had 
before entertained a doubt, a visit to 
the last ‘“‘ amateur exhibition ” would 
have removed it. We hesitate not to 
say, that most of the works of art 
there exhibited equalled any similar 
number in any exhibition of the works 
of professional artists. 

If it be argued that this would end 
in the conversion of amateurs into 
professional artists, we hesitate not 
to reply, So much the better. It would 
surely be very desirable that the pro- 
fession should be so fed. The infusion 
of new blood would invigorate and 
strengthen it, and give it a position 
on a par with the other liberal profes- 
sions, Let it not be said that we are 
making an invidious distinction ; it is 
one which society has ever made, choos- 
ing to itself exceptional cases. It is 
rare, indeed, that persons of rank 
dream of art as a profession, even 
where their families exhibit high talent. 
Some, it is true, in after life, when 
they can choose for themselves, do 
adopt it. Weshould not be sorry to 


see it made a choice, ab initio, and 
education provided accordingly, as 
men bring up their sons for the army, 
the navy, the bar, or the Church. Cas- 
tiglione, in his Courtier, regrets that 
even the high genius and noble quali- 
ties of Raffaelle had not sufficiently 
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raised the profession in the world’s 


estimation. With us the arts are ris- 
ing every day. The profession em- 
braces men that would adorn any so- 
ciety—men of cultivated minds, of 
extensive knowledge, both in and out 
of their profession. We believe it is 
gradually attaining a high position, 
and is ready to receive upon equality 
the advantages which an amateur 
society, honourably founded, would 
confer, even if therefrom it should 
receive a somewhat large addition of 
membership. 

Had there been university professor- 
ships years ago, and the Fine Arts a 
necessary part of every gentleman’s 
education, there would have been no 
unwise appointments of incompetent 
trustees for a national gallery. 
There would not have been judges of 
art so weak as to reject as a copy the 
portrait which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
painted of himself, when chosen Mayor 
of Plympton, and presented as his 
substitute ; and to have in vain, when 
their-mistake was discovered, offered 
very much more than was originally 
asked for the picture. We should have 
had no skinning, and rubbing to the 
raw, works of inestimable value. 

Let us look to better times. If we 
are really in earnest in our assumed 
zeal for the Fine Arts, the first step 
is to raise them and their professors 
in the world’s estimation, We know 
no more worthy ambition for the great, 
the wealthy, the independent, to pur- 
sue, than that which the practical cul- 
tivation of the arts offers. Men can- 
not all be statesmen or warriors, to 
whom alone statues are now erected ; 
but artistic genius fostered may gain, 
as it has gained, to itself a name that 
shall be brightest in honourable fame, 
when statesmen and warriors are for- 
gotten. The statesman of to-morrow 
will push from his niche of glory the 
statesman of to-day; but what hun- 
dred-handed Briareus will ever be 
able to remove from the firm position 
of their permanent glory Michael An- 
gelo and Raffaelle? Their examples 
should create a high ambition ; and 
upon whom can it fall with greater 
promise than upon the gifted in genius, 
the cultivated, the educated, the great 
of the earth ? 

We are not left in doubt, from the 
examination of the Report of the Par- 
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liamentary Commission, as to the 
question, Are we to have a new na- 
tional gallery? There is no sound of 
a dissentient voice in or out of Par- 
liament. It will be built, we trust, 
with regard to its own importance, 
and the importance of the nation. 
The cost is of little moment in such a 
country as this; but we ask, Ought 
we to be satisfied with one national 
gallery only? These, and suchlike 
institutions, should undoubtedly adorn 
the metropolis ; but as they are built 
at public cost, the people, who con- 
tribute by a taxation which it is ma- 
nifest they feel, have a right to ask if 
the metropolis alone is to be consi- 
dered. Governments express a desire 
for education in art throughout the 
kingdom. Let them give substantial 
encouragement. We really do think 
that, when such large sums are ex- 
perded for public edifices in the me- 
tropolis, our large cities and towns 
would have good reason to be more 
satisfied with the expenditure, taken 
out of the taxes which they pay, if 
they had some small share of the pub- 
lic boon portioned out to them. If 
Liverpool, Bristol, Manchester, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and other of our 
great towns, contribute very largely, 
as they do, to the national resources ; 
and if, at the same time, the very 
means of their contributing are un- 
doubtedly checked or increased by the 
diminution or the increase of artistic 
knowledge and skill, we think they 
have a right to ask of Government 
some aid—some assistance totheirown 
endeavours, What would £100,000 
be for Parliament to grant for such a 
distribution? The advantages would 
be great indeed. This would be a 
sure method to advance art. If mu- 
nicipal authorities over the kingdom 
were really alive to the benefits, in 
every point of view, to be conferred 
upon their cities by Fine Arts insti- 
tutions, they would with great ear- 
nestness prefer their claims. We be- 
lieve nothing is given, because nothing 
is asked. Governments will not ini- 
tiate. Five or six thousand pounds, 
or even double that amount, would 
be little enough for the country to 
give, and would not be felt in our 
taxation, to each of our great cities, 
which contribute so much to the na- 
tional revenue. Though sums quite 
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out of comparison are bestowed gratis 
on the metropolis, let the municipal 
authorities of our great towns, with 
forbearance and modesty, ask for 
grants on condition. Let them only 
ask an addition, an assistance, a grant 
proportionate to what they themselves 
may raise. We do not attempt here 
to enter upon the subject of arrange- 
ment, of rules and regulations, and 
the hold which Government should 
have in such institutions; we see no 
difficulty on that head. The only dif- 
ficulty is in the apathy of the provin- 
cial municipal authorities. Institu- 
tions of art are not in the predicament 
of national education schemes, ren- 
dered dubious by the divided opinions 
as to what is to be taught. Art is a 
national education, and of a nature 
not liable to dispute. The day must 
come when something will be done in 
this way for our public towns. We 
strenuously urge all town-councils 
throughout the kingdom to take this 
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question into their serious thought, to 
know and feel the justice of their claim 
to share, in some proportion, with the 
metropolis in the sums which Parlia- 
ments are not niggardly to grant for 
establishing institutions of real utility. 
The want of them must be felt by 
provincial authorities. We do not 
think their claims would be denied. 
A member of a town-council, who 
would take this seriously in hand, 
and bring it urgently before his 
own and other municipalities, would 
be sure in the end to be satisfied 
with his work, and be as deserving 
‘¢a statue in the market-place” as 
any minister of the days present or 
days gone by. We should rejoice, 
indeed, if the next Report which we 
have to comment upon were that of 
a@ commission appointed to examine 
into the wants of provincial cities 
and towns with regard to the Fine 
Arts, and the means of supplying 
them. 





A LETTER FROM THE BOULEVARDS. 


Paris, November 18, 1853. 


Dear Exsony,—When you and I 
indulged in a valedictory shake of the 
fist upon the Italian boulevard—you 
bound for the Babylon on Thames’s 
banks, and I fondly lingering on the 
shores of Seine—your last injunction 
was to write you word how this plea- 
sant and sinful capital progressed. I 
would sooner have complied with your 
wish, had not Paris, shortly after your 
departure, followed your example, 
and taken itself off—not bodily in 
‘brick and mortar, but by deputy in 
the persons of a few thousands of its 
inhabitants—to all sorts of odd places, 
some ugly, others uncomfortable, 
‘many both, but whither the deau 
“monde for fashion’s sake annually 
“flit. Impartially considering the ad- 
vantages of Paris as a residence, one 
might think that, by its favoured 
‘denizens, annual change of air, found 
indispensable in London by all who 
‘can afford the time and the cash, 
might readily be dispensed with here. 
For where do you find a brighter sky, 
lighter air, a more agreeably tempe- 
rate climate,-and—no mean consider- 


ation in the art of health-preserving 
—more gaiety, amusement, and what 
the French call distraction? No 
where, I think, you will admit. Paris, 
at its worst season, is pleasanter and 
more lively than almost any other 
city at its best. When the most 
showy and aristocratic of its inhabi- 
tants—those whose dashing equipages 
enliven Boulogne’s Wood, who look 
ornamental in the best boxes at opera 
and theatre, run horses at Chantilly 
and the Champ de Mars, give the most 
brilliant balls and Lucullian dinners, 
and compose, in short, Ja créme de la 
créme—are scattered to the four winds 
‘of heaven, water-drinking at the 
Pyrenees, gambling at Homburg, 
bathing at Dieppe, rambling in Swit- 
zerland, they are replaced by a fluctu- 
ating throng of foreigners, a floating 
population from without, passing 
sometimes a day, sometimes a month, 
in Paris, and often coming for 
the first and remaining for the last. 
The continual current replaces, at 
least to a stranger’s eye, the absent 
élite. Drop a foreigner, in Novem- 
ber, in London’s most fashionable 
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thoroughfare, and he will pronounce 
it but a gloomy and unfrequented 
highway. I know no month in the 
year when the same could be said of 
the boulevards of Paris. 

As I remember, our parting was 
immediately subsequent to a farewell 
feed at the Hermitage. In that snug 
dining-room, third on the right hand, 
the virtuous and incomparable Phi- 
lippe had treated us as if he loved us. 
That man’s philanthropy is truly re- 
markable. It were base ingratitude 
not to devote a line to the memory 
of his masterpiece. The accomplished 
successor of the Vatels of other days 
knew that it was your last repast in 
Paris, that you were about to be con- 
signed to the tough mercies of British 
beefsteaks and to the waxen ameni- 
ties of pommes-de-terres au naturel, 
and he resolved you should regret 
him. Never had his bisque been 
smoother or more savoury, his trifles 
more fragrant, his chdteaubriant more 
exquisitely scasoned. Iam sure that 
when you read these lines the crackle 
of his cramouskis will recur to your 
palate, and the balmy bouquet of his 
chambertin pass pleasantly before 
your imaginative olfactories. In his 
far-away nook hard by the fish market, 
Philippe reigns supreme amongst Pa- 
risian restaurateurs. His external 
pretensions less than those of his more 
magnificent rivals of the Palais Royal 
and Italian Boulevard, in his perfor- 
mances he beats them all. Iam happy 
to inform you that, in compliance with 
the prevailing custom, a testimonial 
is preparing, to consist of a buisson 
@écrevisses—a score of enamel craw- 
fishes, heaped on a golden dish, to be 
presented to him, after a suitable 
banquet, by a select committee of 
gastronomes, All great culinary ar- 
tists are tender-hearted, and I am 
convinced the worthy creature will be 
moved to tears. The first idea was 
to erect a statue to him, and a sketch 
had even been made, in which he was 
represented in his full uniform of chef 
de cuisine, with the rosette of the 
Legion of Honour — conferred upon 
him by the President Louis Napoleon, 
after dining there one day incognito 
with Magnan and Persigny—in the 
button-hole of his snow-white vest. 
The base of the monument was taste- 
fully adorned with allegorical devices, 
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and with the principal implements of 
the great man’s art; and on a scroll 
displayed by relievo figures of Bacchus 
and Ceres, were the words— 


Av GranpD PHILIPPE, 
L’EvrorE RECONNOISSANTE. 


But a sensible committee-man, ob- 
serving that Philippe deserved better 
than to be treated as an ordinary 
celebrity, proposed the écrevisses as 
an amendment to the statue, and the 
craw-fish were carried unanimously, 

This is a bad place for lazy corres- 
pondents to date from. The ordinarily 
received excuses of nonovelty, nothing 
to write about, will hardly pass cur- 
rent when the word Paris heads the 
paper. Paris, the polite centre to 
which all that is art and elegance 
converges, the modern Babel where 
the confusion of tongues is realised, 
the great table d’hote of Europe, whi- 
ther all nations throng to dine, the 
temple of taste, the abode of pleasure, 
Such was Paris—such Paris still to a 
certain extent is, although the events 
of the last few years have in some re- 
spects impaired its splendour. 

Had I, in Louis Philippe’s time, 
written a letter hence de omnibus rebus 
worth the speaking of, purposing to 
touch upon art, literature, politics, 
the drama—politics would assuredly 
have led the van, perhaps composed 
the bulk of my despatch. Underthemo- 
narchy of July they were ever the most 
prominent and eagerly-discussed topic. 
Those were the days when newspapers 
circulated their fifties of thousands, 
when the ablest men in France, untram- 
melled by the necessity of signature, 
availed themselves of their columns 
for the utterance of their opinions and 
support of their parties ; when fierce 
polemics between rival prints daily 
excited and engrossed the public, and 
sword or pistol often decided disputes 
that the pen had begun. I need not 
tell you how complete a change has 
taken place since then. Newspapers 
are now as meek as the mutton that 
Corydon drives to pasture—Corydon 
being represented, in their case, by 
his Excellency the Minister of the 
Interior. They are as guarded in 
their discourse as they were turbulent 
and malignant before the advent of 
the last republic—licentious and un- 
bridled for some time after its inaugu- 
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ration. Home politics are a dead 
letter here—a topic totally tabooed. 
Discussion is out of the question when 
only one side is allowed advocacy ; 
and, moreover, when the whole action 
of government is silent and secret, 
there really is nothing to discuss. As 
to the Legislative Chamber, whose de- 
bates once afforded so ample a theme 
of conversation, so suggestive a sub- 
ject for controversy, not one person in 
a dozen knows when it sits, and not 
one in a hundred cares. It is the 
merest phantom of a popular assembly 
ever evoked by the will of a practical 
despot. It imposes upon nobody, and 
none know that better than the Em- 
peror. Why, then, it may be asked, 
does he keep up the farce—why not 
suppress it and save its cost? Not 
80 fast: another consideration inter- 
venes. The Chamber, as now con- 
stituted, is a sort of refuge for the 
political destitute, for adventurous 
and unscrupulous individuals, political 
condottierit, possessing moré or less 
talent, activity, and audacity, more or 
less power to do mischief, and who 
might prove troublesome if cast upon 
their own resources. Itis a very con- 
venient coop for birds of that feather 
—for restless partisans, who must be 
fed, even when not wanted to fight, 
lest they should desert to the enemy. 
They pocket their pay, frequent court 
receptions, dine with Corydon, Per- 
signy, and the superb Fould, and ask 
no better than to see the present state 
of things eternally endure, being well 
aware that, under a government to 
whose patronage combined ability and 
respectability were the only passport, 
few of them would have a chance of 
employment or distinction. 

The present state of political feeling 
in Paris—which I presume may still 
be taken as a guide to that of France 
in general—is anomalous enough. 
There are two points on which the 
French seem to have difficulty in 
making up their minds, and those 
points are the character of their ruler 
and their own exact condition. The 
latter does not appear very difficult 
to realise. They have merely to re- 
member that there is one man in 
France who, by a stroke of his pen or 
a word of his mouth, can send any of 
them into prison or exile, and con- 
trary to whose good pleasure nothing 
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can be written or spoken without en- 
tailing prompt punishment, inflicted 
without trial, and admitting of no 
appeal; who levies taxes and makes 
laws by the arbitrary exercise of his 
uncontrolled will and unlimited power 
—and they must at once feel that 
their political condition is degraded, 
and that they exist under the sway 
of adespot. But this, whatever the 
Opposition may say, is not felt as 
grievous by the great majority of the 
nation. Far be it from me so to libel 
France, as to say that many of her 
sons do not sorely chafe under the 
yoke they cannot shake off. But the 
great majority are so well pleased to 
have got order and comparative secu- 
rity, after all they have suffered since 
1848, that they trouble themselves 
very little about the loss of that liberty 
which, in fact, notwithstanding all 
their enthusiasm for its name, their 
tricoloured flags and patriotic songs, 
and ribbon-bedecked trees, and such- 
like tomfooleries, they have never yet 
rightly understood or really possessed. 
There is such a strange fickleness in 
the national character, that they 
scarcely enjoy a thing before growing 
disgusted with it. A new system of 
government bas hardly begun to work, 
when they begin to abuse it, because 
it does not at once combine every 
advantage and display every perfec- 
tion. They have no patience to 
await gradual improvement. Certain- 
ly the greatest combined prosperity 
and liberty ever enjoyed by France 
was under the moderate, although 
not blameless, government of Louis 
Philippe. Corruption there was, un- 
doubtedly; selfishness, and unjusti- 
fiable dynastic ambition — militating 
against the interests of the country— 
on the part of the old king, whose 
character had little that commanded 
either respect or sympathy. But in+ 
point of purity, there was not much 
gained by the advent to power of 
Messrs Rollin, Blanc, and their ac- 
complices; a little patience must have 
brought electoral reform; and the 
ignominious ejection from the Tuileries 
and subsequent confiscation of the 
Orleans property were rather severe 
retribution for the thimble-rig of the 
wretched Spanish marriages, and the 
Judas-kiss at Eu. These matters, 


however, pertain almost to ancient 
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history; and are not worth dwelling 
upon. I was referring to the attitude 
of that minority of the nation (nume- 
rically a small one, as I believe 
which, consisting of men of hig 
spirit and intellectual superiority, 
worthy to possess, able to enjoy, and 
irritated at having been robbed of 
constitutional freedom, stand aloof in 
silent discontent. Deprived of those 
means of pacific warfare that the press 
and the tribune formerly afforded 
them, many of the most eminent 
persons in France, long distinguished 
as statesmen, orators, philosophers, 
writers, have withdrawn, unacquies- 
cent and indignant, from the arena, 
and await, with sadness apd disgust, 
changes which they desire rather than 
dare hope for. The majority of these 
men belong to the Orleanist party, 
which, weak in numbers, and deficient 
in dynastic prestige, relies on the 
talents of its members, and on the 
nation’s supposed grateful recollection 
of its past rule. For the present it 
can but wait and watch. The Cer- 
berus of opposition, whose three heads 
are Legitimacy, Republicanism, and 
Orleanism, is close muzzled for the 
moment. He cannot bite, he hardly 
dares to show his teeth and growl. 
As to Henry V.’s partisans, one hears 
nothing of them, since all talk of a 
fusion has ceased, beyond the occa- 
sional circulation of biting jests and 
scandalous tales concerning the pre- 
sent court and government—an un- 
dignified mode of warfare, indulged 
in to a discreditable extent, especially 
at the time of and since the Emperor’s 
matriage, in the drawing-roome of 
both the monarchical parties. The 
republicans are doubtless the party 
in whose councils and movements the 
most activity prevails ; but the recent 
public investigation of the conspira- 
. cies of the Hippodrome and Opera 
Comique has shown how quickly the 
vigilance of the authorities detects 
their schemes, and what base and in- 
capable agents the plotters are reduced 
to employ. 

Meanwhile the car of state rolls on 
without much creaking of the wheels, 
amidst a pretty general admission, 
either expressed or tacit, that things 
‘might be worse. Napoleon III. has 
neither roused the enthusiasm nor 
won the affections of the French, but 
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he has made them respect and fear 
him, and by the greater number he is 
looked upon with unfeigned gratitude 
as their saviour from anarchy. If he 
aimed at more than this—at rekindling 
the enthusiasm his uncle once inspired 
—he must be much disappointed at 
the ill success of his efforts. It is 
undeniable that he has done great 
things, and made for himself a posi- 
tion, in the mind of the French na- 
tion, for which his previous career had 
laid small foundation. He has stilled 
the feverish pulsation of the heart of 
France, and that with far less blood- 
letting than his foes assert. Paris, 
whose easily-roused working-classes 
are prompt, dn small provocation, to 
quit their workshops for the street, 
throw up barricades, and proclaim the 
downfall of the powers that be, has 
been kept quiet, not merely—as pre- 
tended by those who deny that there 
can be good in anything connected 
with the imperial government — by 
the force or the fear of bayonets, but 
by means better becoming a sovereign 
who has his subjects’ welfare at heart. 


‘Thenumerous and prodigiousimprove- 


ments now in progress in this capital 
employ seventy thousand men, whose 
labours, whilst greatly beautifying the 
city and increasing its salubrity, tend 
to render future revolutions—of the 
same nature as former ones—extreme- 
ly difficult, and their success almost 
impossible. A strategical idea is 
manifest in all these alterations. 
Thus the prolongation of the Rue de 
Rivoli, from the Tuileries to the Hétel 
de Ville, cuts a broad avenue through 
one of the most densely-built quarters 
of Paris—a labyrinth of small, dingy 
streets, whose squalid houses seem to 
nod at each other across the narrow 
interval, and whose grimy pavement 
has never, since it first was laid, been 
warmed by aray of sun. Even in the 
Cité, whose vice-haunted alleys and 
horrible cut-throat lanes Eugene Sue 
has described with startling fidelity in 
the most successful and mischievous 
of his novels, one hardly meets with 
anything worse than in the district 
whose principal boundary points are 
the Palace of the Louvre, the Market 
of the Innocents, and the Hétel de 
Ville. The name of some of the 
streets—such as the Rue des Maun- 
vaises Paroles, Rue du Chevalier du 
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Guet—tell of their indifferent charac- 
ter in former days, and their fame has 
gained little by lapse of time. In 
cases of insurrection, they were a nest 
of insurgents, whom the soldiery could 
not expel without severe loss, and 
whose proximity to the Hotel de Ville 
—that central and important point 
whose possession has been the first 
object of every insurrection—was ex- 
tremely disadvantageous. Now the 
mason’s pick and trowel have driven a 
broad passage for troops, and establish- 
ed a direct and rapid communication 
between the Hotel de Ville on the one 
hand, and the Champs Elysées and 
Champ de Mars on the other. The 
same idea is to be traced in the for- 
mation of the new Rue de Strasbourg, 
extending from the railway station 
to the boulevard St Denis, and also 
cutting through a maze of narrow ill- 
inhabited streets, and in other con- 
templated improvements on a large 
scale. Of course such changes are 
costly, and it is hard to say whence 
all the money comes ; but, when com- 
pletely carried out, Paris will be quite 
another city. When that time arrives, 
what is to be done with the numerous 
workmen who will find their occupa- 
tion suddenly gone? This question 
is difficult to answer. Perhaps the 
Emperor could reply to it, although 
nobody else is able ; and at any rate, 
in Paris, of late years, people have 
got out of the habit of looking too far 
forward, and content themselves with 
the evil of the day, which certainly 
has often been more than sufficient. 
The gloomy predictions of the Op- 
position, at the time of the imperial 
marriage, have since been proved 
utterly groundless. When the sin- 
gular alliance was announced as de- 
cided upon, there was jubilation in 
Orleanist and Legitimist coteries, ‘It 
is the first nail in his coffin,” they 
cried; and, that nothing might be 
wanting on their part to disgust the 
nation and accelerate his interment, 
they commenced the propagation of 
every accusation malice could devise 
against the wife of hischoice. Manu- 
‘script lampoons—(many of them of 
the most scurrilous description, and 
containing the vilest charges)—were 
passed from hand to hand; letters in 
the same style were sent to foreign 
newspapers ; no stone was left un- 
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turned; no lie uninvented ; to bring 
the fortunate lady, and, through her, 
her husband, into odium and con- 
tempt. But the labour was fruitless, 
Paris, taken by surprise, looked on 
coldly enough at the wedding, just 
as it would at a gorgeous scene in a 
comedy, amused, pleased, like a play- 
ground full of children, with the show 
and the glitter, and the military pa- 
geant, and comforted in its pocket by 
the enormous influx of strangers. 
Then, and for some time afterwards, 
it seemed to consider the Empress as 
an object of curiosity rather than of 
sympathy or affection. But her sweet 
manners, her affability, generosity, 
and benevolence, have won many 
hearts, and she is now decidedly po- 
pular. The contemptible tactics and 
indecent scandal of the Opposition, 
have proved innocuous, and to all 
appearance there is no more chance 
of evil resulting to Napoleon III., 
from‘ his matrimonial coup de téte, 
than there would have been had he 
contracted a union with any foreign 
princess, whose hand he a year ago 
could possibly have obtained. 
Perhaps the most fortunate thing 
for the present absolute ruler of 
France that has occurred, since he 
assumed that position in December 
1851, has been the aggression of 
Russia upon Turkey. His position 
with the nation bas been decidedly 
improved by the firmness of his fo- 
reign policy. It is consolatory to the 
self-love of the French to see that, if 
he keeps a tight hand on them at 
home, he knows how to make them 
respected abroad. It pleases them to 
institute comparisons between the 
promptitude and ability displayed, 
throughout the whole progress of the 
Eastern question, by Drouyn de 
l’Huys, acting, of course, under the 
immediate orders of the Emperor, 
who is, to a great extent, his own 
minister, and the bungling, vacillat- 
ing, procrastinating, proceedings of 
Lords Aberdeen and Clarendon. 
“Wanted! Volunteers for Tur- 
key.” Such is the placard I daily 
expect to find stuck up at the street 
corner, headed with a brilliant paint- 
ing of a score of Cossacks put to the 
rout by the single scimitar of a hero 
in Turkish uniform. And as in 
Whitehall one meets dapper rifle- 
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men and dashing hussars, with stripes 
on their arms, and ribbons in their 
schakos, parading the pavement in 
quest of recruits, so do I anticipate 
shortly seeing the Porte’s recruiting 
sergeants pulling up volunteers on the 


boulevards. The tide of military 
adventure is setting strong towards 
the East. The soldier of fortune, 
once so common a character, had 
nearly disappeared, in consequence of 
the long peace prevailing in Europe, 
and which can scarcely be said to 
have been broken by the intestine 
wars of Poland, Portugal, and Spain. 
Bat the campaigns consequent on the 
hurricane of revolution that swept 
across Europe in 1848 again brought 
him into notice. He is Pole, Hun- 
garian, German, Italian—sometimes, 
but less frequently, English or French. 
The rank and file of the Sultan’s army 
may be exceedingly indigenous and 
Mahometan ; but amongst the offi- 
cers will be found crowds of foreign- 
ers—Christian in practice or profes- 
sion, or in both. In Paris, the fa- 
vourite resort or permanent abode of 
numerous unemployed military men 
of all nations, one daily hears of some 
bold adventurer—who has already, 
perhaps, passed through half-a-dozen 
services—starting for the scene of the 
war to tender his sword and services 
to the Ottoman. There will be a 
great gathering of keen blades on the 
Danube’s banks, and Leicester Square 
and Regent Street will doubtless miss 
the presence of many distinguished 
foreigners in faded braid and exten- 
sive mustaches, even as we, upon the 
boulevards, already note a diminu- 
tion in the number of exotic loungers 
of martial aspect. 

Ten years ago, if politics might 
have rightfully insisted upon the most 
prominent place. in a letter intended 
as a hasty glance at the principal 
topics engrossing the thoughts and 
attention of Paris, literature’s claim 
to be next considered could not fairly 
have been disallowed. For then 
there still was vitality and vigour in 
French literature; many books worth 
the reading, and some that com- 
manded attention. Now, I scarcely 
exaggerate when I say, that French 
literature is dead. It lives, of course, 
in its accumulated treasures, but 
additions to its stores are rare indeed. 
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Whether, in its then rather declining 
state, the February revolution was 
too much for it, or that it will not 
flourish under a despotism,—whether 
it be lack of encouragement from 
readers, or exhaustion on the part of 
writers, one thing is certain, that it 
goes, as the French say, but on one 
leg. Indeed, it can hardly hobble 
along, even with the help of crutches, 
In vain do I rack my memory and 
refer to catalogues: during the whole 
of the present year, not half-a-dozen 
works of importance and permanent 
interest have appeared. .M. Guizot’s 
volumes on Cromwell and the Com- 
monwealth— (a continuation of his 
history of the English revolution)— 
are announced as presently to be pub- 
lished. The learned, the profound, 
the accomplished M. Cousin, has 
given us the first volume of the his- 
tory of the Duchesse de Longueville, 
a lady whose privilege it has been to 
inspire the philosopher with a posthu- 
mous passion, of which his contem- 
poraries reap the benefit. Although 
but the first instalment of a work 
whose ultimate extent, and the period 
of its continuation, are alike uncer: 
tain, this volume has been eagerly 
read here, both on account of the 
interest of the subject, and as the 
production of one of the most distin- 
guished of living Frenchmen. But 
the book of the year is unquestionably 
M. Weiss’s History of the Protestant 
Refugees. -It has been universally 
read, and has given rise to a very 
sharp controversy, which still con- 
tinues. Exasperated at the praise 
which all the moderate Catholic critics 
of any celebrity bestowed upon this 
temperately-written work—at the ge- 
neral denunciation of the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, as an impo- 
litic and cruel measure—and at the 
implied censure thus cast upon Louis 
XIV.—the ultramontane Univers 
struck in, after some hesitation, and 
dealt its first blow at the Débats. 
That paper, whose Protestant lean- 
ings are no secret, was not slow to 
reply. Hence a very pretty quarrel, 
numerous articles, thrusts and coun- 
ter-thrusts.. The abominble intol- 
erance of the Jesuit party has drawn 
upon them a stinging castigation in 
the columns of the Revue de I’ Instruc- 
tion Publique of the 10th instant, the 
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writer of which, M. Rigault, scarcely 
condescending to argue seriously in 
favour of that principle of religious 
tolerance which all but a bigoted 
and, fortunately, a very small fraction 
of Christians espouse and maintain, 
lashes, with cutting irony, the jour- 
nalists who have dared, in the nine- 
teenth century, to avouch and uphold 
the doctrine that “error cannot be 
persecuted, only chastised; truth 
alone can be persecuted.” This exe- 
crable tenet is the basis of all the 
arguments put forward by the fana- 
tical party, as often as they get tired 
of sneering at historical authorities 
which the whole world besides re- 
spects, and of maintaining that there 
was no persecution of the Huguenots 
under Louis XIV. ; that the dragon- 
nades were attended by no acts of 
cruelty, but were a mere customary 
quartering of soldiers in the houses of 
persons who did not pay their taxes ; 
that the Protestants who fled from 
France at that period were not the 
most earnest, intelligent, and high 
principled, but the most depraved and 
disreputable—with other statements 
equally consonant with reason and 
truth. To this doctrine, that error 
cannot be persecuted, a doctrine wor- 
thy of the bloodiest days of that In- 
quisition which, after reading their 
articles, it is impossible to doubt that 
the writers in the Univers would, had 
they the power, joyfully revive, M. 
Rigault—whose paper, D’une nouvelle 
espece de Critique Littéraire, is an ad- 
mirable specimen of courteous satire, 
at once polished, scornful, and logical 
—thus replies: ‘* It is precisely what 
Nero would have said to the Chris- 
tians, had he edited the Acta Diurna of 
Rome. It was Julian’s reply ; it has 
been the reply of all persecutors to 
all victims. It justifies the Inquisi- 
tion and the tortures of the Vaudois, 
and the St Bartholomew, dear to the 
memory of the Christians of the 
Univers ; it justifies the Mussulmans, 
when, in Mahomet’s name, they chas- 
tise the Syrian Christians, whom the 
Univers daily defends with a warmth 
that does it honour, but that gives 
the lie direct to its doctrines; it 
would justify the Czar, if it pleased 
him to chastise Roman error in the 
name of Greek truth. For who, in 
this world, does net believe and pro- 
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claim himself the sole possessor of 
the truth? Whefe are the sages, 
even amongst governments,.who mo- 
destly say—** What do I know?” 
And what would M. Aubineau (the 
writer in the Univers) reply, upon 
the day when Protestant England, 
relapsing into fanaticism, should re- 
vive former persecutions of Catholic 
England, and should say derisively— 
‘We do not persecute, we do but 
chastise you?” In the course of the 
controversy, the fanatical party had 
not spared sophistry, and had endea- 
voured to prove that Fénélon himself 
was an advocate of religious persecu- 
tion. In triumphant refutation of 
this audacious attempt, M. Rigault 
closes his paper by a beautiful ex- 
tract from a sermon preached by the 
gentle and pious archbishop of Cam- 
brai, in presence of the Electors of 
Bavaria and Cologne, and of the 
flower of the clergy of France, in 
which he eloquently and forcibly in- 
culcated tolerance, basing his precepts 
upon the words of Christ himself and 
of St Augustine. Thus, as far as the 
controversy has yet gone, all the 
honours of the war of words have 
been for the moderate Catholic party. 
Hitherto the Protestant writers— 
who are neither few nor feeble—have 
not meddled in the matter. But it 
is said that, exasperated by the un- 
provoked onslaught of the ultras, they 
are marshalling their forces, and about 
to take the field. The Jesuits had 
better look to their defences. 

But what on earth am I thinking 
of, to expend two precious pages of let- 
ter-paper upon such matters as these, 
when there lies before me, waiting 
for a word, the volume after which 
all Paris has for the last month been 
running? You know Dr Véron, 


Ebony? Stop a minute!—If you do 


not known him, don’t admit it. You 
would be immediately cut by your 
friends, despised by your acquain- 
tances, and sent to Coventry by 
everybody but your creditors. The 
circulation of your Magazine, instead 
of increasing by a few thousands, 
as it usually does, upon next New 
Year’s day would sink at once from 
50,000 to zero. Without exception 
of Napoleon III., Philippe the cook, 
Fould the Jew, or Dumas the dra- 
matist, Véron is the greatest man in 
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France. If you doubt it, read his 


book. You neednot go much beyond 
its title-page to obtain all the infor- 


mation you can desire. His first 
chapter is headed, in dropsical letters, 
with the words, Wool am. This is 
evidently a reply to the impertinent 
question at one time current amongst 
the blackguardry of London: Who 
are you? Somebody has been put- 
ting it to Dr Véron, who complai- 
santly replies. He replies, however, 
with a difference. In the course of 
his volume he certainly gives us 
abundant* opportunity of discerning 
what he is (as if everybody did not 
know that!) but the who is rather 
more obscure. He ignores his pro- 
genitors, hops over his childhood, and 
presents himself to his readers full- 
grown, and walking the hospitals. 
On ne connoit pas toujours son pere ; 
cest dommage. On est certain tou- 
jours den avoir eu; cela console. Such 
is the acute observation of some phi- 
losophical Frenchman—La Rochefou- 
cault or Paul de Kock at a guess. 
It has been frequently remarked that 
genius is not hereditary, at least, not 
in the direct line; that few heroes 
and sages have had sons as heroic and 
wise as themselves. If we admit this 
proposition, a natural inference from 
it is, that great men have generally 
little fathers. Ergo, Véron pere must 
have been a simpleton of the feeblest 
description. The whole talent of the 
Véronic race has evidently concen- 
trated itself in the writer of the pre- 
sent autobiography. / 

Strolling once in a remote part of 
Dorsetshire, I came upon a bumpkin 
seated under a hedge and reading 
Blackwood’s Magazine, which “ the 
squeire,” he told me, had left down at 
the farm. Whilst he thus took his 
nibble at literature, the cart stood 
still, and brown Giles had a pleasant 
bite at the green corn. Now, as 
casual bucolic readers of that class 
into whose hands this letter (which, 
although marked private, I cannot 
depend on. your not publishing) may 
chance to fall, may possibly not have 
heard of Dr Véron, I will glance, for 
the benefit of such country gentlemen, 
at the qualities and career of that ex- 
traordinary person. Although lustres 
more than I care to count have 
elapsed since you and I, Ebony, were 
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thrashed for preferring prisoner’s base 
to Cxsar’s Commentaries, you have, 
perhaps, not forgotten a schoolboy 
practice of reckoning the waistcoat 
buttons, coupling a calling or profes- 
sion with each. The word that cor- 
responded with the last button was 
supposed to decide the reckoner’s fu- 
ture career. Unless Dr Véron's but- 
tons were unusually numerous, he has 
realised all their predictions. Ac- 
cording to his own account—and I 
give nothing concerning him upon 
worse authority—he has been in turn 
(and out of turn) surgeon, gamester, 
journalist, statesman, idler, agricul- 
turist, author, manager of the opera, 
and vender of quack medicines. From 
the day he was weaned down to the 
present time—that is to say, during 
fifty-two years—he has been on the 
most intimate terms with all the cele- 
brities of France, not to say of Europe. 
In his first chapter we find the Em- 
peror of the French courting his so- 
ciety. ‘ Desiring to become ac- 
quainted with all the distinguished 
persons of my country, I naturally 
wish to make your acquaintance. A 
mutual friend assures me that you 
will kindly accept a tavern dinner 
with me, and I hasten to seize this 
opportunity, which will enable me to 
converse with a man of whom I have 
often heard speak,” &c. &c. Thus 
wrote Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, 
then lately arrived at Paris, as repre- 
sentative of the people, and abiding, 
just like a natural person, at the Hotel 
du Rhin, Place Vendéme, to the 
renowned Dr Véron. The clever 
schemer was casting about for. parti- 
sans. The “ diner d’auberge,” which 
the doctor eagerly accepted, was fol- 
lowed by others; Véron, then in the 
journalistic phase of his protean ex- 
istence, became a stanch Buonapartist, 
and the Constitutionnel, then his pro- 
perty, but which he has since sold for 
half a million of francs, continues to 
the present day an organ of the im- 
perial government. Three years later, 
a fortnight after the coup détat, we 
find him receiving his reward (proba- 
bly not his only one) in the shape of 
officer’s rank in the Legion of Honour, 
announced to him by a brief note 
from the Prince-president, which he 
also publishes. Indeed he has a mania 
for publishing correspondence, and 
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must be a dangerous man to write to. 
There are persons who never burn a 
letter, but hoard them as a usurer 
does post-obits, then, after-a score 
of years’ interval, drag them from 
their dusty recess, to the consterna- 
tion of their friends. Dr Véron, as 
far as his first volume goes (there are 
four more coming) behaves with tol- 
erable discretion, and publishes no 
letters by whose publicity the writers 
would be likely to feel much annoyed. 
They answer a double purpose, prov- 
ing the doctor’s intimacy with all man- 
ner of great people, and helping to fill 
his closely printed octavo. Upon the 
whole, they form the most amusing 
portion of the volume, as they are as- 
suredly the best written ; for the doc- 
tor’s own style is shambling and dis- 
connected, and his book utterly de- 
void of literary merit. 

_ Asan ex-journalist, and as the pro- 
prietor of a celebrated cough lozenge, 
which. originally owed its vogue to 
puffing, and which still, by the same 
means, is made annually to yield him 
a very handsome income, Dr Véron 
was naturally well aware of the value 
of advertisements. Rich enough to 
write for glory, and despise gold, he 
was lavish of preliminary announce- 
ments. For weeks before the appear- 
ance of his volume, one could not take 
up a newspaper without seeing ‘* M/é- 
moires d'un Bourgeois de Paris, par le 
docteur L. Véron,” sprawling over an 
entire page. The book came out, and 
there was a rush for it. The great 
medicine-man did not forget his cun- 
ning, but manceuvred with his usual 
ability. A few hundred copies were 
supplied, and then no more could be 
had, the book was out of print. 
For two days the public, with the 
exception of the fortunate few who 


had been prompt in application, were . 


fain to content themselves with the 
perusal of huge placards everywhere 
displayed, giving the tempting ‘‘ con- 
tents” of the doctor’s nine chapters, 
Then the issue was resumed, and three 
or four thousand copies were run off. 
It may be doubted whether the fature 
volumes will find such a demand. 
Something more piquant was ex- 
pected. The doctor is not half scan- 
dalous enough. “He speaks well of 
every body—particularly of himself— 
and is consequently insipid. He be- 
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gins by announcing his intention of 
following in the footsteps of those old 
chroniclers, shrewd and witty bur- 
gesses of Paris—the L’Estoiles, the 
Patruo, the Tallemant des Réaux— 
whose life-like and characteristic 
sketches of the men and events of 
their dav, of the usages, follies, and 
vices of society, have been handed 
down to our time, and are still highly 
esteemed and often referred to. The 
bald narration, the stale anecdotes, 
the triviality and egotism that suc- 
ceed to this ambitious announcement, 
make one smile at the modest Véron’s 
estimate of his own powers. He is 
not witty, his style is pointless, he is 
incapabie of sketching the slightest of 
those pen-and-ink portraits of the re- 
markable persons he has known, that 
one expects in a book of this class, 
and that would constitute its chief 
merit and attraction. To enable you 
to form an idea of his mode of con- 
cocting a big volume, I will give you 
the skeleton of a chapter. Not of the 
first, which literally contains nothing 
at all, except half-a-dozen of the 
letters from friends already mentioned, 
and an account, much more minute 
and medical than important or inte- 
resting, of the doctor’s early studies, 
of his mornings in the hospital of La 
Pitié, of his dissection of an elephant, 
of his service at the Foundling Hos- 
pital, of his observations on the milk 
of nurses and the screams of children, 
of his saving a friend's life by bleed- 
ing him nine times, and that of an old 
porteress, by stopping the bleeding of 
her nose, and of his early retirement 
in disgust from the practice of his pro- 
fession. The second chapter, headed 
‘The Empire,” is a rather more fa- 
vourablesample of thedoctor’s powers. 
That early period of his life has evi- 
dently left him some vivid impressions, 
and one almost regrets he does not 
dwell upon them rather longer. He 
is superficial and desultory to a degree 
seldom met with, and passes rapidly 
from the state of society under the 
first Napoleon to Madame Saqui and 
her tight rope, and thence to the 
fashion of ladies’ dresses. These were 
ugly enough, as the portraits of the 
time testify. Women’s waists were 
under their arms, and their girdles 
across their bosoms. Here we have 
a milliner’s bill, of gowns, feathers, 
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and finery of all kinds supplied to her 
Majesty the empress and queen dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1806. It 
amounts to seven thousand pounds 
sterling. Those were the days of high 


feeding and full feeding. The man 
who could devour a hundred dozen of 
oysters at a sitting (!) was admired 
and respected. The pleasures of the 
time were not of a refined description. 
‘General Daumesnil, who was go- 
vernor of Vincennés, gave an oyster 
breakfast to all the officers of his regi- 
ment, in the cellars of the Fréres Pro- 
vencaux, when he was as yet only 
major in the chasseurs of the Guard. 
All the cellars were lighted up, and 
on every pile of bottles was placed a 
board with the name*of the wine and 
of the vintage. They drank of every 
wine and of every vintage.” The 
number of restaurants and coffee- 
houses greatly increased—many of 
them established by the cooks of the 
old aristocracy, then ruined and in 
banishment. Here Dr Véron tells 
several anecdotes, chiefly gastrono- 
mical, which have certainly been 
printed at least once before. I pass 
on to the most interesting part of the 
chapter—which part, as usual, is not 
the doctor’s own, but consists of three 
letters from a dashing officer of light 
dragoons, M. Dubois Craneé, written 
in the year VIII. of the French re- 
public. These letters, whose authen- 
ticity M. Véron guarantees, are in- 
teresting relics of an eventful time. 
The first, dated 12th Pluviose, is from 
Paris, where the writer had just ar- 
rived. General Lefebvre took him to 
see the First Consul. 

““T confess,” writes M. Crancé, 
“that I was intimidated; but his 
affability soon put me at my ease. ‘I 
have heard of you,’ he said, ‘and am 
very glad to see you; come and dine 
with me to-morrow.’ Accordingly, I 
dine with him to-day, and shall have 
more time to examine this extraordi- 
nary man. He works eighteen hours 
a-day. The turn of the ministers does 
not come until night. 
long,’ he says. He never goes to bed 
before four in the morning; he holds 
six or seven councils of State every 
decade, and himself discusses all ad- 
ministrative subjects with a precision 
and clearness that astonish even those 
men who are most accustomed to such 
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labours. On décadi he allows him- 
self a little repose; that day he goes 
into the. country ; Madame Chabaud 
dined there with him the day before 
yesterday ; there was an odd medley: 
the Turkish ambassador, two pacified 
Chouan chiefs, senators, legislators, 
painters, poets, and his numerous fa- 
mily. Upon that day he remains an 
hour at table, but in general twenty 
minutes suffice for his repast. 

‘““The Chouans were beaten four 
days ago ; I saw seven of those gentry 
who are going to be shot ; they have 
a grey uniform, with red waistcoat 
and facings. It is a difficult war ; the 
troops are numerous and good.” 

The next letter is written subse- 
quently to the dinner, of which it 
gives the following account :— 

“TI got to the Luxembourg rather 
late ; they were at dinner: I saluted 
the consul; he made sign to me to 
sit down. The table was laid for 
twenty, but we were only eight, in- 
cluding his step-daughter and her 
brother. Buonaparte was in a bad 
humonr ; he said nothing till towards 
the end of the meal, when he spoke 
about Italy. He eats very rapidly, 
and a great deal, especially pastry. 
The dishes were plain, but exquisitely 
dressed. We were but eighteen min- 
utes at table. Buonaparte is waited 
upon by two young Mamelukes and 
two little Abyssinians. It is not true 
that he eats only of dishes prepared 
exclusively for him. Amongst other 
things, he ate part of a mushroom 
pastry, of which I had a good share. 
He drinks little wine, and drinks it 
pure. As soon as he had finished his 
dessert he got up, and we went into 
the drawing-room. Whilst we took 
coffee, he said a few words to me 
about the regiment, and immediately 
afterwards went into the room where 
he works ; the whole business did not 
last more than twenty-five or thirty 
minutes.” : 

The third letter, which has less in- 
terest, is dated from the army of the 
Rhine. The writer was killed a week 
The manners of the con- 
quering heroes of Buonaparte’s armies 
were neither urbane nor. courteous, 
according to Dr Véron’s account. 
‘You were reading a newspaper in 
some public place,” he says; ‘‘an 
officer would come in, and, without 
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saying a word, take it out of your 
hands; at the opening of the theatre 
door, military men, instead of tak- 
ing their turn, would not wait, and 
passed before everybody. Every civi- 
lian was a péhin.” Then comes a 
story of an odd declaration of love 
made by Baron Capelle to the Prin- 
cess Eliza, grand-dachess of Lucca. 
She was suffering from the toothache 
one day that the baron called upon 
her. He urged the extraction of the 
offending ivory. She would not hear 
of it. A dentist was sent for, who 
declared that the tooth could not be 
saved. Baron Capelle took him into 
acorner. ‘ Extract the correspond- 
ing tooth from my jaw,” he said. The 
operation performed, quietly and noise- 
lessly, the baron showed the tooth. 
** You see,” he said, “* that it is over 
in a second, and that the loss is not 
visible.” Details of the morals of the 
time, un peu décolletés, occupy a few 
pages; then comes an account of the 
Palais Royal, as it then was, and as 
it often has been described ; then a 
strange medley of gossip about Ma- 
demoiselle Bourgoin the actress, the 
tribunal of commerce, the stock ex- 
change—then held in and in front of 
the church of the Petits Péres, (people 
used to ask “‘ what is doing in the 
gutter?” just as in London they used 
to say, “‘ what is doing in the alley ?”) 
and some amusing anecdotes of the 
well-known commissary and capitalist, 
Ouvrard. The chapter finished, one 
retains not a line or an idea ; it is the 
very lightest of light reading, and as 
such may suit the vulgar taste of 
Paris, which is at present for books 
that can be read without the least ef- 
fort of mind or attention. The third 
chapter, professing to treat of art and 
science, manufactures, agriculture, and 
literature under the Empire, consists 
’ of extracts from the Moniteur, of lists 
of plays, of scraps of bad poetry ex- 
tracted from vaudevilles, and of an 
anecdote or two of Mademoiselle Mars, 
with whom the doctor was of course 
well acquainted. But I have not 
patience to examine the twaddling 
volume chapter by chapter, nor would 
you thank me for so doing. Here 
and there one comes to an amusing 
paragraph. The following sketch is 
from the early days of the Restora- 
tion. 
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“The young officers of the house- 
hold troops, whom many sought to 
vex by comparing them with the 
soldiers of the Empire, would not suf- 
fer the least slight. Thence arose 
daily duels, and quite a little popula- 
tion of duellists. ‘There was fighting 
in the morning by daylight; fighting 
at night by lamplight. For some 
months I officiated as surgeon to the 
maison militaire of Louis XVIII. ; 
during that time I dressed more than 
one sword wound, and witnessed more 
than one amputation consequent on 
those encounters. A duellist entered 
the Café Francais, situated on the 
boulevard, at the corner of the Rue 
Laffitte, and, glancing scornfully at 
all present: ‘I should find no one 
here,’ he said, ‘disposed to cross 
swords this morning.’ ‘You are 
mistaken, sir!’ replied a gentleman 
in spectacles ; ‘give me your card.’ 
On the card was the name of Count 
de .- The gentleman in spectacles 
gave his ; he-was the Marquis de ——. 
* Count,’ said the Marquis, in a tone 
of quiet banter, ‘I never put myself 
out of my way; on no account do I 
deviate from my habits; I rise late; 
we will not fight, therefore, until noon 
to-morrow!’ Then he called the 
waiter. ‘Here,’ he said, handing 
him the count’s card, ‘take these two 
thousand francs, go to the under- 
taker’s, and order a first-class fune- 
ral for the gentleman whose name 
and title are on this card, for the day 
after to-morrow. The count shall be 
buried as if he were a marquis.’ This 
coolness daunted the duellist, and the 
affair was arranged.” 

Although few things in Joe Miller 
are better known in England than 
the following anecdote is in France, 
it is, nevertheless, an exceeding smart 


.retort. That, however, hardly justi- 


fies Dr Véron’s putting it into his 
book. ‘*A French officer said to a 
Swiss officer, ‘I would not fight as 
you do, for money. We French fight 
for honour.’ ‘ True, sir,’ replied the 
Swiss, ‘we both serve for what we 
have least of.’ A mortal duel was 
the consequence.” 

But enough of Dr Véron, whom 
Taxile Delord, one of the wags of the 
Charivari (in which paper the doctor 
has been repeatedly caricatured) has 
just shown up in a smart and well- 
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deserved critique in the Revue de 
Paris. Et tu, Brute! Véron him- 
self was the founder of the Revue de 
Paris, whose first editor was M. 
Guizot.. It commenced in 1829, 
and is the oldest existing French 
literary periodical—at least as far as 
its title goes, for there has been a 
break in its career. It was discon- 
tinued; and then, after an interval, 
recommenced by Theophile Gautier 
and others. The new series is now 
in its third year. It is pleasant and 
readable, and occasionally has a good 
serious article, but it has not the 
weight of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
which indeed has too much weight, 
having been extremely heavy of late. 
One word more of Dr Véron, whose 
book, although scarcely deserving the 
distinction, will, I suppose, find an 
English translator. He is one of 
those active, pushing men, possessed 
of considerable shrewdness, some 
talent, unlimited self-confidence, and 
impudence that nothing can daunt, 
whom one frequently sees make their 
way in the world, unencumbered as 
they are with scruples of delicacy, and 
aided by a certain amount of luck. 
He admits, with a modesty he rarely 
displays, that he is less indebted to 
his own efforts than to good fortune 
for his present opulence and position. 
“Since my youth,” he says, ‘the 
plans I have formed have never come 
to anything ; chance seems always to 
take me by the hand, to turn me aside 
from the object I aim at, and to guide 
meto an unforeseen and better position. 
I study medicine for ten years, and it 
leads me to nothing but to make a 
sort of fortune at the opera.” The 
sort of fortune is understood to be an 
extremely handsome one. He had 
the opera in its palmy days, after the 
July revolution, from 1831 to 1835, 
or thereabouts, when the government 
warmly supported the; great lyric 
theatre, when Taglioni made her first 
appearance, and Robert le Diable was 
first performed. It will not do to 
talk lightly of the opera, Dr Véron, 
nor of the good rentes you made out 
of it. ‘I became editor of the Con- 
stitutionnel, but with a firm resolution 
never to take up the pen of a political 
writer, and behold, the Tinguy-Labou- 
lie law forces me to write and sign 
articles on the events of the day.” The 
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law forced you to sign, Dr Véron, if 
you wrote, but it in no way forced 
you to write. And really you would 
have done as well to abstain. The 
articles in the Constitutionnel signed 
L. Véron, will not transmit your 
name to a very remote posterity, any 
more than will the present volume ; 
indeed, they have long been totally 
forgotten, just as the Mémoires d'un 
Bourgeois, &c., will be by this time 
next year. ‘In 1837 I had made 
fruitless efforts to be elected deputy, 
and to obtain a hundred votes in one 
of the remote districts of France, and, 
in 1852, almost without my know- 
ledge, and quite without exertion on 
my part, I am elected, under univer- 
sal suffrage, deputy for the depart- 
ment of the Seine, by more than 
24,000 votes.” Come, come, Dr 
Véron, this will not pass muster. 
Have compassion upon your readers’ 
risible muscles. Everybody knows 
that universal suffrage in 1852 means 
government nomination. Be well as- 
sured that your assumed innocence 
and naiveté impose upon no one. 
From the memoirs of an ex-mana- 
ger of the opera, it is an easy transi- 
tion to theatricals, without some 
mention of which there can be no 
completeness in a letter from Paris. 
Since politics have been exploded as 
a subject of conversation, and since 
literature has fallen into contempt, 
the theatres are more frequented than 
ever. There must be a valve for the 
public steam. The excitement of 
fierce newspaper articles, political 
agitation, and stormy parliamentary 
debates, being no longer obtainable, 
and highly-spiced Socialist novels be- 
ing contraband, the public flock to 
the theatre. The importance attached 
to it by Parisians is laughable and in- 
comprehensible to the newly-arrived 
foreigner, especially if he be from your 
side of Dover’s Straits. In the morn- 
ing, on turning out of his hotel, he 
finds a group assembled opposite to 
one of the Vespasian columns that 
so plentifully adorn this commodious 
capital. They are waiting with the 
calm patience of people consciouc 
that they have little to do and a long 
day before them, and watching the 
operations of a gentleman with a short 
ladder, a big brush, and a pailful of 
paste, who adorns the post with 
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posters of various hues. As each suc- 
cessive green, yellow, blue, or crim- 
son sheet clings to the stone, the 
loungers read and ponder, whilst each 
moment their numbers increase. The 
playbills are the object of their con- 
templation. John Bull, just then 
much more bent upon his breakfast 
than upon a matter he is wont to 
treat with such sovereign contempt as 
theatricals, enters a café, gives carte 
blanche to the cook, and grapples 
a paper. It is an even bet that this 
is the Messager des Thédtres, or the 
Entr’acte, or the Gazette des Thédtres, 
or the Ménestre/, or some other journal 
devoted exclusively to the drama. Or 
if it be not, there still is an excellent 
chance that when, after contemptu- 
ously glancing over the meagre and 
timid Premier Paris (so unlike the 
slashing leaders of his native press), 
and over the scraps of foreign intelli- 
gence, gleaned chiefly from English 
journals, he casts his eye down to the 
feuilleton, he finds it headed, Revue 
des Thédtres, or Semaine Dramatique. 
When he has thrown aside the dis- 
appointing rag, ordered the waiter to 
‘bespeak Galignani from yonder gen- 
tleman in double-soled shoes and un- 
mistakably British-built garments, 
(most Englishmen who pass through 
Paris, though they abide a week by 
the way, dress as if they were about 
to plod through ploughed fields, or 
start on a pedestrian tour, because, 
as they say, they are travellers), 
and applied himself te the inviting 
viands that come steaming from the 
kitchen, h® unavoidably catches the 
animated conversation of those three 
Frenchmen who are breakfasting at 
the next table. Theatres again: the 
last new comedy at the Frangais, the 
forthcoming opera at the Académie, the 
latest buffoonery at the Palais Royal, 
or the current five-act picture of Pari- 
sian life at the Vaudeville. He curses 
the drama and all things pertaining 
to it, bolts his breakfast as unreflect- 
ingly as if it were an ordinary rasher 
of ham and mature egg at a Charing 
Cross hotel—instead of a cotelette a la 
Soubise, that might awaken the appe- 
tite of a corpse—and rushes out of the 
café, to be accosted, probably before 
he has walked: fifty yards on the 
asphalt, by a shabby-genteel -indivi- 
dual, proffering tickets ‘‘ cheaper than 
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at the box-office” for that night's 
Variétés ; or to be seized hold of by 
some brother Britisher, who, having 
been three days longer than himself 
in Paris, has been inoculated, as most 
English soon are, with the playgoing 
mania, and who insists on his accom- 
panying him that very night to see 
something which he designates as the 
‘Dam o Camellyer.” On his re- 
turn to dinner from Versailles or the 
Louvre, he inquires the intentions of a 
crowd of people whom he finds enclosed 
between double balustrades, resem- 
bling banisters that have run away 
from their staircase, and is told that 
it is the queue, or tail. Its play-lov- 
ing joints have for two hours been 
awaiting the opening of a theatre- 
door. 

I daresay neither you, nor many of 
your readers, ever entered a large 
handsome theatre, the license for which 
was obtained a few years ago by the 
Duke de Montpensier, for his protégé 
Alexander Domas. You have pro- 
bably noticed it when making the 
tour of the boulevards, at no great 
distance from the Chateau d’Eau. It 
opened in February 1847, with Du- 
mas’ drama of La Reine Margot. The 
more serious drama played in Feb- 
ruary 1848, with all Paris for an 
astounded audience, was too much 
for the infant establishment, which 
had been intended to encourage con- 
temporary dramatic writers. Several 
managers succeeded each other, with 
uniform ill success, until in 1851 
drama was expelled, opera installed, 
and the Thédtre Historique became 
the Thédtre Lyrique—a sort of supple- 
mentary Opera Comique, convenient 
for the denizens of the remote eastern 
boulevards. The theatre is of parti- 
cularly commodious construction, and 
great efforts were made to get it into 
vogue, but with little success, until 
the present autumn. Within the last 
month, a new comic opera by Adolphe 
Adam, and still more the decided 
success of a new singer, who has hit 
the public taste, have drawn to the 
Lyrique such audiences as it has sel- 
dom before beheld. Music, libretto, 
singer, are all emphatically French, 
in taste and style. Adam is not un- 
known in England; he-has composed 
some pretty things: amongst others 
the Postillon de Longjumeau, and that 
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ventive powers. One would be less 
disposed to cavil at M. Adam’s bor- 
rowings, if they were all from his 
neighbours, and less frequently from 
himself. ‘His music, agreeable enough 
when fresh, has hardly enough sub- 
stance to bear hashing and reproduc- 
ing. Marie Cabel, the debutante, has 
a pretty voice, and a face to match, 
a pleasing style of singing, and hand- 
some shoulders, —a combination of 
gifts and acquirements that nightly 
win herstorms ofapplause, and showers 
of bouquets. She is not ungraceful, 
although her acting might be more 
refined, and, although quite a young 
woman, she is rather a full-blown 
rose for the part allotted to her in the 
Byou Perdu. The libretto is very 
amusing—indeed, it is the best part 
of the whole business, and has suffi- 
cient plot and incident to be indepen- 
dent of music, and to be acted as a 
vaudeville or comedy, into which some 
of our. English playwrights will be 
likely to convert it. It would be the 
very thing for the Lyceum. The time 
is in the reign of Louis XV.; thescene 
Paris. The rising of the curtain dis- 
closes acarrefour, orjunction of streets, 
in the Faubourg St Antoine. To the 
left hand is a small shop, with the 
inscription Toinon, Jardiniere. It is 
closed, as are also other shops, and 
an adjacent wine-house, for the sun 
has not yet risen. On the right hand 
is part of a large mansion, that of the 
wealthy farmer-general, Coquillére. 
The door of the house is not visible, 
but on a balcony, outside a window of 
the first floor, the Marquis d’Angennes, 
a dashing and dissipated courtier, cau- 
tiously appears. A patrol crosses the 
stage, and the marquis hurries in. 
The patrol gone, there enters Pacome, 
a country gardener, bearing upon his 
broad shoulders a huge basket of fruit 
and flowers, intended to stock Toi- 
non’s shop. He leans his back against 
the wall beneath the balcony, upon 
which the marquis again appears, puts 
one foot on the top of the basket, the 
other on Pacome’s head, and jumps 
to the ground. He would then run 
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graceful operetta, now out of date, 
the Chalet. In the music of the pre- 
sent opera are to be detected not a few 
reminiscences ; but such are, perhaps, 
involuntary on the part of composers 
of retentive memory, and limited in- 
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off, but the gardener, disgusted at 
being used as a step-ladder, and taking 
the marquis for a robber, shouts for 
the guard, and seizes the fugitive. 
Struggle; marquis feels for his purse, 
of course has not got it, pulls out a 
watch, thrusts it into Pacome’s hand, 
breaks from him, and escapes. The 
sun rises, the market-people come in, 
the shops and tavern open, purchasers 
arrive, but Toinon’s shutters are still 
closed, until Pacome rouses the sleepy 
damsel by a song, and a volley of 
blows upon her door. He is in love 
with Toinon, whose affection for him 
is somewhat interfered with by her 
ambition to appear upon the stage of 
the opera. But she finally signs her 
consent to become Mrs Pacome. The 
delighted gardener departs, andthe 
marquis comes in, closely followed: by 
Coquillére, to avert whose suspicions 
he makes love to Toinon. Coquillére, 
a ridiculous old profligate, is an ad- 
mirer of the flower-girl. He enters, 
with a number of courtiers and roués, 
just in time to see the marquis receive 
a vigorous box on the ears from Toi- 
non, who retreats into her shop. 
D’Angennes’ object is gained. The 
financier, who has received hints of 
his attentions to Madame Aspasie 
Coquillére, now understands (or thinks 
he does) why the marquis is frequent- 
ly seen, at untimely hours, in the 
neighbourhood of his hotel. The re- 
sult of a bantering conversation is a 
heavy bet laid by the marquis (still 
with the object of removing Coquill- 
ére’s suspicions) that all there pre- 
sent shall, that evening, meet Toinon 
at supper, at his petite maison. He 
gives a letter from the manager of 
the opera to the ambitious and musical 
Flora of the faubourg, expressing a 
wish to hear her sing, and to engage 
her for his theatre. Toinon’s head is 
turned by this sudden realisation of 
her wishes, and she forgets Pacome, 
but is reminded of him by his entrance, 
just as the marquis takes his Icave, 
gallantly kissing her hand. In the 
stormy and musical scene that ensues, 
Pacome swears he will accept the offers 
of Serjeant Bellepointe, of the French 
Guards, who longs to enlist the well- 
built bumpkin. Toinon is alarmed, 
and, in trying to retain her lover, 
tears off the skirt of his coat. Then 
comes reconciliation, and Pacome goes 
2¥ 
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to prepare for the wedding, leaving 
his mistress mending his damaged 
garment. In its pocket she finds a 
watch set with brilliants, and inscribed, 
“© & mon Aspasie.” It was a recent 
gift from Coquillére to his wife, and, 
in his haste, the unlucky marquis had 
taken it instead of his own. In her 
turn, Toinon is jealous, and a second 
and more serious quarrel ends by her 
going off in an elegant sedan chair, 
with liveried attendants—to the opera, 
as she believes, but in reality to d’An- 
gennes’ petite maison—and in Pacome’s 
taking the king’s shilling, to the great 
satisfaction of that seductive recruit- 
ing serjeant, Bellepointe. 

This plot is ingenious enough, and 
the first act has done its duty in the 
way of complications. These, how- 
ever, are greatly increased, early in 
the second, by a note from Aspasie 
Coquillére to the marquis, imploring 
the instant return of her watch, which 
her husband has given her only the 
day before, and whose absence, if 
discovered, would excite his worst 
suspicions. The old financier’s dissi- 
pated courses do not prevent his 
being exorbitantly jealous of his pretty 
young wife. The marquis, after 
vainly seeking her watch, remembers 
that he gave it to the peasant who 
attempted to arrest him, and is in 
frightful perplexity ; but before he 
has time to apply to the lieutenant 
of police—the only person who can 
help him—Toinon arrives. To carry 
out the deception, d’Angennes has 
got his friends to disguise themselves 
as actors. This leads to a droll and 
pretty scene. Coquillére is magnifi- 
cently absurd as Jupiter, and small 
winged divinities perform a ballet. 
Then Toinon remains alone, and Pa- 
come, who comes in with pine-apples, 
is astounded to recognise his mistress 
in satin and lace. More squabbles 
and singing. Pacome clears up the 
mystery of the watch, and explains 
to Toinon that she is not in the green- 
room of the opera, but in a place even 
more dangerous. He goes to seek 
assistance to rescue her from the 
power of the marquis, and during his 
absence Toinon finds -Madame Co- 
quillére’s note. She at once compre- 
hends the whole affair, and that. the 
marquis’s attentions to her were a 
mere cloak for his intrigue with her 
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neighbour. Pacome comes back and 
hides under a table, upon which d’An- 
gennes, Coguillére, and their com- 
panions play dice. The act ends by 
the entrance of a crowd of market- 
people, who carry off Toinon, and of 
Bellepointe and four guardsmen who 
would fain do the same by Pacome, 
but he jumps out of a window and 
escapes for the time. Considering 
that the marquis is captain of the . 
company in which Pacome has rashly 
enlisted—that Toinon has the Bijou 
perdu in her possession, knows to 
whom it belongs, and from whom 
her lover received it—the piece might 
easily be brought to a conclusion in 
another scene or two; but a third act 
is made out of the escapes of the de- 
serter, who is brought into Toinon’s 
shop concealed in a huge fruit- hamper, 
out of his final capture, Coquillére’s 
jealousy, and d’Angennes’ alarm at 
finding the watch in the hands of the 
pretty flower-seller, and she in pos- 
session of his secret. The opera ends 
—as all comic operas always end— 
with song, dance, and general jollity. 

This is the sort of thing, Ebony, 
that now captivates Paris; we are 
all in the light and lyric liae—nothing 
substantial required, none of your 
pieces de resistance, but plenty of froth 
and glitter, a soufflé powdered with 
gold dust. It is long since a play or 
opera of decided merit has been 
brought out at any theatre. The 
Frangais, since Lady Tartuffe, has 
produced no successful piece. The 
vogue has been with the minors, and 
really they have done little to deserve 
it. The Parisians follow, in dramatic 
matters, where once a lead is given. 
Persuade them that a play is popular, 
get it talked about, give it a start, 
and you shall have all the play-goers 
in the town run to see it, some of 
them many times. There is a glaring 
example of this just now at the Vaude- 
ville theatre. Last spring a piece 
was brought out there, entitled the 
Filles de Marbre, intended as the con- 
verse of the Lady with Camelias. In 
the last-named play, the interest 
hinges on the romantic attachment of 
a woman of bad character to a young 
man of good family, whose barbarous 
father very sensibly refuses his con- 
sent to their union until sure that the 
lady is on her death-bed. In the 
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Filles de Marbre, which is opened by 
a dull prologue introducing Phidias, 
Diogenes, Alcibiades, and other an- 
cient notables, an artist abandons his 
occupation, his widowed mother, and 
a virtuous young girl who tenderly 
loves him, for the sake of a marble- 
hearted courtesan. He is ruined, and 
dies of a broken heart. The whole 
play, comedy, drama, or whatever 
the farrago may be called, (it is spun 
out to five acts), is not only disgust- 
ing, but wearisome. It abounds in 
forced and exaggerated situations, and 
the part of the chief syren is rendered 
so repulsive and disagreeable that the 
young artist’s infatuation becomes 
unaccountable and contemptible. 
When brought out last spring, the 
success of the piece was moderate. 
Its performance was suspended during 
the summer ; and, meanwhile, a rather 
pretty song that it contains, entitled 
the ‘* Pieces of Gold,” and to which 
the jingling of a purse forms part of 
the accompaniment, was displayed in 
the window of every music shop, and 
sung by half Paris. This sufficed. 
The song is one of those playful, 
lively melodies which please at the 
first three or four hearings, and ob- 
tain a grinding-organ immortality. 
When the Filles de Marbre was re- 
vived, everybody who had heard or 
sung the song, went to hear how it 
was sung on the stage. The impulse 
was given, the play has been per- 
formed more than a hundred times, 
and has not yet exhausted its ill- 
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founded popularity. On an English 
stage it would not for an instant be 
tolerated: But the Parisians follow 
with great interest this kind of ana- 
tomical study, in which every fibre ot 
vice is laid bare ; and respectable and 
doubtless highly moral citizens see 
no harm in taking their virtuous 
families to witness plays whose cha- 
racters belong to the most depraved 
classes of society, and whose scene is 
in the boudoir of a Lais—if it be not 
in her bedroom. The worthy French- 
men discard all idea of immorality, 
and, taking a purely esthetical view 
of the matter, conduct their daughters 
and sisters to these outrageous per- 
formances as they would to any other 
curious and more decorous represen- 
tation of the vices and follies of mo- 
dern Parisian life. But let us not 
wonder over much, or too hastily cen- 
sure ; for, verily, to view French na- 
ture through English spectacles is the 
very worst way to attain to a know- 
ledge of the truth—of which, who in 
this world, as M. Rigault says, does 
not believe himself the sole and ex- 
clusive possessor ? 

It is time to cut this long yarn short 
—as you, oh ungrateful Ebony! will 
perhaps for some time have thought. 
And so, as says the Castilian, hasta 


‘otro rato, farewell, until the next oc- 


casion. That neither your shadow 
nor the fame of Maga may ever di- 
minish, is the sincere wish of your 
attached 

VEDETTE.. 
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THE NARCOTICS WE INDULGE IN. 


PART III, 


Bes1pEs the narcotics described in 
the two preceding articles, there still 
remain several which are interesting, 
both on account of the remarkable 
properties they exhibit, and of the 
extent to which they are indulged in 
by the inhabitants of different coun- 
tries. Of the greater number of these, 
however, of the mode of using them, 
and of their special effects, our know- 
ledge is very incomplete. The reader, 
therefore, must excuse the more meagre 
and gazeteer-like form in which the 
observations brought together in the 
present article are necessarily pre- 
sented. 


VI. Tue Toorn-Aprie.—Of the 
thorn-apple (Datuna) two species are 
known to be employed as narcotic 
indulgences. The red thorn-apple, 
D. sanguinea, is in use among the In- 
dians of the Andes, by some tribes of 
whom, as we have seen, the coca leaf 
is so extensively chewed. It grows 


on the less steep slopes of the Andean ~ 


valleys, and is called by the natives 
Yerba de huaca, or Bovachero. The 
fruit of the plant is the part employed, 
and from it the Indians prepare a 
strong narcotic drink which they call 
Tonga. By the use of this drink they 
believe that they are brought into 
communication with the spirits of 
their forefathers. Von Tschudi had 
an opportunity of observing an Indian 
under the influence of this drug, and 
he thus describes its effects: ‘‘Shortly 
after having swallowed the beverage 
he fell into a heavy stupor. He sat 
with his eyes vacantly fixed on the 
ground, his mouth convulsively closed, 
and his nostrils dilated. In the course 
of about a quarter of an hour his eyes 
began to roll, foam issued from his 
half-opened lips, and his whole body 
was agitated by frightful convulsions. 
These violent symptoms having sub- 
sided, a profound sleep of several 
hours succeeded. In the evening, 
‘when I saw him again, he was relat- 
- ing to a circle of attentive listeners 


the particulars of his vision, during 
which he alleged he had held commu- 
nication with the spirits of his fore- 
fathers. He appeared very weak and 
exhausted.” * 

In former times, the Indian priests, 
when they pretended to! transport 
themselves into the presence of their 
deities, drank the juice of this thorn- 
apple in ordér .to work themselves 
into a state of ecstasy ; and although 
the establishment of Christianity has 
weaned the Indians from their idola- 
try, it has not yet banished their old 
superstitions. They still believe that 
by means of the thorn-apple they can 
hold communication with the spirits 
of their ancestors, and that they can 
obtain from them a clue to the trea- 
sures concealed in the huacas, or 
graves. Hence the Indian name of 
the thorn-apple, Huaca-cachu, grave- 
plant, or Yerba de huaca. 

When the decoction is taken very 
strong, it brings on attacks of furious 
excitement. The whole plant is nar- 
cotic, but it is in the seeds that the 
greatest virtue resides. ‘These are 
said by some authors to have been 
used by the priests of the Delphic 
temple to produce those phrenzied 
ravings which were called prophecies. 
Such a practice certainly obtained in 
the Temple of the Sun at Sogamossa 
(LinpLey). This Sogamossa is near 
Bogota, in the Andes of New Gra- 
nada. 

It is sufficiently strange to see how 
similar modes and means of imposi- 
tion were made use of by the priests 
of nearly every false religion in an- 
cient times, for the purpose of delud- 
ing their credulous countrymen ; but 
it is truly remarkable that among the 
mountains of Greece, in the palmiest 
days of that classic country, the same 
observed effects of the same plants 
should have been employed by the 
priests of Apollo to deceive the intel- 
lectual Greeks, as at the same time 
were daily used by the Priests of the 
Sun to deceive the rude and credulous 








* Von Tsouvnt, p. 269. 
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Indians among the far distant moun- 
tains of the Andes. Have the pre- 
tended second-sight, and the other 
marvels told of the old seers of the 
Scottish Highlands, any more noble or 
mysterious origin than a draught of 
thorn-apple or belladonna tea? Or 
may they not have arisen from disease 
of the brain, caused merely by the 
long-continued use of the mountain 
whisky—a disease which, in certain 
susceptible constitutions, finally be- 
came hereditary ? 

The common thorn-apple (D. stra- 
monium) is employed as a narcotic 
among the hill tribes of India. In 
the mountain villages of Sirinagur 
and. other provinces, its seeds are 
infused in their common spirituous 
liquors for the purpose of adding to 
their intoxicating power. This mode 
of using them is different from that 
which is practised in New Granada, 
and yet it is interesting to find, in the 
employment of these seeds for similar 
purposes, a new coincidence between 
the practices of the mountain tribes 
of India and America. 

This narcotic quality of the seeds of 
the common thorn- apple has also been 
known for a long time in Europe, and 
in Germany and France has been made 
use of for purposes of crime.* It is 
so employed also by the natives of 
the Indian Archipelago. In this coun- 
try the seeds are rarely used except 
under the direction of a medical man, 
unless when they happen to be swal- 
lowed by mistake. And it is singular 
that, when this does take place, espe- 
cially with children, the delirium it 
occasions is often accompanied by 
spectral illusions more or less wild. 
This effect reminds us of the supposed 
meetings with their ancestors which 
the Peruvian Indians believe to be 
the consequence of drinking the infu- 
sion of the red thorn-apple. 

All the species of thorn-apple are 
said to contain a solid white crystal- 
line poisonous substance, known to 
chemists by the name of daturin. Its 
taste is at first bitterish, but after- 
wards approaches to that of tobacco. 
When taken internally, it strongly 
dilates: the pupil; and in its general 
action upon the system it very much 
resembles the poisonous principle of 
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the well-known common henbane. It 
is to the action of this ingredient of 
the seeds that the singular effects 
above described are believed to be 
chiefly due. 
But when the thorn-apple is smoked, 
as is sometimes done in this country 
by persons afflicted with certain forms 
of spasmodic asthma, an empyreu- 
matic oil is produced, similar to that 
which is formed, as we have already 
described, during the burning of to- 
bacco in the pipe of the smoker. Like 
the empyreumatic oil of tobacco, also, 
it is very poisonous, so that the effect 
produced by the smoke of the thorn- 
apple upon the system is made up of 
the joint influence of this poisonous 
oil and that of the poisonous daturin, 
which may come away with the 
smoke. Hence the smoking of thorn- 
apple, as experience has proved, is by 
no means unattended with danger. 


VII. Tue Lerruce anp Lactu- 
cARIUM.—The different species of let- 
tuce contain a juice which, when col- 
lected and dried, has considerable 
resemblance to opium. If the stem 
of the common lettuce, when it is 
beginning to flower, is wounded with 
a knife, a milky juice exudes, which 
gradually assumes a brown colour, 
and dries into a friable mass, to which 
the name of lactucarium has by some 
writers been given. The smell of this 
substance is strongly narcotic, re- 
minding us of opium, and its taste is 
slightly pungent, but leaves a per- 
manent bitter in the mouth. It acts 
upon the brain after the manner of 
opium, and induces sleep. 

Like opium, this extract dissolves 
in water to the extent of about one- 
half of its weight, and in this soluble 
portion the narcotic virtue resides. 
The principal active ingredient is 
supposed to be a substance named 
lactucin, of which the crude extract 
contains about one-fourth of its 
weight. It contains other active sub- 
stances, however, but the chemical 
nature and physiological action of 
these have not as yet been rigorously 
investigated. 

This lactucarium is one of the nar- 
cotics in which many of us uncon- 
sciously indulge. The eater of the - 





* CHRISTISON On Poisons, p. 841. 
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green lettuce, as a salad, takes a por- 
tion of it in the juice of the leaves he 
swallows; and many of my readers, 
after this is pointed out to them, will 
discover, as we have done, that their 
heads are not unaffected after indulg- 
ing freely in a lettuce salad. Eaten 
at night, it causes sleep; eaten during 
the day, it soothes, calms, and allays 
the tendency to nervous irritability. 
And yet the lover of lettuce would 
probably take it very much amiss if 
he were told that he was little better 
than an incipient opium-eater, and 
his purveyor than the opium-smug- 
glers on the coast of China. 


VIII. Tar Areca or Beret Not, 
or Pinang, is to the inhabitants of the 
East Indies, and the adjacent South 
Sea Islands, what the coca is to the 
Peruvian. They derive from it an 
enjoyment which we in this country 
cannot understand. They speak of 
it with enthusiasm. Many would 
rather forego both meat and drink 
than their favourite betel; and in the 
Philippines the labourer is paid in 
betel rolls, just as he still is with coca 
in some parts of Peru. The Tagali 
maidens regard it as a proof of the 
good intentions and the strength of 
the affection of their lovers, if they 
take the buyo out of their mouths. 
—MEYEN. 

This nut is the seed of the Areca 
catechu, one of, the most graceful 
species of palm. It grows wild in the 
Sunda and Philippine islands, and is 
extensively cultivated in Sumatra and 
in India. In Ceylon, and especially 
throughout Malabar, and higher up 
the coast, there are immense planta- 
tions of this beautiful palm. They 
are everywhere seen, also, planted 
near the dwellings of the peasantry, 
and, intermingled with the banana, 
they at once enrich and adorn the 
landscape. 

The produce of these trees is of 
much importance, for as every one 
chews betel, the consumption of Areca 
nuts in India is incredibly great. They 
form, therefore, a most important 
article of traffic. Whole ship-loads 
are yearly sent off from Sumatra, 
Malacca, Siam, and Cochin-China— 
the total export being reckoned at 
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about five thousand tons,* the greater 
part of which goes to China. 

This nut is about the size of a 
cherry, slightly pear-shaped, very 
hard, and externally not unlike a 
nutmeg of inferior quality. In pre- 
paring the betel rolls (buyos) for 
chewing, the Areca nut is cut into long 
narrow pieces with a sharp knife, and 
then rolled up in leaves of the betel 
pepper, which have been dusted on 
the one side with moist chunam 
(quicklime prepared from calcined 
shells). In Luzon, one of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Meyen found in the 
corner of every house a little box or 
dish, containing the betel rolls pre- 
pared for the day’s consumption, out 
of which a buyo is offered to every 
one who enters, as a pinch of snuff or 
a pipe is with us. Travellers, and 
those who work in the open air, carry 
their day’s supply in little boxes or 
bags, as the Peruvians do their coca. 
The preparation of the betel falls to 
the lot of the female members of the 
family, and during the forenoon they 
may generally be seen lying on the 
ground and making buyos. The con- 
sumption of these is very great. 
Every one who can afford it puts a 
fresh buyo in his mouth every hour, 
which he can chew and suck for half 
an hour at least. Persons who have 
lost their teeth have the ingredients 
ground up into a paste, so as to dis- 
pense with the necessity of chewing. 

The visible effects of the betel are, 
that it promotes the flow of the saliva, 
tinges it red, gives a red colour tothe 
mouth, teeth, and lips, which, though 
at first disgusting to Europeans, is by 
the natives considered ornamental. 
It imparts also an agreeable odour to 
the breath, and is supposed to fasten 
the teeth, cleanse the gums, and cool 
the mouth. The juice is usually but 
not always swallowed. 

In persons not accustomed to the 
use of the nut it causes giddiness, and 
while the nut is perceived to be power- 
fully astringent in the mouth and 
throat, the quicklime chewed along 
with it often removes the skin, and 
deadens for a time the sense of taste. 
Upon all who chew it, however, it 
produces weak but continuous ex- 
hilarating effects, which must be very 





* 80,000 to 90,000 pikels, each 1334 pounds—nearly 12,000,000 of pounds. 
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agreeable, as may be inferred from the 
widely extended area over which the 
use of it prevails among the Asiatic na- 
tions. We have again to notice as a 
singular coincidence, that the consum- 
ers of betel and of coca both put quick- 
lime into their quids, and both swallow 
their discoloured saliva, though the 
broad Pacific rolls between-them. 

The chemistry of the betel-nut is 
as yet but little understood. It is 
very astringent, and abounds in a 
peculiar. species of tannin, which is 
extracted in India by boiling the nut 
in water, and is brought to this country 
under the name of Catechu. In the 
moist relaxing climates of the East, 
this strongly astringent tannin pro- 
bably acts beneficially upon the system. 
To it, for example, might be ascribed 
the good effects experienced by 
Perron, who states “that he pre- 
served his health during a long and 
difficult voyage by the habitual use of 
betel, while his companions who did 
not use it died mostly of dysentery.” 

But this does not account for the 
giddiness it causes in the young 
chewer, nor for the gentle intoxication 
it produces in all. These effects im- 
ply the presence of some narcotic in- 
gredient in the nut which is as yet 
unknown. From the circumstance 
of no such substance being known to 
exist in the nut, some writers are in- 
clined to ascribe the intoxicating 
influence of the buyos altogether to 
the pepper leaf in which the nut is 
enclosed. Upon this point we must 
suspend our judgment until the 
chemist shall have submitted the nut 
to a rigorous examination. But our 
own opinion is, that the desired effect 
upon the system is the result of the 
combined influence of the ingredients 
contained in both plants. 

We have no means of estimating 
the absolute quantity of this nut which 
is consumed yearly by the Asiatic 
nations, but it must be enormously 
great. If we suppose only twenty 
millions of men to chewit, at the rate of 
only twenty pounds a-year, this would 
make the consumption amount to four 
hundred millions of pounds! It is 
probably far beyond this; and yet 
this is double the weight of all the 
tobacco grown in the United States 
of North America. 

The small quantity imported into 
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this country is converted into char- 
coal for tooth-powder, probably from 
some imaginary idea that it is supe- 
rior for this purpose to other kinds of 
charcoal. 

But instead of the betel itself, the 
catechu extracted, as above described, 
by boiling the Areca nuts, is exten- 
sively chewed in India. It is called 
Cashu, and is known in this country 
by the older name of Terra japonica. 
A similar astringent substance is ex- 
tracted also from other plants, and 
used in the same way. In the island 
of Sumatra, for example, in’ Java, 
and the other Dutch colonies—in In- 
dia, Malacca, Singapore, and many 
other localities—large plantations ex- 
ist of the Nauclea (or Uncaria) gambir 
and NV. aculeata. These are shrubs 
six or seven feet in height, the leaves 
of which yield, by boiling, an extract 
resembling that obtained from the 
Areca nut, and known as the Gambir 
extract. This extract is chewed by 
the Malays in Sumatra, and in the 
Dutch colonies generally, in place of, 
or along with, the betel-nut ; and the 
use of it is said to be extending rapidly 
throughout India. The leaves are ga- 
thered from two to four times a-year, 
and are boiled with water for five or 
six hours in iron kettles; the decanted 
liquor is then thickened by further 
boiling, and poured into moulds, where 
it hardens. It is of a blackish-brown 
colour, has at first a sweetish taste 
and a pleasant aromatic flavour, which 
afterwards becomes astringent and 
bitter. Very salutary virtues are 
ascribed to this extract, and it is said 
to assist digestion ; but what it con- 
tains in addition to the astringent 
principle, or whether it possesses any 
narcotic virtues, we have as yet no 
means of knowing. 

In 1833, the quantity of this sub- 
stance produced on the island of 
Penang alone, amounted to seventy 
thousand pikels, and in Singapore to 
twenty thousand, or, together, ten 
millions of pounds; and the produc- 
tion in these localities was rapidly 
extending. The total consumption 
of this substance must, therefore, be 
something enormous. - 


IX. Tur Peprerworts.—Various 
species of pepper are known to be 
possessed of narcotic properties, and 
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several of these are in constant and 
most extensive use in tropical coun- 
tries. 

1. The leaf of the betel pepper (Cha- 
vica or piper-betel), and of the Chavica 
siriboa, are constantly chewed along 
with the betel-nut, as we have de- 
scribed. Their conjoined action upon 
the system produces intoxicating ef- 
fects, promotes the flow of saliva, 
assists digestion, and diminishes the 
perspiration from the skin ; but how 
much of these effects is due to the 
betel-nut, and how much to the pep- 
per-leaf, is, as we have said, as yet 
quite undetermined. Of the special 
chemistry of the leaf of this pepper- 
wort nothing is yet known. 

The universal chewing of the nut 
makes the cultivation of this pepper 
one of great importance. It is a 
climbing plant, supported at first on 
poles, but afterwards not unfrequently 
made to wreath itself around the 
stems of the trees ; so that the large, 
beautiful, heart-shaped pepper-leaf is 
often plucked from the stem, and the 
nuts from the branches of the same 
tree. Almost every one who pos- 
sesses a little bit of land grows in this 
way the leaves he requires. But in 
the neighbourhood of large towns this 
cultivation forms an important branch 
of rural industry. The plantations 
are laid out like our bean-fields, but 
the plants stand farther apart, and 
their beautiful leaves give to the whole 
field a bright green colour, such as 
belongs to few other crops. Of these 
leaves incredible quantities are daily 
conveyed to the town markets; and 
piles of them, three or four feet high, 
are carried about the streets in bas- 
kets.—MEYEN. 

2. The intoxicating long pepper.— 
The intoxicating and narcotic effects 
of the Ava, or Macropiper methysti- 
cum, are more certain and more cele- 
brated than those of the betel pepper. 
This plant, which grows in India and 
the South Sea Islands, has a thick, 
woody, rugged, aromatic root-stalk. 
When steeped in water, this root forms 
an intoxicating beverage, in use among 
the South Sea Islands. 

In Tahiti, according to Captain 
Wilkes, the Ava is prepared by the 
women, who first chew the root—as 
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the Peruvian Indians do their maize, 
in preparing their favourite chica— 
throw the chewed mass into a bowl, 
mix it with water, and then. strain 
the liquor through leaves. It is the 
only native intoxicating drink they 
possess. ‘‘It is never used to excess, 
though old and young, male and fe- 
male, are very fond of it. The taste, 
to one unaccustomed to it, is not 
pleasant, being somewhat similar to 
that of rhubarb and magnesia. It 
does not intoxicate, according to the 
whites, in the same manner as ardent 
spirits, but produces a temporary 
paralysis, tremors, and a confused 
feeling about the head, with indis- 
tinctness and distortion of vision, 
somewhat resembling the effect of 
opium.”* It is these peculiar effects 
which entitle this substance to a place 
among our narcotics. It is probable 
that the action of the saliva in the 
mode of preparing the Ava above de- 
scribed, causes or produces chemical 
changes in the ingredients of the root, 
by which the quality of the liquor is 
materially enhanced. . Into the na- 
ture of this chemical action we do not 
at present stay to inquire; we only 
caution the reader not to look upon 
the process as simply a disgusting 
one, since chemistry points out to us 
a clear and useful effect as likely to 
be produced by the adoption of it, © 

Besides its use as an indulgence, 
the Ava is also employed medicinally 
in cases of chronic rheumatism, and 
in Tahiti as a remedy for certain other 
very prevalent diseases. The patient 
is made drunk with the decoction, af- 
ter which very copious perspiration 
comes on. This lasts three days, at 
the end of which time the cure is com- 
plete. —LInDLEY. 

The roots and thickest parts of the 
stems of long pepper, cut into small 
pieces and dried, form a considerable 
article of commerce all over India, 
under the name of Pipula moola 
(PeretrRA), but we are not aware of 
its use for the purposes of intoxi- 
cation. 

All the pepperworts, when distilled 
with water, yield a volatile oil, which 
has the taste and smell of pepper. It 
is colourless, and is remarkable, not- 
withstanding the difference of its pro- 





* Witxes’ United States Exploring Expedition, vol. ii., chap. xiii. 
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perties, in having the same chemical 
composition as the oils of turpentine, 
lemons, and orange-peel, or neroli. 
Alcohol extracts from them -several 
resinous substances, which possess the 
acrid properties of the pepper in great 


perfection. The pepperworts contain 
also a white crystallisable substance 
(piperin), which is said to equal quin- 
ine in its influence over intermittent 
fevers. All the three substances, 
indeed—the oil, the resin, and the 
piperin—exercise a beneficial action 
in cases of intermittent fever; and 
hence, no doubt, one of the causes of 
their salutary action and extended 
use in tropical countries. We do 
not yet know upon which of these 
constituents the narcotic and intoxi- 
cating properties of the pepperworts 
depend. Future physiological in- 
quiries will no doubt set this point at 
rest. 

3. Malagueta pepper. — Guinea 
grains, or grains of paradise, though 
very hot and peppery, are the seeds, 
not of a pepperwort, but of a spe- 
cies of Cardamon (Amomum mele- 
gueta). ‘They are imported from the 
coast of Guinea, where they are used 
as a spice by the natives for season- 
ing their food, and are held in great 
esteem, The seeds are small and 
angular, and consist of a glossy dark- 
brown husk covering a perfectly white 
kernel, which has a hot, pungent, pep- 
pery taste. In Africa they are con- 
sidered to be exceedingly wholesome.* 

About forty thousand pounds (eigh- 
teen tons) of this seed are imported 
into England; and with the excep- 
tion of what is used in veterinary 
medicine, all this is employed to im- 
part an appearance of strength to malt 
and spirituous liquors. By 56 Geo. 
III. ¢. 58, “* no brewer or dealer in 
beer shall have in his possession or 
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use grains of paradise, under a penalty 
of £200 for each offence; and no drug- 
gist shall sell the substance to a 


- brewer under a penalty of £500 for 


each offence.” Nevertheless, it is 
both sold and used, principally along 
with capsicum and juniper berries, to 
give a hot strong flavour to London 
gin, and, along with Cocculus indicus 
and other bitters, to give a relish and 
warmth to country beer. 

The effect of these hot substances 
in producing the desired deception is 
illustrated by the qualities of a liquor 
prepared in some of the Turkish pro- 
vinces. A greatly esteemed drink is 
there made by digesting mint and 
pimento in water. This liquor pos- 
sesses so much of what is commonly 
called strength that the person who 
drinks it for the first time supposes 
he has swailowed ‘‘ the most ardent 
alcohol.” No wonder the iron-smelt- 
ers and puddlers of Staffordshire drink 
beer three whole days out of the fort- 
night, if the thirst be provoked with 
grains of paradise,t so that the more 
they drink, the thirstier they become ! 
It is satisfactory to think, however, 
that, though a provoker to intoxica- 
tion, this adulteration is not also 
poisonous in itself. 

In regard to the chemistry of mala- 
gueta pepper we are at present en- 
tirely ignorant. 

4. Syrian rue.—The seeds of the 
Peganum harmala, or Syrian rue,-are 
used by the Turks as a spice and as a 
red dye. They also possess a narcoti¢ 
property, and are eaten in the place 
of opium and hemp, though, as we 
suppose, by no means generally. Ac- 
cording to Belonius, the Turkish Em- 
peror Solyman kept himself intoxi- 
cated by the use of them. The active 
ingredients in these seeds are also 
quite unknown to chemists. 





* Grains of paradise are known as a spice very anciently in use in old English 


cookery. The ancient fee-favour of the city of Norwich is twenty-four herring pies, 
each containing five herrings, to be carried to court by the lord of the manor of 
Carleton, and which in 1629 were described as being seasoned with half a pound of 
ginger, half a pound of pepper, a quarter of a pound of cinnamon, one ounce of cloves, 
one ounce of long pepper, half an ounce of grains of paradise, and half an ounce 
of galangals. It is possible that, contrary to what we have said in the text, on the 
testimony of others, some of the grains of paradise now imported may also be used 
for the legitimate kinds of seasoning to which other spices are applied.:- 

+ In passing through Staffordshire, a few months ago, we were assured by a gentle- 
man connected with a large manufactory, that he had himself seen in a druggist’s 
hop - much as ten pounds of grains of paradise sold to one customer for putting 
into beer. 
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X. Porsonovus or InToXxIcATING 
Fune1.—The intoxicating or Siberian 
fungus (Amanita muscaria) is to the 
native of Kamtschatka what opium 
and hemp are to the Eastern Asiatics, 
coca to the Peruvian, and tobacco to 
the European races. The natural 
craving for narcotic indulgences has 
in Siberia found its gratification in a 
humble toadstool. 

This fungus has a close resemblance 
to some of the edible fungi, and is not 
unlike our common mushroom. It 
grows very abundantly in some parts 
of Kamtschatka, and is collected dur- 
ing the hottest months, and hung up 
in the air to dry. Those which dry 
in the ground of themselves are more 
narcotic than such as are artificially 
preserved. When steeped in the ex- 
pressed juice of the native whortle- 
berry, they impart to it the intoxicat- 
ing properties of strong wine. But 
the more common way of using the 
fungus is to roll it up like a bolus, and 
swallow it without chewing, which, it 
is said, would disorder the stomach. 
Eaten fresh, in soups and sauces, it 
exhibits much less of its intoxicating 
property. 

“One large or two small fungi are a 
common dose to produce a pleasant in- 
toxication for a whole day, particularly if 
water be drunk after it, which augments 
the narcotic action. The desired effect 
comes on from one to two hours after tak- 
ing’the fungus. Giddiness and drunken- 
ness follow in the same manner as from 
wine or spirits. Cheerfulness is first pro- 
duced; the face becomes flushed; invo- 
luntary words and actions follow, and 
sometimes at last entire loss of conscious- 
ness. It renders some remarkably active, 
and proves highly stimulant to muscular 
exertion. By too large a dose, violent 
spasmodic effects are produced. So excit- 
ing is it to the nervous system of some 
individuals, as to produce effects which 
are very ludicrous. A talkative person 
cannot keep silence or secrets; one fond 
of music is perpetually singing ; and if a 
person under its influence wishes to step 
over a straw or small stick, he takes a 
stride or a jump sufficient to clear the 
trunk of a tree.” * 


The haschisch produces similar erro- 
neous impressions, as to size and dis- 
tance, as the one last mentioned ; and 
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such erroneous perceptions are com- 
mon enough with lunatics. The reader 
may also have met with descriptions 
of old women who were proved to be 
witches, because they were unable to 
step over a straw ! 

We have no experience as yet, in 
this part of Europe, of any effects so 
remarkable as these being produced by 
any species of fungus. The qualities 
of this class of plants seem to vary 
with the climate in which they are 
grown ; but it is probable that some 
of our poisonous fungi, when tried in 
the same way, will be found to possess 
properties analogous to those of the 
amanita of Siberia. 

This is rendered probable by the 
fact, that the common puff-ball (Ly- 
coperdon proteus) possesses narcotic 
properties in a high degree. It has 
long been observed, that poisonous 
fungi, in general, when eaten, produce 
narcotic among their other effects. 
It has also been popularly known 
in this country; that the smoke of 
the burning puff-ball has the pro- 
perty of stupefying bees; and it has 
accordingly been used for that purpose 
when a hive was to be robbed. It has 
recently been tried on higher orders 
of animals, and similar effects have 
been found to follow. When the 
fumes of the burning fungus are slow- 
ly inhaled, they gradually produce all 
the symptoms of intoxication, follow- 
ed first by drowsiness, and then by 
perfect insensibility to pain, like that 
produced by chloroform. This, if the 
inhalation be continued, is succeeded 
by convulsions, occasionally by vomit- 
ing, and after some time by death. 
While recovering from its action, an 
animal is sometimes perfectly con- 
scious, while it is still insensible to 
pain.t Other poisonous fungi, no 
doubt, possess similar properties ; and 
now that attention has been drawn 
to them, their action upon the human 
body is likely to be more thoroughly 
investigated, and they may possibly 
be turned to some useful purposes. 

The chemistry of this tribe of plants 
is still obscure. Two active sub- 
stances have been recognised in the 
poisonous fungi. When they are dis- 
tilled with water, they yield a vola- 





* Dr Grevitz, in Mem. of Werner. Soc., iv. p. 343. 
+ Medical Times, 11th June 1853 ; and Chemist, July 1853. 
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tile acrid principle, of which little is 
known. When extracted by water 
and alcohol, a brown solid substance 
is obtained, to which the name of 
amanitin has been given. The speci- 
fic action of these two constituents of 
the fungi upon the human body has 
not as yet been investigated; it is 
probably to their joint action that the 
singular effects of the Siberian fungus 
are to be ascribed. The narcotic 
effects produced by the smoke of the 
puff-ball may either be due to these 
same substances, rising and mingling 
with the smoke as the fungus burns, 
or to the empyreumatic oil which, as 
in the case of tobacco and the thorn- 
apple, is formed during the burning, 
and driven off in vapour. 


XI. Ourremaining notices aresome- 
what sketchy, but they are necessary 
to complete our subject, and will not, 
we believe, be void of interest even to 
the general reader. 

1. The Rhododendrons form a well- 
known group of plants, in which much 
narcotic virtue resides. The flowers 
of the Rhododendron arboreum are 
eaten as a narcotic by the hill people 
of India. The ferruginous leaves of 
R. campanulatum are used as snuff by 
the natives of India; and the brown 
dust that adheres to the petioles of 
the kalmias and rhododendrons is 
used for a similar purpose in the 
United States of North America— 
(Decanvoie.) The Rhododendron 
chrysanthemum, a Siberian bush, is 
one of the most active of narcotics ; 
but whether it is used in that country 
_ as an indulgence, we are not aware. 

It has been said that our common 
‘evergreen shrub, the Rhododendron 
ponticum, was the plant from the 
flowers of which the bees collected the 
poisonous honey which produced such 
extraordinary effects upon the Greek 
soldiers in the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. Xenophon says that, after 
eating it, the men fell stupefied in all 
directions, so that the camp looked 
. dike a battle-field covered with corpses. 
The honey of Trebizond has long 
‘been notorious for its deleterious qua- 
lities. - It causes violent headache, 
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vomiting, and a condition like that of 
a tipsy man. Eaten in large quantity, 
it produces the deprivation of all sense 
and power for several hours after- 
wards. This was no doubt the case 
with the Greeks. The Russian tra- 
veller Pallas is of opinion with Tourne- 
fort, that the Azalea pontica is the 
true source of these poisonous qua- 
lities. He says that the effects of 
the Euxine honey resemble those pro- 
duced by the Lolium temulentum, our 
common bearded darnel, and occur in 
a country where no rhododendrons 
grow. ‘The natives, he adds, are 
well aware of the deleterious quali- 
ties of this plant, for goats which 
browse on its leaves, before the pas- 
tures are green, are affected by it, 
and both cattle and sheep sometimes 
perish.* 

2. The Ledums form a kind ot 
link between our narcotics, properly 
so called, and the less obnoxious 
beverages, tea and coffee. The Ledum 
palustre is a heath plant common in 
the north of Europe. It was formerly 
used in Sweden as the sweet gale or 
Dutch myrtle (Myrica gale) still is, 
for giving bitterness and apparent 
strength to beer. Its leaves, when 
infused in the wort, render the beer 
unusually heady, producing head- 
aches, nausea, and even delirium, 
when taken to excess. In the north 
of Germany, also, it was formerly in 
open use, until it was strictly forbid- 
den by law. As is the case with Coc- 
culus indicus among ourselves, how- 
ever, the law is evaded, and it is said f 
still to be used extensively by frau- 
dulent brewers in northern Germany. 
Where shall the poor and ignorant 
find shelter and protection against 
knowing fraud ? 

The Ledum latifolium possesses 
similar narcotic qualities, and where 
it occurs is used instead of, or along 
with, the Z. palustre. 

In North America these plants are 
known by the name of Labrador tea, 
and are used as substitutes for Chinese 
tea. Both are very astringent, and, 
in addition to the tannic acid, to 
which this property is due, proba- 
bly contain a narcotic principle not 








* Linpiey’s Vegetable Kingdom; and Pereira, p. 2210. : ; 
+ Becxwitn’s History of Inventions, Bohn’s edition, vol. ii. p. 385 (in a note of. 
the Editor). 
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yet examined, to which both their 
effects upon beer are owing, and the 
properties which qualify them to be 
used as a substitute for tea. Accord- 
ing to D. Richardson, the narrow- 
leaved variety (Z. palustre) is the 
better suited for making into tea. 
These plants would probably well 
repay a detailed chemical examina- 
tion. Their leaves appear to approach 
in some of their properties to those of 
the coca. 

8. The Ilex Vomitvria, or Emetic 
holly, is the narcotic of the In- 
dians of Florida. It is used in the 
form of an infusion or decoction, 
which is drunk before the opening of 
their councils, and on other important 
occasions. That their heads may be 
clear, when grave questions are to be 
discussed, they are said to fast for 
three whole days, and drink infusions 
of this plant. In moderate doses it 
acts upon the kidneys, and increases 
the perspiration. In larger doses it 
moves the bowels, and causes vomit- 
ing. Used in the appropriate man- 
ner, it also induces a state of excite- 
ment and frenzy; so that among the 
Seminoles it serves as a substitute for 
opium. How it is administered to 
produce these latter effects, or what 
is the precise nature of its narcotic 
action, we do not find stated in the 
works of modern authors. 

The chemical history of this plant 
is also unknown. As an ilex, how- 
ever, it is botanically related to the 
plant which yields the Paraguay tea; 
its active chemical constituents, there- 
fore, probably resemble those of the 
Brazilian holly. 

4. The berries of the deadly night- 
shade (Atropa belladonna), among their 
other effects, are said to produce the 
symptoms of most besotted drunken- 
ness. A few grains of the dried leaves, 
or a small dose of the infusion of the 
leaves, are equally efficacious. It causes 
dryness of the throat and an extrava- 
gant delirium, which is usually of an 
agreeable kind—sometimes accom- 
panied with immoderate uncontrollable 
laughter—sometimes with constant 
talking, but occasionally with com- 
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plete loss of voice. The state of mind 
induced by it sometimes resembles 
somnambulism, as in the case of a 
tailor, who for fifteen hours was 
speechless, and insensible to external 
objects, and yet went through all the 
operations of his trade with great 
vivacity, and moved his lips as if in 
conversation.* It is never used in 
this country except as a medicine, 
unless when its fine bright berries 
tempt the young to eat them by mis- 
take. It possesses an interest to the 
historical reader, however, from the 
circumstance, related on the authority 
of Buchanan the historian, ‘‘That the 
destruction of the Danish army, com- 
manded by Sweno, king of Norway, 
when he invaded Scotland, was owing 
to the intoxicating qualities of the 
berries of this plant, which the Scots 
mixed with the drink they were ob- 
liged to furnish to the invaders. For 
while the Danish soldiers lay under 
its soporific influence, the Scotch fell 
upon them, and destroyed so many, 
that there were scarcely sufficient left 
to carry the king on board of the only 
ship that returned to Norway.” f 
Another plant of some historical 
interest is the sweet gale, to which we 
have already alluded as being used in 
Sweden, to give bitterness and \ap- 
parent strength to beer. A>tradition 
prevails in Ireland that the ‘Danes 
knew how to make beer out of heather; 
and Beethius has preserved an early 
Scotch tradition on the same subject, 
but in which the Picts are the posses- 
sors of the secret. He says, ‘In the 
deserts and moors of Scotland grows 
an herb named heather, very nutri- 
tive to beasts, birds, and especially 
to bees. In the month of June it pro- 
duces a flower of purple hue, as sweet 
as honey. Of this flower the Picts 
made a delicious and wholesome liquor. 
The manner of making it has perished 
with their extermination, as they 
never showed the craft of making it, 
except to their own blood.” { It is 
just possible that the grain of truth 
contained in this tradition may be, 
that all the northern nations, as the 
Swedes still do, used the narcotic 








* CHRISTISON, p. 886. 


+ MoreEHovsE On Intoxicating Liquors, p. 104. 


t A more precise tradition, current in Teviotdale, will be found in Leyden’s Remains, 
p. 320; or in Mr Christmas’s very curious book, The Cradle of the Twin Giants, ii. 
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gale which grows among the heather, 
to give bitterness and strength to their 
barley beer, and hence the ignorant 
belief that the beer was made chiefly 
from the heather itself. While we 
write, a newspaper paragraph has 
come under our eye, which states that 
a Mr Harper of Galway shows to his 
visitors ‘*a large amount of bottled 
beer, manufactured by a metropolitan 
house from wild heath.” We should 
put more faith in this paragraph if 
the author or brewer would be good 
. enough to substitute the word jlavour- 
ed for manufactured. 

We might notice many other plants, 
which, though not employed as in- 
dulgences, have yet frequently been 
observed, in common life, to exhibit 
narcotic effects. Thus, among heath 
plants, the Andromeda polifolia, a 
small shrub, found wild in the bogs of 
northern Europe and America, is an 
acrid narcotic, and proves fatal to 
sheep. Similar properties have been 
observed in the United States in An- 
dromeda mariana, which is there 
called kill-lamb or stagger-bush, be- 
cause it is supposed to be poisonous 
to lambs and calves, producing a dis- 
ease called the staggers. 

So. in the same country the leaves of 
Kalmia latifolia are poisonous to many 
animals, and are reputed to be narco- 
ticy;bat their action is feeble. Bige- 
low:states:that the flesh of pheasants 
which have been fed upon the young 
shoots is poisonous to man, and cases 
of severe illness are on record which 
have been ascribed to this cause alone. 
This reminds us of the property pos- 
sessed by the constituents of opium 
and of the Siberian fungus, of passing 
through the system unchanged into 
the milk and other fluids. About 
New York, and in Long Island, the 
K. angustifolia is. believed to kill 
sheep, and is known by the names of 
sheep-laurel, sheep-poison, lamb-lau- 
rel, and lamb-kill, The flowers of 
the kalmia exude a sweet honey-like 
juice, which is said, when swallowed, 
to bring on a mental intoxication, 
which is not only formidable in its 
symptoms, but very lengthened in its 
duration. The chemistry of these 


plants we commend to the attention 
of our scientific friends in New York. 
_ And, finally, we remark that such 
is the remarkable influence of indivi- 
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dual constitution, that even what are 
commonly regarded as sweet odours 
sometimes produce effects similar to 
those we have been describing.. The 
perfumes of the rose, the pink, &c., 
according to Orfila, act on some per- 
sons as narcotic poisons; and the va- 
pours arising from large quantities of 
saffron are said to produce similar 
effects—headache, apoplexy, and even 
death. 





Here concludes the history of what 
may be called the Narcotics of Common 
Life. And here we should close our 
narrative, were it not that vhere re- 
main two other singular customs, the 
eating of arsenic, and the eating of clay, 
which are extensively practised in 
certain parts of the world, and which, 
though not in reality to be reckoned 
among the forms in which the true 
narcotic appetite exhibits itself, are: 
yet attended by effects which in some 
respects remind us of those of the 
narcotics, and make the consideration 
of them under one and the same head 
both interesting and natural. We 
shall, therefore, complete. and close 
our subject by adverting to these two 
customs in their order. 

1. The eating of Arsenic.—White 
arsenic, as is well known, is a violent 
poison. In large doses it is what in 
medical language is called an irritant 
poison, but in very minute doses it is 
known by professional men to be a 
tonic and alterative. . It is rarely ad- 
ministered as a medicine, however, by 
regularly educated practitioners, ex- 
cept perhaps in homeopathic practice, 
and is never used as a household me- 
dicine by the people of this country. 

In some parts of Lower Austria, 
however, and Styria, and. especially: 
in the hilly region towards Hungary, 
there prevails among the peasantry an 
extraordinary custom of eating arsenic. 
The common people obtain it, under 
the name of Hidri, from itinerant 
herbalists and pedlars, who bring it 
from the chimneys of the smelting-' 
houses in the mining regions. Large 
quantities of arsenic are sublimed dur- 
ing the roasting of the ores of lead 
and copper, and deposited,in the long 
horizontal or inclined chimneys which 
are attached to the furnaces in which 
this operation is carried on: The prac- 
tice is one which appears to be of con- 
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siderable antiquity, is continued often 
throughout a long life, and is even 
handed down hereditarily from father 
to son. 

It is eaten professedly for one or 
both of two purposes : First, That the 
eater may thereby acquire freshness 
of complexion and plumpness of figure. 
- For this purpose, as will readily be 
supposed, it is chiefly eaten by the 
young. Second, That the wind may 
be improved, ‘so that long and-steep 
heights may be climbed without diffi- 
culty of breathing. By the middle- 
aged and the old it is esteemed for 
this influence, and both results are 
_ described as following almost invari- 
ably from the use of arsenic. 

To improve their appearance, young 
peasants, of both sexes, have recourse 
to it, some no doubt from vanity, and 
some with the view of adding to their 
charms in the eyes of each other. And 
it is very remarkable to see how won- 
derfully well they attain their object; 
for these young poison-eaters are ge- 
nerally remarkable for blooming com- 
plexions, and a full, rounded, healthy 
appearance. Dr Von Tschudi gives 
the following case as having occurred 
in his own practice: ‘ A healthy but 
pale and thin milkmaid, residing in the 
parish of H——, had a lover whom 
she wished to attach to herself by a 
more agreeable exterior. She there- 
fore had recourse to the well-known 
beautifier, and took arsenic several 
times a-week. The desired effect was 
not long in showing itself, for in a few 
months she became stout, rosy-cheek- 
ed, and all that her lover could desire. 
In order, however, to increase the 
effeet, she incautiously increased the 
dose of arsenic, and fell a victim to 
her vanity. She died poisoned—a very 
painful death!” The number of such 
fatal cases, especially among young 
persons, is described as by no means 
inconsiderable. 

For the second purpose—that of ren- 
dering the breathing easier when going 
up-hill—the peasant puts a small frag- 
ment of arsenic in his mouth, and lets 
it dissolve. The effect is astonishing. 
He ascends heights with facility, which 
he could not otherwise do without the 
greatest difficulty of breathing. 

The quantity of arsenic with which 
the eaters begin is about half a grain. 
They continue to take this quantity 
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two or three times a-week, in the 
morning fasting, till they become ha- 
bituated to it. They then cautiously 
increase the dose as the quantity pre- 
viously taken seems to diminish in its 
effects. ‘¢ The peasant R——,” says 
Dr Von Tschudi, ‘“‘ a hale man of sixty, 
who enjoys capital health at present, 
takes for every dose a piece about two 
grains in weight. For the last forty 
years he has continued the habit, which 
he inherited from his father, and which 
he will transmit to his children.” 

No symptoms of illness or of chronic 
poisoning are observable in any of 
these arsenic-eaters, when the dose is 
carefully adapted to the constitution 
and habit of body of the person using 
it. But if from any cause the arsenic 
be left off for a time, symptoms of dis- 
ease occur which resemble those of 
slight arsenical poisoning : especially a 
great feeling of discomfort arises, great 
indifference to everything around, 
anxiety about his own person, de- 
ranged digestion, loss of appetite, a 
feeling of overloading in the stomach, 
increased flow of saliva, burning from 
the stomach up to the throat, spasms in 
the throat, pains in the bowels, consti- 
pation, and especially oppression in the 
breathing. From these symptomsthere 
is only one speedy mode of relief—an 
immediate return to arsenic-eating ! - 

This custom does not amount to a 
passion, like opium-eating in the East, 
betel-chewing in India, or coca-chew- 
ing in Peru. The arsenic is not taken 
as a direct pleasure-giver or happiness- 
bestower, but the practice, once begun, 
creates a craving, as the other practices 
do, and becomes a necessity of life. 

In Vienna, arsenic is said to be very 
extensively used for producing the 
same effects upon horses, especially 
among gentlemen’s grooms and coach- 
men. They either sprinkle a pinch of 
it among the oats, or they tie a piece 
as big as a pea in a bit of linen, and 
fasten it to the bit when the bridle is 
put into the horse’s mouth. There it 
is gradually dissolved by the saliva, 
and swallowed. The sleek, round, 
glossy appearance of many of the first- 
rate coach-horses, and especially the 
foaming at the mouth, which is so 
much admired, is owing to the arsenic 
they get. In mountainous districts, 


also, where horses have to drag heavy 
burdens up steep places, the drivers 
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often put a dose of arsenic into the 
last portion of food they give them. 
This practice is continued for years 
without the least injury. But if a 
horse which is used to it comes into 
the possession of one who does not 
give arsenic, it loses flesh and spirits, 
becomes weak, and the most nutri- 
tious food is found unable to restore 
the animal to its former appearance.* 

Though a substance so very differ- 
ent in kind from all the narcotics we 
have described, yet the effects which 
result from the eating of arsenic in 
the way just mentioned have a re- 
markable resemblance to those which 
some of the narcotics produce. Thus 
arsenic resembles coca in making the 
food appear to go farther, or to have 
more effect in feeding or fattening the 
body, while, like coca also, it gives 
the remarkable power of climbing hills 
without breathlessness. And further, 
it resembles both coca and opium, and 
especially the latter, in creating a 
diseased and uncomfortable craving, 
and in thus becoming, through long 
use, a necessity of life. 

The chemico-physiological action of 
arsenic, in producing these curious ef- 
fects, has not as yet been experiment- 
ally investigated. From the nature of 
the results, we think it probable that, 
when experiments come to be made, 
they will show that the quantity of 
carbonic acid given off by the lungs 
is diminished by the use of this drug. 
The effects of this, supposing it to be 
the case, are, first, that less oxygen 
is required to be inhaled, and hence 
the greater ease of breathing under 
all circumstances, but which is espe- 
cially perceived in climbing hills; and, 
second, that the fat of the food which 
would otherwise have been used up in 
supplying carbonic acid to be given 
off by the lungs, is deposited instead 
in the cellular tissue beneath the skin, 
and thus pads, plumps out, and ren- 
ders fair the animal that uses it. 

But in whatever way the physio- 
logical effects are produced, their ex- 
istence appears to be beyond dispute ; 
and the perusal of them can scarcely 
fail to recall to our minds the dreamy 
recollections of what we have been 
accustomed to consider as the foolish 
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fancies of easy and credulous times. 
Love-philters, charms, and potions, 
start up again as real things beneath 
the burning light of progressive science. 
From the influence of hemp and ar- 
senic no heart seems secure ; by their 
assistance, no affection unattainable. 
The wise woman whom the charmless 
female of the East consults, adminis- 
ters to the desired one a.philter, which 
deceives his imagination, cheats him 
into the belief that charms exist and 
attractive beauty where there are none, 
and defrauds him of a love which, 
with «he truth before him, he would 
never have yielded. She acts directly 
upon his brain with her hempen po- 
tion, leaving the unlovely object he is 
to admire all unlovely as before. It 
is a case of odylic moonshine! 

But the Styrian peasant-girl, stirred 
by an unconsciously growing attach- 
ment, confiding scarcely to herself her 
secret feelings, and taking council 
only of her inherited wisdom, really 
adds to the natural graces of her fill- 
ing and rounding form, paints with 
brighter hues her blushing cheeks and 
tempting lips, and imparts a new and 
winning lustre to her sparkling eyes. 
Every one sees and admires the reality 
of her growing beauty; the young 
men sound her praises, and become 
suppliants for her favour. She tri- 
umphs over the affections of all, and 
compels the chosen one to her feet. 

And dost thou, too, cruel arsenic— 
so often the minister of crime, and the 
parent of sorrow—dost thou, too, bear 
a blessed jewel in thy forehead; and, 
as a love-philter, canst thou really 
become the harbinger of happiness, 
the soother of ardent longings, the 
bestower of contentment and peace! 

It is probable that the use of these 
and many other love-pctions has been 
known to the initiated from very early 
times; now given to the female to 
enhance her real charms, now admi- 
nistered to the lords of the creation 
to lend imaginary beauties to the un- 
attractive. And out of this use must 
often have sprung fatal results to thé 
female, as is now sometimes the case 
in Styria, from the incautious use of 
the poisonous drug; to the male, as 
happens daily in the East, from the 





* Medecinische Wochenschrift of Vienna, 11th October 1851, quoted in the British 
Journal of Homeopathy. The facts, we believe, are undisputed. 
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maddening effects of the fiery hemp. 
They must also have given birth to 
hidden crimes, which only romance 
now collects and preserves—the igno- 
rance of the learned having long ago 
pronounced them unworthy of belief! 

2. The eating of Clay.—There only 
remains to be mentioned, among the 
extraordinary passions for eating un- 
common things, that which some tribes 
of people exhibit for eating earth or 
clay. In some tropical countries this 
practice is very common. In Africa, 
the negroes of Guinea eat a yellowish 
earth which they call Caowac, the fla- 
vour of which is very agreeable to 
them, and which is said to cause them 
no inconvenience. Some addict them- 
selves so exclusively to the use of it, 
that it becomes a kind of necessity of 
life, as arsenic does to the Styrian 
peasantry, or opium to the Theriaki; 
and no punishment will restrain them 
from consuming it. 

When the Guinea negroes are car- 
ried as slaves to the West Indies, they 
continue this practice of eating clay. 
But the caouac of the American is- 
lands, or the substance which the 
poor negroes attempt there to substi- 
tute for their natural earth, injures 
the health of the slaves who eat it. 
For this reason the eating of earth 
was long since forbidden in the West 
Indies ; notwithstanding which, a 
species of red or yellowish tuff was 
secretly sold in the public market of 
Martinique in 1751. It is probable 
that this custom has before now died 
out in our West India islands, and we 
have no recent accounts of the practice 
on the Guinea coast, or in Cuba or 
Brazil which still encourage the slave- 
trade, from any of our resident country- 
men or travellers in those countries. 

In Asia, a similar practice prevails 
in the island of Java. Between Soura- 
baya and Samarang, Sabillardiére 
saw small square reddish cakes of 
earth exposed for sale in the villages. 
They were intended for eating, and 
have been found by Ehrenberg to 
tonsist for the most part of the re- 
mains of microscopic animals and 
plants, which have been deposited in 
fresh water. 

In Europe, a kind of earth, under 
the name of bread-meal, is consumed 
in hundreds of cart-loads—as a matter 
of taste, and by no means from neces- 
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sity—in the remote parts of Sweden. 
In Finland, a similar earth is mixed 
with their bread. In both these cases 
the earth employed consists for the 
most part of the empty shells of mi- 
nute iofusiorial animalcules, in which 
there cannot exist any conceivable 
nourishment. On various occasions 
also, where famine or necessity urged 
it, a similar substance, under the 
name of mountain meal, has been used 
in different countries of Europe as a 
means of staying hunger. 

In America also the practice pre- 
vails, and the most detailed and pre- 
cise account we possess in regard to 
the eaters of clay, is that which Hum- 
boldt gives regarding a tribe of In- 
dians he visited on the banks of the 
Orinoco (N.L. 7° 8’ 3", W.L. 67° 18’). 
The following are his words :— 

“The earth which the Otomacs 
eat is an unctuous, almost tasteless 
clay, true potters’ earth, of a yellowish- 
grey colour, in consequence of a slight 
admixture of oxide of iron. They 
select it with great care, and seek it 
on certain banks on the shores of the 
Orinoco and Meta. They distinguish 
the flavour of one kind of earth from 
that of another, all kinds o clay not 
being alike acceptable to-their. alate, 
They knead this earth ne alls Wyte 
suring from four to six. dnGieg:: 
diameter, and bake them efore 4 
slow fire, until the outer* surface as- 
sumes a reddish colour. Before. they 
are eaten, the balls are again moisten- 
ed. These Indians are mostly wild 
uncivilised men, who abhor all tillage. 
There is a proverb current among the 
most distant of the tribes living on 
the Orinoco, when they wish to speak 
of anything very unclean, ‘so dirty 
that the Otomacs eat it.’ 

** As long as the waters of the Orin- 
oco and the Meta are low, these people 
live on fish and turtles. They kill 
the former with arrows, shooting the 
fish as they rise to the surface of the 
water with a skill and dexterity that 
has frequently excited my admiration. 
At the periodical swelling of the 
rivers, the fishing is stopped, for it 
is as difficult to fish in deep river 
water as in the deepsea. It is during 
these intervals, which last from two 
to three months, that the Otomacs are 
observed to devour an enormous 
quantity of earth. We found in their 
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huts considerable stores of these clay 
balls, piled up in pyramidal heaps. 
An Indian will consume from three- 
quarters of a pound to a pound and a 
quarter of this food daily, as we were 
assured by the intelligent monk, Fray 
Ramon Bueno, a native of Madrid, 
who had lived among these Indians 
for a period of twelve years. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Otomacs 
themselves, this earth constitutes their 
main support in the rainy season. In 
addition, they however eat, when they 
can procure them, lizards, several 
species of small fish, and the roots of 
a fern. But they are so partial to 
clay, that even in the dry season, 
when there ts an abundance of fish, 
they still partake of some of their 
earth-balls, by way of a bonne bouche 
after their regular meals. 

‘These people are of a dark copper- 
brown colour, have unpleasant Tartar- 
likefeatures, and arestout but not pro- 
tuberant. The Franciscan who had 
lived amongst them as a missionary, 
assured us that he had observed no 
difference in the condition and well- 
being of the Otomacs during the peri- 
ods in which they lived on earth. The 
simple facts are therefore as follows: 
The Indians undoubtedly consume 
large quantities of clay without injur- 
ing their health; they regard this earth 
as a hutritious article of food—that is 
to say, they feel that it will satisfy their 
hunger for along time. This property 
they ascribe exclusively to the clay, 
and not to the other articles of food 
which they contrive to procure from 
time to time in addition to it. If an 
Otomac be asked what are his winter 
provisions—the term winter in the 
torrid parts of South America imply- 
ing the rainy season—he will point to 
the heaps of clay in his hut.”* 

This extract relates to the Indians 
of the Orinoco, but among the Indians 
of Bolivia, also, clay is an important 
article of consumption. In describing 
the various articles which are exposed 
to sale in the provision markets of La 
Paz, on the Eastern Cordillera, Dr 
Weddell says— 

“* Lastly, the mineral kingdom con- 
tributes its share to the Bolivian mar- 
kets, and it is sufficient to see the 
important place which this contingent 
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occupies on the stalls of La Paz, to be 
satisfied that the part it plays is de- 
serving of much attention. ‘The sub- 
stance I allude to is a species of grey- 
coloured clay, very unctuous to the 
touch, and distinguished by the name 
of pahsa. The Indians, who are the 
only consumers of it, commonly eat it 
with the bitter potatoes of the country 
(Papas amargas). They allow it to 
steep for a certain time in water so as 
to make a kind of soup or gruel, and 
season it with alittle salt. It has the 
taste of ordinary clay. At Chiqui- 
saca, the capital of the state, as I was 
informed, small pots are made of an 
earth called chaco, similar to the pahsa 
of La Paz. These are eaten like choco- 
late. Iwas told of a sefiorita who 
had killed herself by her fondness for 
these little pots ; but it appears that 
the moderate use of the pahsa is fol- 
lowed by no badeffects. The exami- 
nation of these substances shows that 
they cannot in any way contribute 
to the nourishment of the body.” ¢ 
The eating of clay may be said to 
be a very general practice over the 
tropical regions of the globe. It stays 
hunger, in some unknown way enables 
the body to be sustained with smaller 
supplies of food than are’ usually 
necessary, and it can be eaten in 
moderate quantities without any evil 
consequences. A fondness even is 
acquired for it, so that it comes at last 
to be regarded and eaten as a dainty. 
In what way such effects can be 
produced by such a substance we do 
not understand. ‘That they are pro- 
duced, is testified by an extent of suc- 
cessive experiences to which we can- 
not refuse to yield the fullest credit. 
Yet they confound all those opinions- 
which scientific men are in the habit 
of maintaining, as to the dependence 
of life and strength solely upon the 
supply of the crude elements of com- 
mon food—upon what are usually 
designated as the common necessaries 
of life. The truth is, we do not yet 
know under what conditions, as to 
quantity and forms of food, man will 
refuse to live—what things, in fact, and 
how much of each, are indispensable 
to human existence. Present opinions 
are based upon fair inferences from 
known facts; but as facts multiply, our 





* Humpopr’s Views of Nature, pp. 143, 144 (Bohn’s edition). 
+ WEDDELL, Voyage dans le Nord de la Bolivie, p. 161. 
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opinions must be open to modification, 
- and with our opinions, no doubt, our 
practice and precepts will change 
also. Three things appear to be estab- 
lished with certainty by the singular 
customs above described. First, that 
the wear and tear of the human body, 
and the quantity of ordinary food 
necessary to keep it up, are very far 
from being settled questions ; second, 
that circumstances materially modify 
the rapidity of the former and the 
indispensable quantity of the latter ; 
and, thirdly, that among these modify- 
ing circumstances, the introduction 
into the stomach of certain forms of 
matter not in the ordinary sense 
nutritious, is one of the most inter- 
esting and influential. The whole 
subject, however, is now within the 
domain of experimental chemistry ; 
and the application of the tests of 
weight, measure, and chemical quality 
will by and by clear away most of the 
mists by which it is now surrounded. 


And now, in casting back a general 
glance upon the Narcotics we have 
described, how wonderful a feature in 
the human constitution does their 
history make known! How widely 
they are used! How innate the 
feeling which prompts to the use of 
them! How singular the instinct 
which has led to the discovery every- 
where of substances capable of minis- 
tering to this péculiar form of grati- 
fication! Siberia has its fungus— 
Turkey and China their opium—Per- 
sia, India, Brazil, and Southern Af- 
rica, their hemp—India and the 
Eastern Archipelago their betel-nut 
and betel-pepper—Peru and Bolivia 
their coca— New Granada its red 
thorn-apple—Asia and America, and 
all the world, we may say, their 
tobacco—the Florida Indians their 
emetic holly—the Englishman his hop, 
and the Frenchman his lettuce. No 
nation so ancient but has had its nar- 
cotic soother from the most distant 
times—none so remote and isolated 
but has found a pain-allayer and nar- 
cotic care-dispeller of native growth— 
none so savage that instinct has not 
led to seek for, and successfully em- 
ploy, the same form of indulgence! 
The craving and the habit are little 
less universal than the desire for and 
the practice of consuming the crude 
materials of ordinary food. 
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An indulgence which arises so 
clearly from the universal constitu- 
tion of man, as to form part of his 
common nature, is not to be restrained 
or prevented by any form of physical, 
or fiscal, or statutory restraint. This 
was proved by the failure of all at- 
tempts to check the consumption of 
coca in Peru, and the extension of 
the use of tobacco into Europe; and 
more recently by the similar failure 
of the imperial crusade against the 
use ‘of opium in China. An empire 
may be subverted by imprudent sta- 
tutory intermeddling with the in- 
stincts, the old habits, or the growing 
customs of a people, but neither in- 
stincts nor habits will thereby be per- 
manently checked or restrained. How- 
ever much, therefore, we may lament 
the excesses into which some are led 
in the use of substances such as those 
we have described, it is clearly by 
moral, and not by any form of physi- 
cal means, that we are to repress or 
overcome them. We must enlighten 
the minds of the people; teach them 
to understand better what is likely 
to promote, in the greatest degree, 
both their bodily health and their per- 
manent mental comfort. And above, 
and far over all, we must train them 
up to self-control and self-restraint ; 
to the habit of reining-in their desires 
for this or that form of gratification, 
which mere intellectual culture un- 
happily will never do. It is indeed not 
less melancholy than it is remark- 
able that the most striking instances 
of the use of opium, for example, or 
of the abuse of it rather, we should 
say, have occurred among men of 
great intellectual powers, and more 
than ordinary intellectual attainments. 
The reader will recollect the total 
paralysis of the bodily energies which 
befel our great Coleridge, and the 
pathetic terms in which he describes 
his condition in the passages we have 
quoted in a preceding article; and how 
the English Opium-Eater, and many 
others, have found mere intellect un- 
able to contend with the excited in- 
stinctive cravings of their bodily con- 
stitutions, when by indulgence they 
had become diseased. While, there- 
fore, we enlighten and instruct the 
mind, we must cultivate and strengthen 
the natural ability to check and rein 
in the natural instincts and impulses 
of every kind. And we must further 
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impressupon every man that Christian 
sense of his own weakness which will 
lead him always to suspect his own 
strength, and thus incline him to turn 
aside from temptation. It is not our 
province to write homilies for our 
readers, but we may be permitted to 
express our belief that there is not 
any wide consumption of any of the 
more baneful of these narcotics among 
any class of our population, our thank- 
fulness that it is so, and our hope that 
this state of abstinence may long be 
perpetuated. 

Again, how singular are the effects 
which many of these substances pro- 
duce upon the system ! The haschisch, 
besides its usual maddening effect, by 
which it makes the patient, like the 
infatuated lover, see 


“ Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt,” 


brings on that remarkable, rare, and 
inexplicable condition of the living 
body which is distinguished by the 
name of catalepsy. The limbs of the 
patient may be moved at will by a 
bystander; but in opposition to the 
law of gravity, and apparently with- 
out an effort on the part of the patient, 
they remain for an indefinite period 
in any position in which we may place 
them. ‘The thorn-apple brings up 
spectral illusions, and enables the for- 
lorn and down-trodden Indian to hold 
refreshing converse with the spirits of 
his rich and powerful ancestors. The 
Siberian fungus gives insensibility to 
pain while consciousness still remains, 
and, in common with the haschisch, 
creates the witch-test delusion that a 
straw is too formidable an obstacle to 
be stepped over. The common puff- 
ball deprives the patient of speech, 
motion, and sensibility to pain, while 
he is still alive to all that passes 
around him—thus realising that night- 
mare of our dreams, in which we lie 
stretched on the funeral-bier, sensible 
to the weeping of real, and the secret 
satisfaction of pretended friends; are 
aware of the last screw being fixed 
in the coffin, ard the last sod clapped 
down above us in the graveyard, and 
are yet unable to move a lip for our 
own deliverance. And how melan- 
choly the idiotic laughter produced by 
the nightshade, so like that which is 
seen, in rare and mournful cases, on 
the old and withered features of one 
who in the vigour of manhood aston- 
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ished or charmed the world by the 
brilliancy of his genius or the majesty 
of his intellectual powers! How sin- 
gular, in fine, that influence of the Coc- 
culus indicus, which leaves the mind 
clear and strong after the limbs have 
become feeble and the gait tottering, as 
if the whole man were deadly drunk! 

Is it wonderful that in all these 
effects the physiologist should find 
matter of most attractive, most inter- 
esting, most useful, and yet most pro- 
fovud and mysterious study? His 
inquiries and experiments are neces- 
sarily linked with those of the chemist, 
inasmuch as it is by the agency of 
special chemical compounds that each 
special effect is produced; and it is - 
probable that the effects themselves 
are the immediate results of chemical 
changes, still unknown, which take 
place when the several substances are 
introduced into the body, and are 
caused by these substances. Henceit 
is that the branch of chemical physio- 
logy is assuming so important a cha- 
racter in the present condition of the 
progress of chemistry as a science. In 
this, as in other branches of natural 
knowledge, chemistry has begun not 
only to enlighten, but to direct and 
to rule. _ 

Nor can the psychologist,who wishes 
by the way of common sense—which 
has already cleared up so many dark 
points in mental philosophy—further 
to investigate the mysteries of our in- 
corporeal nature, with propriety over- 
look the wonderful new machinery 
which chemical research has now put 
into his hands. Hitherto his experi- 
ments upon mind were made only 
through the ordinary agencies of com- 
mon life—numerous and varied, no 
doubt, but always complex and diffi- 
cult. Now, by the aid of the chemical 
simples placed in his hands, he can 
test and try the mind itself through 
the agency of the body—causing it to 
exhibit itself in a thousand varied and 
hitherto unobserved phases, and to pro- 
long each phase till its true physical 
character isinvestigated and ascertain- 
ed, and the precise weight of each 
single foreign influence established. 

We have already, for example, put 
as a query, whether that second-sight 
which has long been thought to be an 
inherent virtue either of the Celtic 
race, or of the dwellers among the 
Highland hills, is really anything more 
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extraordinary or very different in its 
origin from the effects of a cupful of 
thorn-apple or belladonna tea? And 
we may mention as one of the more 
modern psychical wonders upon which 
the study of the effects of our narcotics 
throws light, that odylic moonshine in 
which so many of the lovers of the 
marvellous have lately been prone to 
believe. A monomaniac, in appar- 
ently perfect bodily health, takes the 
strangest fancies into his brain, and 
talks and reasons upon them as if they 
were real. A person labouring under 
delirium sees sights all invisible to 
others, and speaks of them to his at- 
tendants as real and present. A 
strong man, under the influence of 
haschisch or the Siberian fungus, sees 
a huge tree in a tiny straw, and main- 
tains his inability to step over it, as if 
the thing were real. A child swal- 
lows common thorn-apple seeds, and 
forthwith spectral illusions dance be- 
fore it, which the child regards as 
real. <A decoction of a similar plant 
calls up to the presence of the Indian 
of Peru the spirits of his ancestors: 
he converses with them; and when 
the effects of the drug have disap- 
peared, he relates these conversations 
to his neighbours in full faith that 
they are real; and, what is stranger 
still, they are listened to with an equal 
faith in their reality. An excited, 
nervously-susceptible, or epileptic— 
in short, nervously-diseased — female 
sees lights streaming from human 
graves, and will-o’-the-wisps dancing 
around the poles of a magnet, or issu- 
ing in flickering mistiness from the 
finger-tips of the operator; she be- 
lieves and describes them as real, 
and, like the credulous Indians, hun- 
dreds around her believe them to be 
real too. But are the things seen 
more true and real in one of all these 
cases than in the rest? Are they not 
all delusions alike, mere mockeries 
which whet the diseased or drug- 
affected senses ? 
** And as narcotisation bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, th’ uncon- 

scious tongue 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 
nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 
Such tricks hath strong narcotisation.” 
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We add but three other brief re- 
marks in connection with this fertile 
and suggestive subject. These are— 

First, That it must have struck the 
reader of this and the preceding arti- 
cles on this subject, how very defec- 
tive our knowledge still is, both che- 
mical and physiological, in regard to 
the interesting class of what we have 
already designated as the narcotics of 
common life. How interesting a field 
do they present both to the chemist 
and the physiologist, and how content 
one could feel to devote years of one’s 
future life to the cultivation and im- 
provement of it! But the materials 
and opportunities for such investiga- 
tion come only at stray times, and 
fall in the way now of this man and 
now of that, so that a general and 
methodical research into the whole 
subject is almost impossible to any 
one man. It is comfortable to reflect, 
however, that as in the social state 
the pointing out of an evil is the first 
step towards the cure of it, so in mo- 
dern science the indication of a great 
gap in our knowledge, which it would 
be interesting to fill, is sure to call into 
the breach some energetic labourers 
anxious to fill it up. And we believe 
that what we have written will in 
reality be followed by such a result. 

Second, That the place which..these 
narcotics occupy, as objects of human 
industry, is second only to that. of the 
great staples of life. We do not at 
present attempt to make an exact 
comparative calculation, for which 
many of the data still fail us; but we 
very much doubt whether many more 
people are employed, on the whole, in 
the culture of what are commonly 
called the necessaries of life, than in 
raising and preparing these and other 
indulgences,*—and whether any other 
crops, except those of corn and per- 
haps cotton, represent more commer- 
cial capital, employ more shipping and 
other means of transport, and are the 
source of more commercial wealth. 
In this respect, the subject we have 
been considering assumes an impor- 
tance which recommends it to the 
attention of a class of matter-of-fact- 
material men, for whom neither che- 
mical research, physiological experi- 





* To grow, for example, 2,000,000 tons of tobacco, at 800 lb. an acre, requires 
5,600,000 acres, and to yield 20,000,000 Ib. of opium, at 20 Ib. an acre, another million 


of acres—all first-rate land! and these are only two of our numerous narcotics. 
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ment, nor psychological inquiry have 
any charm. And, 

Third, That it seems scarcely pos- 
sible that so many coincidences be- 
tween Asiatic and American customs 
as we have had occasion to mention, 
can have arisen from mere chance. 
Such are, for example, the use of hemp 
in India, and by the native inhabitants 
of Brazil; the most ancient use of 
tobacco, both in China and in Central 
America; the use of lime with the 
coca chewed in Peru, and with the 
betel in India and China, and in both 
cases the swallowing of the saliva; 
the use of the red thorn-apple by the 
hill Indians of the Andes, and of the 
common thorn-apple by the hill tribes 
on the slopes of the Himalayas. Is 
this identity of so many habits no sign 
of early intercourse or community of 
origin—habits of universal common 
life—habits clung to not only with the 
fondness of natural instinct, but with 
the reverence inspired by their high 
national antiquity ? 

We endeavour to trace analogies 
among nations by means of alphabets, 
names of things, and forms of speech, 
modes of writing, religious rites, &c., 
and thus to make out a connection of 
races, or a community of origin; but 
habits’ and customs are equally im- 
portant ‘evidences of mutual inter- 
cotrse at least, if not of community of 
origin, and they are more persistent. 
They may survive after power, civili- 
sation, language, alphabets, writing, 
and even old religions, as with the 
Peruvians, have al] disappeared. Phi- 
ological travellers describe, as the 
most ancient race among the Mexican 
mountains, a tribe of Indians speaking 
a monosyllabic language having con- 
siderable resemblance to the Chinese. 
The Eastern traveller, who finds, in 
the universal and most ancient custom 
of smoking tobacco among the Chinese, 
an evidence that the weed was known 
in that part of the world before the 
discovery of America, would unite the 
fact of this monosyllabic language in 
Central America with the other, that 
the Incas both smoked and snuffed 
long before Columbus saw the shores 
of the New World, and would argue 
that custom, language, and people 
were all originally Chinese. And 
though he hesitated to go so far, even 
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the cautious ethnologist would accept, 
as an interesting make-weight in sup- 
port of his reasoning from the traces 
of linguistic analogy, that traces of 
identity of customs and habits were 
found along with them. 

We observe, in conclusion, that the 
strange action of narcotic substances 
seems to be allied to the wonderful 
conservation of life, and of some 
degree of strength, during the hyber- 
nation of animals. The enfeeblement 
of the vital functions and vital ac- 
tivity—the apparent suspension of 
them even, which occurs when ex- 
treme cold prevails (winter sleep), or 
where the extremes of heat and 
drought combine their influence, as on 
the banks of the Amazon (summer 
sleep)—affect sometimes the processes 
of nutrition, respiration, and muscular 
movement, and sometimes only pro- 
duce a depression, as it is called, of 
the cerebral and nervous systems, 
thereby diminishing their excitability. 
What these extremes of climate effect 
in one way, our narcotics probably 
produce in another. 

All act to a certain extent in in- 
ducing a phlegmatic condition, so to 
speak, of the nervous and_ bodily 
functions—in retarding the progress 
of living action, in externally damp- 
ing the living fire while it still glows 
within, and in thus maintaining life 
at a smaller expense of material fuel. 

But the most wonderful of all the 
alleged possibilities connected with 
animal life, is that of freezing living 
fish the instant they are taken from 
the water, preserving them while thus 
frozen, and thawing them subsequently 
to life again by immersion in ice-cold 
water! While wandering in the 
neighbourhood of the North American 
lakes, we have met with intelligent 
persons who averred, and would have 
persuaded us, that such tricks among 
the fish were there not uncommon. 
Should there be among the American 
readers of these articles any living 
representative of Colonel Crocket, 
who has seen such things, and will 
favour the world with his experience, 
we shall willingly resign to him the 
palm as a relator of physiological 
wonders, and shall thank him for 
helping us poor philosophers to new 
materials for after-thought. 





EveERY one must remember, in his 
juvenile days of play-going, the mys- 
terious charm of the green curtain. 
It was not a beautiful object in itself 
—often very much the contrary; yet 
no object, in the whole of that gay 
amphitheatre, concentrated upon it- 
self such a fond gaze of eager expec- 
tation. Its very homeliness, in the 
midst of so much splendour, made 
one feel sure there must be something 
wonderful behind. Your modern 
painted drop-scenes, where the eye is 
carried dreaming away into the Bos- 
phorus, or wanders confused amidst 
purple drapery and golden tassels, are 
a palpable mistake ; no child ever yet 
longed to look behind them. The old 
stage-managers understood human 
nature better; we need seek no deeper 
for the causes of the decline of the 
drama than the loss of that old green 
baize. The charm of every opening 
scene lies in the suddenness with 
which it bursts upon us ; and any an- 
ticipatory hint of splendour only dis- 
tracts the eye and the imagination. 
Acting, no doubt, on this old and 
sound principle, the Committee of the 
Hebdomadal Board at Oxford shrouds 
its doings in a solemn veil of secresy. 
There is understood, indeed, to be 
much scene-shifting, and preparations 
of all kinds for the new piece, going 
on within; but as yet, whether it is 
to be tragedy, comedy, or farce—a 
triumph of native talent, or a happy 
adaptation from the German—is un- 
known to the massof the audience. 
Hangers-on, indeed, belonging-to the 
establishment, whisper mysterious 
hints ; naughty boys try to peep be- 
hind the curtain; occasionally an in- 
cautious actor gives us a passing 
pimpse of himself in strange costume. 

ut patience; in time the bell must 
ring up, and we shall see. 

Seriously, we are looking forward 
with considerable interest to the Re- 
‘ port—if report there is to be—of the 
proceedings of the Oxford Committee. 
Its constitution may not be wholly 
satisfactory ; but at this moment it 
represents the University at'a crisis 
almost unparalleled in its history. If 
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it lacks somewhat of the youthful 
vigour of the Tutors’ Association, it 
may be hoped that it brings to its task 
maturity of judgment, calmness, and 
caution. It is understood to have re- 
ceived, from sources which were closed 
to the Commissioners, evidence and 
suggestions of unquestionable value 
and importance. There can be no 
doubt, we hope, that these will be 
made public—that we shall have not 
only the result of their deliberations, 
but the means of judging whether 
their conclusions, whatever they may 
be, have been rightly drawn. These 
are things in which not only every 
member of the Uuiversity has an in- 
terest, but every man to whose child- 
ren, or children’s children, a Univer- 
sity education, not revolutionised, 
but extended and improved, is a he- 
ritage **in hope.” 

As yet, however, months pass on, 
and those that should speak are still 
silent. Therefore other voices are 
heard. The Tutors’ Association is 
still at work, occupying a position 
which, however anomalous, seems to 
have been forced upon it by the silence 
hitherto of the only body which in the 
University has a legal claim to the 
initiative. Their Committee, at all 
events, makes no secret of its pro- 
ceedings. In fact, a provisional gov- 
ernment, of the most innocent and 
orderly character, has quietly slipped 
the sceptre out of the hand of its le- 
gitimate wielders, who are dosing, or 
seeming to dose, and taken possession 
of Oxford. For this Association, be 
it remembered, though embracing a 
very large proportion of the talent 
and influence of the University, and 
expressing the views of perhaps the 
majority of its teachers, has no more 
legal power to change the customs of 
our academical forefathers, than to 
remodel the Corporation of London. 

We propose, then, in the following 
pages (whilst as yet we incur no risk 
of collision with graver authorities) 
to call the attention of our readers to 
that common-sense view of the al- 
terations—we can hardly call them 
changes—really required in order to 
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place a college education on a sounder, 
broader, and simpler basis. The ques- 
tions about close or open fellowships, 
and constitutional government, we 
leave in other hands. Important as 
they are, they are not the questions 
in which the non-academical public is 
most deeply interested. The immense 
majority of those who enter college 
are never candidates for fellowships, 
and concern themselves but little— 
except occasionally, on a political or 
ecclesiastical question, when they had 
better stay at home—with either Con- 
gregation or Convocation. But whe- 
ther their education shall be unne- 
cessarily expensive or unnecessarily 
long—whether it shall be left to take 
its chance, or be made as good as 
we can make it—these are points on 
which every man thinks, and with 
some justice, that as he has an un- 
questioned interest, so he has the 
right to form an opinion ; and having 
very probably something to say, feels 
“easier” to have said it. Our say 
now shall be as follows. 

First, whereas sixteen terms—four 
years—are required from the student’s 
matriculation before he can be admit- 
ted to a degree, twelve only of these 
terms suffice for his actual residence. 
One is statutably kept by the mere 
act-of matriculation; another by ad- 
mission to the Bachelor’s degree; 
two are excused by dispensation. So 
that, whereas four years must elapse 
between his entrance at the Univer- 
sity and his obtaining its certificate 
of his acquirements, three are consi- 
dered sufficient for his education. In 
many colleges a young man is not 
even allowed to reside until his fourth 
term ; he comes up to Oxford for one 
day to matriculate, and does not see 
his college again for eight or nine 
months, spending this intermediate 
time usually at his school or with a 
private tutor. Meanwhile, let him 
not think his college forgets him in 
his absence. His honorary member- 
ship will not deprive him of the plea- 
sure of paying his ‘‘ dues ;” though 
he may not attend the tutors’ lectures, 
he has the comfort of finding that his 
absence has been no loss to those gen- 
tlemen—in a pecuniary sense, at all 
events; for upon his first taking pos- 
session of his rooms, he finds himself 
already indebted to the college in 
some fifteen or sixteen pounds for 
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“ Tuition, and University and Col- 
lege dues,” for those very three terms 
during which the said college has re- 
fused to receive him! It is true that 
at some colleges, during the last two 
or three years, it seems to have struck 
the authorities that there was some- 
thing objectionable in this mode of 
proceeding, and that the charge for 
room-rent and tuition, amounting to 
the same sum total, is now distri- 
buted in larger proportion over the 
terms of actual residence. But at 
every college the first three terms of 
undergraduate life are spent in a sort 
of quarantine in the country. 

Look at the practical inconvenience 
of this regulation. In order to insure 
admission for his son into the college 
he prefers, a father has to make up 
his mind some four years previously 
—while he is yet a boy at school, and 
of an age when his future prospects 
and profession may well be uncertain 
—and get his name put down on the 
Principal’s list. This is in itself a 
hardship, and must be remedied in a 
great degree before the University can 
become really a place of national edu- 
cation; but so long as the accommo- 
dations of any single college are 
limited, and the present strong feel- 
ing against quartering its members 
in town lodgings prevails, as we trust 
it ever will, this difficulty cannot be 
helped. But why should it be neces- 
sary, in the case of circumstances 
suddenly determining a young man’s 
destination, that nearly a year of no- 
minal membership should necessarily 
elapse before he can commence his 
course of study even at an inferior 
college? For even if he were received 
there into actual residence immedi- 
ately on his matriculation, as would 
now be quite an exceptional case, and 
only possible at three or four, per- 
haps, of the Halls, yet it must be 
remembered that it is mere waste of 
time so far as his degree is concerned, 
which will not be granted to him be- 
fore his sixteenth term, although he 
may be examined and -pass in his 
thirteenth. Surely this is a mere 
tattered remnant of a system which 
has passed away—when all the six- 
teen terms were probably kept by resi- 
dence—when the first degree was 
taken at a much earlier age, and was 
only a step in the academical career 
of the student, which then extended 
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over a period of seven years before 
any professional education in the ‘‘Fa- 
culties” was supposed to begin. When 
the University found that, with the 
growth of books and knowledge, so 
long an apprenticeship to the Muses 
was no longer needed, and when pub- 
lic schools—no longer “ grammar” 
schools only—began to supply much 
of that preliminary education which 
had hitherto been attainable at the 
University alone, no doubt it then 
did wisely in shortening the period 
required for actual study, while it by 
no means followed that the standard 
for the Bachelor’s degree was thereby 
lowered ; rather, as we know, it has 
risen with the rise of knowledge. But 
of all awkward contrivances, surely 
that by which the inconveniences and 
many of the expenses of a long cur- 
riculum are retained, while the reality 
has vanished, is the most absurd and 
indefensible. The consequence is, not 
merely that the younger student is 
thus compelled to be nominally a 
member of his college three-quarters 
of a year before he is required, or even 
allowed, to avail himself of its advan- 
tages ; and that a father is compelled 
to choose his son’s college, and form 
his whole plans for his academical 
education, on the fictitious scale of 
four years for three; but that, in the 
case of a young man, from any cause, 
wishing to avail himself of a Univer- 
sity education somewhat later in life 
than usual, the delay of a wholly use- 
less year is interposed between his 
entrance and his degree—a case of 
constant recurrence, and of no slight 
inconvenience. Of all reforms, this, 
as it is the most feasible, should be 
the first. We would go farther, and 
enable any man to present himself for 
examination, and, if found competent, 
receive his first degree at the expira- 
tion of ten terms of actual residence 
and study; whilst in the case of can- 
didates for honours, the limit might 
be extended (as it is now in practice) 
in the opposite direction, and two ad- 
ditional terms be allowed, if wished, 
for preparation. Surely there is no 
objection to making our University 
regulations somewhat more elastic, 
when the needs and requirements of 
our students are so various. Not to 


take into account the immeasurable 
difference between one man and an- 
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other, in respect of general scholar- 
ship and attainments, at the time of 
matriculation, it is notorious that some 
men will employ two years of subse- 
quent collegiate education to as much 
advantage as others will gain from 
four. This truth is recognised in the 
University even now, by permitting the 
candidate to present himself for exa- 
mination (though, absurdly enough, 
not to graduate) as early as his thir- 
teenth term, while he has the option 
of continuing his preparation until his 
sixteenth ; and in many colleges this 
indulgence is still further extended in 
the case of candidates for honours. 
By a different, and certainly a more 
puzzling application of the principle, 
the sons of peers, and the eldest sons 
of baronets and ‘* knights-bachelors,”’ 
are allowed to graduate at three years’ 
standing—the former even ‘* within 
less time, if the Chancellor pleases” — 
upon performing the necessary exer- 
cises. We trust we are not wanting 
in due respect to hereditary rank ; but 
we presume that not even a peer—to 
say nothing of the knight-bachelor— 
holds a patent enabling him to com- 
press the benefits of a University edu- 
cation into a shorter space than a com- 
moner. 

It would really seem as if every 
possible means had been taken- to 
spread out the actual material of col- 
legiate education over as large a sur- . 
face as possible. Not content with 
demanding four years for the work of 
three, it is ordered in the Universities 
that the year shall consist of barely 
six months. Six weeks at Christmas, 
three at Easter, and four months in 
the summer—notorious as the “long 
vacation”—are supposed necessary 
to recruit the exhausted energies of 
tutors and pupils. Is so much * vaca- 
tion” actually necessary? Is the 
actual drain on the intellectual facul- 
ties during term-time so unnatural 
and exhausting that one-half the year 
must be spent in recruiting for the 
other? If it be so, a question might 
be apt to present itself, whether a 
system involving such demand upon 
the brain could be a healthy one? 
whether any anticipated result could 
at all repay the subject for so terrible 
an apprenticeship? An intellectual 
discipline so strict as to require four 
successive months fallowing of the 
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faculties to enable them to bear its 
repetition, would be dearly paid for 
by any amount of honours and emo- 
luments which a University has to 
bestow. But the parent public has 
little need to alarm itself on this score. 
It is not the overwhelming labours of 
the term which necessitate this large 
allowance of rest. We anticipate the 
storm which we shall raise in every 
loyal heart in Oxford, when we ven- 
ture to say that the long vacation is 
not a necessity at all. We know we 
are attacking the very charter of the 
liberties of Oxford. It is the sacred 
spot on which hitherto no sacrilegious 
Commissioner has dared to lay his 
hand. Not one of the hundred and 
odd questions in the seven printed 
papers referred to it. Two only of 
the witnesses ventured to breathe its 
name—one, with a timid suggestion 
that it “‘ might perhaps be expedient 
to shorten it—a week or two! ”—the 
other boldly advising its being length- 
ened by about the same amount.* 
“The summer residence,” says this 
latter gentleman, ‘is an absolute 
waste in every respect. It might be 
wise for the different colleges to 
grant, in many cases, leave to reside 
as a privilege, but the majority might 
enjoy themselves in the country!” 
And this remarkable sent’ment, much 
to be commended for its honesty at 
any rate, is espoused by the Commis- 
sioners, who speak in their Report of 
the “difficulty of carrying on the 
studies of the University during the 
summer months, and the opportunities 
afforded for travelling to its members 
during that season.”t Perish close fel- 
lowships, hebdomadal boards, proc- 
tors, doctors, and beadles—save us 
our long vacation! What! grudge 
us June, July, and August for our 
tour on the Continent—September 
and part of October for our shooting? 
From the senior tutor to the smallest 
freshman that calls himself a man, the 
indignation is universal. It is reported 
that the Commissioners did not hold 
their sittings in Oxford for fear that 
they might be mobbed by the under- 
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graduate enthusiasm which is always 
ready for a row; had this been the 
supposed drift of their inquiry, they 
might not have been safe even in 
Downing Street. But seriously, is 
this immense hiatus of four months 
at once in the academical year a vital 
principle of collegiate government ? 
Is one-half, more or less, of the three 
best years of a young man’s life con- 
secrated to idleness? Oxford itself 
shall give us the answer. How is 
this ‘long vacation” spent by all her 
most promising sons? By the same 
strangely reversed arrangement which 
obtains throughout—too consistent to 
be called an anomaly—as the youth 
shirks his proper teachers in term- 
time, in order to be taught, so he 
runs from the seat of learning in vaca- 
tion in order to work hard. Having 
idled to his heart’s content during 
the whole of the term, our tyro stops 
the mouth of his conscience by a 
promise to read “like bricks” in 
the “‘long;” for which purpose he 
banishes himself, with three or four 
chosen friends, in company with a 
private tutor, to some remote Welsh 
watering-place or Highland bothy, 
and there does—or sometimes does 
not—the work which is the professed 
and especial business of his terms in 
Oxford. If he be a candidate for 
honours, still less is this ‘‘ long vaca- 
tion” a vacation to him: congratulat- 
ing himself on his freedom from the 
college lectures, which he looks upon, 
justly or not, as mere interruptions to 
his own course of study, it is now 
that, under his favourite tutor, he is 
to carry out that course in earnest, 
and find the truths which he has 
sought in vain inter sylvas Academi. 
It certainly does seem to the mere 
common-sense observer, that if the 
student can thus employ three or four 
months at a distance from the Uni- 
versity more to his profit and satis- 
faction than within it, it is scarcely 
worth while for him to go through the 
troublesome and expensive process 
of spending a nominal three or four 
years there. It would be more con- 





* Evidence, p. 154. Mr Congreve, who gives this evidence, was a distinguished 
pupil of Dr Arnold’s at Rugby, and subsequently an assistant-master in the school. 
We will not do him the injustice to suppose that he found the summer residence there 


“an absolute waste.” 
+ Report, p. 85. 
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venient to run the whole of his aca- 
demic life into a long vacation; one 
short term at the end would amply 
suffice for examination and degree 
—if, indeed, we might not go a step 
farther in accommodation to the present 
state of things, and establish a migra- 
tory body of examiners to go in cir- 
cuit, and hold an extra-academical 
gaol delivery throughout the king- 
dom: thus—following a suggestion 
already sanctioned by at least one 
name of repute—since men do not 
want to come to the University, 
“‘ carrying the University to them.” * 

Let it not be supposed that we are 
indifferent to the charms of that four 
months’ holiday. Very pleasant are 
our recollections of it—of sunny hours 
by the Rhine—of glorious walks on 
Scottish heather—of the merry things 
we did, and the reading that we 
always meant to do. Very pleasant 
must it be also to weary tutors, sick of 
eternal Herodotus and stiff white ties, 
to lay by cap and gown—don, if so 
minded, ‘‘ wide-awake” and shooting- 
jacket, and rush far from the sound 
of those morning, noon, and evening 
bells, with fishing-rod or note-book, 
to Norway or Constantinople—to talk 
dog-Latin with Spanish monks, or 
John-Bull French in Paris; very 
pleasant—but wrong. Undoubtedly, 
it was much more pleasant to meet 
young Mr Brown of your own college 
(you had no idea before what.a gen- 
tlemanlike and intelligent lad it was) 
at Chamouni, and discuss scenery 
with him over a quiet flask of cham- 
pagne—(yon know you would have 
liked to smoke that cigar he offered 
you, only dignity said ‘‘ no”)—than 
to listen to the same youth in your 
lecture-room stumbling word by word 
over the first chorus in the Hecuba. 
Undoubtedly, inthis work-a-day world 
our little duties are not always agree- 
able. Disporting one’s-self here and 
there, summer after summer, is a much 
more delightful thing than spending 
the hot forenoon in study, or school, 
or counting-house, or chambers, or in 
any other form of work whatever. 
But we will take the liberty of inquir- 
ing, though the Commissioners have 
not inquired, by what prescription a 
special license to labour in one’s vo- 
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cation for six months only out of the 
twelve has been granted to the Uni- 
versities ? Talk of privileges! Why, 
here is an immunity from half the 
curse of Adam! What other pro- 
fessional or business man, from the 
Prime Minister to a curate, enjoys six 
months’ holidays? But the defence 
will be, we are not spending these 
months in idleness. We are at work 
still, many of us, only in a different 
way. We are writing books; we are 
studying the “‘ sympathies of the Con- 
tinent ;” We are comparing rival 
creeds ; searching foreign libraries ; 
at the least, we are refreshing our 
minds with the beauties of nature. 
Most praiseworthy occupations, most 
amiable tastes, if there were no other 
calls upon your time and talents. 
But if for these the public education 
with which you have been intrusted 
is standing still—if, meanwhile, lec- 
ture-rooms and college-halls are shut 
against the student for above one-half 
the time during which you claim him 


‘as your own—then, praiseworthy and 
‘ amiable as they are, they are not in- 


dulged without neglect of a higher 
vocation. If the year’s curriculum 
can be completed in six months, why 
take a year to do it in? If you 
can teach all that Oxford professes 
to teach and to require in these 
short bursts of eight or nine weeks 
each, do it, and the world will thank 
you; but spare us these awful pauses 
between the heats. If a University 
education needs only eighteen months 
of actual work, why insist upon bind- 
ing your victim for four years ? 

But there is something worse than 
absurdity involved in these periodical 
migrations. They are a serious pecu- 
niary evil to many an undergraduate 
or his friends. It is madness, of 
course, with an examination in pros- 
pect early in October, to spend June, 
July, August, and September in idle- 
ness. It is impossible, says the un- 
dergraduate, to read at home, even 
were a competent tutor there attain- 
able, which is seldom the case. Here, 
again, we shall be apt to join issue 
with the young aspirant, and assure 
him that steady and successful appli- 
cation depends far more upon the will 
than upon any circumstances of place 





* Vide SEWELL’s Suggestions for the Extension of the University, p. 8. 
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or association. We beg leave to deny 
the fact, in the majority of cases, that 


a man cannot read at home. He 
must be very unfortunate in his do- 
mestic relations, if there, at least, he 
would not meet with kind encourage- 
ment and sympathy in his work. 
Poor, indeed, must be the home where 
some arrangements could not be made, 
and gladly made, to insure him the 
needful hours of uninterrupted pri- 
vacy ; and poorer yet in all true affec- 
tion, if there thoughtless and selfish 
gaiety was allowed unnecessarily to 
tempt him, and the student could find, 
in those of his own household, com- 
panions only in dissipation. If you 
English squires and rectors, who 
launch your sons upon the sea of Uni- 
versity life, took half the pains and 
thought about their education,—a 
word, remember, which has to. do 
with mind and character as well as 
books,—which you bestow upon your 
Sunday-schools or your short-horns, 
—which you would be ashamed to 
leave, as you do this, wholly in the 
hands of others, because, forsooth, 
it is their business, as if it were not 
ten times more your own ;—if you 
would employ upon this subject 
(which is really not uninteresting) the 
same strong common sense which you 
carry to quarter sessions and parish 
meetings—we should long ago have 
had a University Reform—quiet, in- 
deed, and gradual, but not therefore 
less effectual, or less safe. Why is 
home to be the only atmosphere in 
which study is impossible to a young 
man? There is something wrong here, 
you may depend upon it. This vo- 
luntary transportation from his own 
family and neighbourhood is not so 
necessary an adjunct of reading as is 
commonly supposed. In this, as in 
other popular notions, undergraduates 
as well as older men are led by each 
other. There has sprung up a con- 
ventional belief that a tutor and a 
reading-party are indispensable, un- 
less the long vacation is to be spent 
in idleness. Few young men can be 
expected to possess the clear-sighted- 
ness or the independence of mind to 
resist a prejudice which they find so 
well established; they shrink from 
the responsibility of directing their 
own studies, and are easy converts to 
a system which has in itself many 
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attractions. The reading party has 
all the charm of a pilgrimage—the 
excitement of travel, and the glory of 
self-denial. It is unnecessary to press 
the argument that these expeditions 
in search of learning are not always 
successful ; that many a one returns 
from them, if not a sadder, yet not a 
wiser man; that here, as elsewhere, 
the maxim holds good, ** Calum, non 
animum mutant ;” and he who was 
idle on the banks of Isis does not 
always become studious when he 
reaches the ‘* Ultima Thule” of Oban 
or Beaumaris ; for the failure or the 
success in every case may be traced 
rather to the will and the energy, than 
to place or circumstance. But while 
we will not follow the example which 
the Commission has set us, in charg- 
ing as defects in a system its acci- 
dental results, against the system it- 
self, to sons and parents, we earnestly 
protest. It makes many a young man, 
for perhaps the two years of his life 
which go most to form his character, 
almost a stranger in his father’s house; 
withdrawing him from all the soften- 
ing influences of home when they are 
most valuable, and most required ; 
when the world, God knows, is har- 
dening him fast enongh ; marring the 
only possible good purpose which 
these long pauses in collegiate life 
could serve—the forgetting awhile the 
pedantry or the coxcombry of the 
gownsman amongst the scenes of boy- 
hood and the “old familiar faces.” 
It adds, too, another of those illegi- 
timate items which swell the miscel- 
laneous sum-total of so-called ‘* Uni- 
versity” expenses; often the heaviest 
item of all. Forty guineas is no un- 
usual sum to pay to the tutor alone, 
if the pupil be a candidate for high 
honours; and when travelling ex- 
penses, lodging and board for three 
months—a common daration for a 
reading party—come to be added, the 
cost of such an excursion, where the 
party carry with them their college 
tastes and habits, is not too highly 
stated at £70 or £80; as much as an 
undergraduate’s necessary expenses— 
i. e., board, room-rent, &c.—at some 
colleges, would amount to in the 
whole academical year. And to such 
an extent is this passion for reading 
with private tutors extending, there 
being now ¢hree public examinations 
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to prepare for, instead of two, that 
even the Christmas vacation, hitherto 
almost sacred, is beginning to be en- 
croached upon for this purpose—of 
course, involving additional expense. 
It is to be feared that the intermedi- 
ate examination, intended as a check 
upon idleness, and an additional spur 
to self-exertion, is in practice only 
giving additional employment, and 
consequently additional pay, to this 
most painstaking and deserving, but 
most mischievous, class of instructors. 

The long vacation, then, is to the 
undergraduate either a source of ir- 
regular and unnecessary expenditure 
or of enervating idleness. Spend 
it in his own college he may not, if 
he would; for the Report itself admits 
that ‘‘even members” (by which we 
must understand undergraduate mem- 
bers) ‘on the foundation have now 
as much difficulty in obtaining permis- 
sion to remain in their colleges as in 
former times they would have had in 
obtaining a dispensation for absence.” 
To employ it in a rational system of 
reading at home, is what they say 
they find impossible. Perhaps those 
spend it not least profitably, or least 
pleasantly, who take the opportunity 
of going abroad with their own fami- 
lies. How the tutors employ it, we 
have already hinted; probably more 
than half of them are absent from 
England the greater part of the time. 
And the strong ground of defence for 
this extended holiday is, the facilities 
thus afforded to all parties for foreign 
travel,—an argument which might 
have had some weight twenty years 
back, when railways were not, and tra- 
velling at the best was slow; but now, 
with London to Paris in twelve hours, 
London to Constantinople in three 
weeks, the plea holds good no longer. 
The traveller may go as far and see 
as much now in two months, as he 
could in four when there was no steam 
to carry him. The iron road, which 
almost annihilates distance, should 
also prove an economist of time: in 
these lively days, when we bowl at a 
pace that would have frightened our 
ancestors from their wickets, and gain 
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two minutes out of nine in the boat- 
race from Iffley, a man cannot be 
allowed to take his own time even 


over his amusements. If we wish to 
reduce the expenses, and at the same 
time increase the efficiency, of Uni- 
versity education, we should curtail, 
by some five or six weeks, the long 
vacation. The expense of the few 
weekly “ battel” bills incurred by the 
additional college residence would be 
more than covered, we must remem- 
ber, by the abolition, already pro- 
posed, of the fees for the first three 
terms of mnon-residence; and two 
months, or somewhat more, of healthy 
relaxation amongst his own friends 
and family in the summer, with six 
weeks at Christmas, would be of real 
service both to the mind and body of 
the student who was really working 
during the rest of the year. But, in 
fact, the University regulations do not 
appear to contemplate such extended 
vacations, which must have been con- 
venient inventions of the colleges. If 
we consult the Calendar, we shall find 
that Hilary or Lent term embraces 
exactly twelve weeks, whereas it is 
usually kept by a college residence of 
eight only ; the ‘ Act” again, to which 
the University allots six weeks, the 
colleges stint to three; while Michael- 
mas term, which is nearly ten, is kept 
by a residence of eight.* So that, the 

niversity having liberally allowed 
nineteen weeks for vacation, the col- 
leges in a body play truant for nine 
weeks longer! We presume that any 
one single college has at this moment 
the power, without any Commis- 
sioner’s interference, to enforce upon 
its members at least compliance with 
the regulations of the University. We 
throw this out as a suggestion to ten- 
der consciences. Any spontaneous 
mending of what is wrong will give a 
dignity to their resistance where they 
are right. 

The Easter vacation might safely 
be got rid of altogether, or reduced, 
as suggested by Mr Strickland, ¢ to a 
mere few days’ cessation of work dur- 
ing Passion Week. As at present 
arranged, without being any great 





now quite contrary to the intention. 
+ Evidence, p. 99. 


* It is just possible that the shortening of the actual period of residence may have 
been in consideration of the poverty of a portion of the students; if so, its effect is 
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boon even in the estimation of the 
idle student—for it is a time of year 
which is generally rated “ slow ”—it 
has the effect, as is well shown in that 
gentleman’s evidence, of interrupting 
the course of study, and distracting 
the necessary interest and attention. 

_ By thus reducing the working period 
at Oxford into two unequal half- 
years, it will be seen that the model 
adopted in this, as in some other points, 
is that of the majority of our public 
schools. To some, probably, this 
principle will in itself be distasteful ; 
it will be said that we are lowering 
the dignity of the University." Surely 
the charge is unfounded; surely the 
University may retain, or even adopt, 
all that is good and practically useful 
in the public-school system, adapting 
it to its own larger growth, without 
sacrificing the distinctive character of 
its own tone and discipline. Far from 
wishing to treat undergraduates as 
schoolboys, we may yet surely de- 
mand from the adult student, as a 
moral duty, the same devotion of his 
time and energies which we exact 
from the schoolboy as a task. We 
could be much more content with even 
a servile copy of some existing insti- 
tution which does educate, than seek 
to embody the visions of an untried 
theory. There are public schools— 
or were some years ago, for, alas! 
their sun seems waning—that showed 
the people of England what education 
was, and how to educate; how, by 
God’s grace upon human teaching, 
might be formed the Christian, the 
gentleman, and the scholar. And 
why was it that young men of 
eighteen, at the head of the head forms 
of those schools, preferred, as they did 
constantly, to remain another year 
there, than go up at once to the Univer- 
sity ?. Was there ever any promising 
scholar under Arnold of Rugby, or 
Butler of Shrewsbury—alas, again, 
that these are names of the past !— 
who would have left his hard seat on 
that “sixth form,” subject as they 
were necessarily to the restrictions of 
school discipline, and have sacrificed 
the ‘ catechetical” teaching of that 
last half-year of school life, to sit at 
the feet of any University Professor 
that ever lectured, or declined to lec- 
ture? Why did they prefer to stay 
there, resisting even the tempting 
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bait of increased liberty, and the 
privilege of becoming a ‘‘ man” six 
months sooner, offered by a removal 
to the University? Because they 
were in earnest in their work, and be- 
cause they knew and felt that the 
work in the sixth form at school was 
really done, and had good reason to 
fear that at the University it was not. 
Gentlemen-tutors and heads of col- 
leges, if you are too proud to look 
beneath you for examples, yours is a 
very poor pride indeed. But itis not 
so with the best among you. Those 
who are at this moment most zealous 
in their own duties, are the readiest to 
confess that those duties are imper- 
fectly performed, and are seeking— 
some of them, indeed, far in the 
dreamy distance, with an earnestness 
which overshoots the mark—the reme- 
dies which, in truth, lie close at hand. 
Make your work a reality, and the 
public will not quarrel with you about 
names. You have the game in your 
own hands; play boldly, and at once. 
Listen also, if you be wise, to the 
words of commonsense and soberness, 
which must have occasionally reached 
your ears amongst yourcountry friends 
in this (forgive us if we hope it may 
be your last) long vacation. Remem- 
ber that lookers-on sometimes see 
more of the game even than the play- 
ers. Do not wrap yourselves up too 
much in your own virtues, ample 
shield though they be, nor scorn the 
friendly warnings of those who, like 
ourselves, though far from your an- 
cient halls and pleasant groves, are 
with you heart and soul’; nor meet us 
with the taunt, ** What will this bab- 
bler say ?” Strike, but hear us. Give 
us internal University reform, and 
you need fear no enemies from without. 
In the Commission you have before 
you a glorious example—of utter 
failure under every circumstance that 
could seem to presage a successful on- 
slaught. Issued by a hostile Govern- 
ment—hounded on by the discordant 
cry of men unanimous only in their 
hatred—by every disappointed cox- 
comb whom the University failed to 
appreciate—by every blockhead who 
remembered it only as a.gcene of dis- 
grace, and every thoughtless spend- 
thrift who made it a scene of extra- 
vagance and debauchery—by the re- 
volutionist against whose opinions it 
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formed the strongest bulwark—lastly, 
and more honest than all, by the re- 
ligious Dissenter, whom it conscien- 
tiously refused to admit to its degrees— 
executed by men whose abilities are as 
unquestionable as their prejudices—it 
has failed. And how? “ Mole sua”— 
by its own accumulated mass of evi- 
dence—smitten by its own blue-book. 
With bitter disappointment must the 
eager enemies of Oxford have studied 
what they expected to have found a 
record of squandered revenues, of 
trusts abused, and youth corrupted ; 
a catalogue of crimes which should 
have been black, not blue! With 
scarcely less impatience must the po- 
litical philosopher have turned its 
pages. Was this the object of those 
hot debates in the Commons House of 
Parliament ?—this the Report that was 
to startle England? Really, trusty 
and well-beloved, did you sit all those 
87 days, and hatch nothing more than 
this? How the editors of Radical 
newspapers must have grumbled when 
they hunted its pages for some mor- 
sel of piquant scandal, and found only 
those dull details which every Oxford 
man (except the Commissioners) 
knew already, and few besides care 
now to know! Let Oxford itself 
produce what measure of reform it 
will, only we say again, let it seem in 
earnest. Be as conservative as you 
please, only not conservative of se/f. 
You may give us, if you will, a mea- 
sure of reform far more practical, and, 
therefore, far more satisfactory to us 
practical Englishmen, than the Com- 
mission has been able to suggest. 
Propose what you will, it can hardly be 
a less instalment of real improvement, 
than a scheme whose main idea is to 
mend the University morals by inun- 
dating it with students, whose almost 
only protection from vice is to be their 
presumed poverty, and improve its 
scholarship by professors who, if so 
minded, need do nothing but profess. 

The advantages to be expected from 
the establishment of private halls, to 
be opened by any properly attested 
Master of Arts, are pretty fairly stated 
in the Report ; though evidently this 
form of University extension has not 
found so much favour in their eyes as 
their favourite project of allowing 
“unattached” students to live in Ox- 
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ford, in private lodgings, under due 
emerintendence. How far this ‘‘ due 
zuperintendence,” exercised by Uni- 
versity officers over a number of men 
quartered, under no domestic respon- 
sibilities, in various parts of a large 
town, is likely to be an effectual safe- 
guard against the common excesses 
of youth, may be left to the judgment 
of all those who know how constantly 
the more domestic discipline of even 
the strictest college is successfully 
evaded. But this part of their scheme 
has been already ably examined, and 
found wanting.* And the associated 
Tutors are right in firmly resisting, 
even at the risk of being charged with 
illiberality, any relaxation of ‘direct 
domestic superintendence,” while they 
recommend that, with this proviso, 
the means of extending the benefits 
of the University should be “ as 
various and extensive as possible.” t 
And here, again, the common sense 
of the public will unhesitatingly agree 
with the Tutors’ practical experience 
rather than the Commissioners’ theory. 
We believe that no wise parent will 
plunge a son into the perils of Oxford, 
advisedly withdrawing him from even 
that slight amount of quasi-parental 
support and guidance and wholesome 
restraint which is even now afforded 
him, and will be afforded him, we 
trust and believe, yet more and more, 
in these days, by his college tutor. 
It seems indeed somewhat contra- 
dictory, that, with this seeming disre- 
gard of such relations, the Report 
should quote as one of the advantages 
of private halls, increased domestic 
superintendence and society. That 
these would indeed be inestimable 
advantages to many a young man— 
that their want is not only lamented by 
parents, but confessed by young men 
themselves—will be admitted both 
in and out of the University. It is 
one of the great evils of Oxford, that 
a young man has no chance of spend- 
ing his evenings in any society except 
that of his fellow-students. They 
may not always harm him, but they 
rarely soften or humanise him. He 
never finds among them the pure 
tastes and gentle tones which won 
upon him in his mother and his 
sisters. There is a sanctuary in 
every English home, be it a palace or 





* Quarterly Review, No. cLxxxv. 
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a vicarage, where the ruder nature of 
man or boy is held in check by an 
unconscious chivalry. There is a pre- 
sence there, into which not only would 
the shadow of impurity fear to enter, 
but in which slang will no longer pass 
for wit, or noise for merriment. And 
although there may be many an un- 
happy spirit to whom relief from this 
presence is an emancipation, there 
are also many — we firmly believe 
more—who feel, when it is no longer 
accessible, a ligbt withdrawn from 
them which they needed in order to 
walk securely. Let any one who 
knows Oxford remember the eager- 
ness with which an undergraduate 
catches at an invitation to join any 
family circle, in or about Oxford, 
where he has the good fortune to be 
known; how he will walk miles to eat 
a worse-dressed dinner than he might 
sit down to in his college hall, hover 
patiently behind a piano to listen to 
execrable attempts at music, stand 
patiently for hours at a ball where he 
has no chance of a partner, lionise 
proudly the fattest dowager about the 
High Street, careless of the jokes of 
his acquaintance (he knows they are 
only envy in disguise), and even ex- 
tract pleasure from that most barren 
of occupations, a morning call. You 
may laugh at him if you will; it would 
be almost wiser to cry. You may 
use, if you will, the coarse phrase 
which some-of his companions will 
surely use, and say, the boy will run 
anywhere after a petticoat: you are 
only doing what the world does every 
day, with terrible success—laughing 
down, and forcing into silence, all the 
purer and better feelings, when they 
stammer out an uncouth language, 
and put on an awkward gait. You 
have read Don Quixote, and saw in 
it nothing beyond a farce. Yet this 
boyish craving for some society beyond 
that of those of his own age and sex 
is not wholly or mainly an animal in- 
stinct or an affectation of gallantry ; 
it is the expression, Indicrously ear- 
nest, of a longing of which he may be 
himself hardly conscious, for something 
which the college walls never afford 
him—the associations of a home. For 
want of these, many a lad of amiable 
but undecided character, with prin- 
ciples unformed, unaccustomed and 
disinclined to solitude, and perhaps 
incapable of severe study, spends his 
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vacant hours in dissipation as a re- 
fuge from ennui: the leisure which 
under home influences might at least 
have been spent innocently, may here 
too probably be tempted into vice. 
That a University, from its very 
nature, can never adequately meet 
this waat, we are well aware; yet in 
the private halls we might reasonably 
expect somewhat more of the home 
character. The limited number of 
their inmates would necessarily lead 
to a closer personal relation between 
tutor and pupil. There would be 
an inducement for married tutors to 
settle in Oxford, and there form 
round them small parties of under- 
graduates, who would be regarded, 
more or less, as members of a family, 
where, as Mr Wilkinson in his evi- 
dence well observes, ‘the discipline 
would be more effective because more 
kindly ; and there would also be the 
resources of amiable society in vacant 
hours.” We know the difficulties 
involved in this suggestion, and an- 
ticipate the objections; yet so con- 
vinced are we both of its advantages 
and its practicability, that, if for this 
reason only, we should urge the 
adoption of this mode of University 
extension, not indeed to the exclu- 
sion of, but beyond all others. The 
simple fact that in any well-regulated 
establishment of the kind, the under- 
graduate would sometimes have a 
drawing-room to go to, and find there 
something more cheerful than his own 
solitary tea-tray and workhouse-look- 
ing rations, and less noisy and less 
expensive than the eternal ‘ coffee 
and toast for ten,” would in itself be a 
reformation. It would be an immense 
step in the social scale for some of our 
undergraduate acquaintances (excel- 
lent fellows in their way) to see them 
in the evening in a somewhat quieter 
coat and clean boots, and without a 
cigar in their mouths. And it would 
be a moral check; the value of which 
we confess we are apt to rate higher 
than the Commissioners, if, under the 
closer association and more strictly 
domestic arrangements which would 
be the necessary and important pro- 
perty of such halls, young men of 
from eighteen to twenty were not 
allowed to be absent at all seasons of 
the year, from dinner-time until mid- 
night, without being in any way ac- 
countable for the manner in which they 
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have passed their time. It may be im- 
possible, in colleges as at present con- 
stituted, either to enforce the nominal 
regulation, quite obsolete in practice, 
that every man shall be in college by 
nine ; and it may be inconsistent with 
the liberty which is supposed neces- 
sary for University men to exact from 
them an account of their movements ; 
though it does appear to us that even 
large colleges might adopt some sys- 
tem of “* passes,” by which the social 
intercourse which it is desirable should 
be maintained between young men of 
different colleges might not be unne- 
cessarily interrupted, and at the same 
time it might be ascertained readily, 
in every case where an undergraduate 
* knocked in” after hours, that he had 
really left (as seems always to be libe- 
rally presumed on the part of the 
college authorities), the rooms of some 
out-college friend. It is idle to say, 
as is continually said, that no sys- 
tem of checks can ever prevent the vi- 
ciously-disposed from finding or mak- 
ing opportunities: when we congre- 
gate young men together for the pur- 
poses of education, and are conscious 
how the very fact of such asso- 
ciation multiplies unavoidably the 
temptations to vice of all kinds, if we 
cannot reform the depraved, at least 
we may protect the weak. Nor is it 
any answer to say, that Oxford is no 
exception on this point; that young 
men who are receiving their profes- 
sional education in London have their 
hours even more at their own dis- 
posal. If, unhappily, we cannot boast 
of pure morals in the University, at 
least we will not take those of London 
medical students for our standard. 
But if this is a point on which the 
colleges fancy themselves powerless, 
the more gladly will such halls be 
welcomed by many a parent, where, 
as may readily be effected, without 
any galling restrictions, a young man 
shall be as accountable for his even- 
ings as he would be in a well-ordered 
house. If there are fathers to whom 
such matters seem indifferent, and 
sons to whom such restraint would be 
unbearable—and there are many of 
both—they need not fear but that 
there will always be colleges and 
halls enough where they may have 
their fill of liberty. But it is unques- 
tionable that many a father would 
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now send a son up to college a year 
earlier, and with advantage to his 
future prospects, if this very liberty 
did not seem to him a temptation and 


asnare. Private halls—new and to- 
tally distinct foundations—would lack, 
of necessity, nearly all the attractions 
of the existing houses. They would 
have neither name, nor memories, 
nor associations. ‘The youth who 
entered there must, as far as some 
University advantages went, leave 
hope behind. He could have no 
cricket-club, no boat, no esprit-de-corps 
of any kind. The meanest of the old 
foundations would look down upon 
him and his with sovereign contempt. 
The Botany Bays and asylums of our 
days rise into aristocracies in compa- 
rison. These halls would be to their 
more legitimate rivals what Mr Smith’s 
academy is to a public school. To 
be a “ Private Hall man,” would be 
to be stared at in a wine-party (if he 
ever were invited), and to be black- 
balled at the Union. For these things, 
for a while, we, their advocates, are 
quite prepared: we have no wish to 
shirk that side of the question. They 
will not, at first, be filled with the sons 
of those fathers who value Oxford 
chiefly as a passport to society. But 
there are some who will think all these 
drawbacks light in the balance, if there 
the child of many prayers shall be 
exposed to one temptation the less, 
or subjected to one gentle influence 
more. And in this way these halls 
could do much, from the very fact of 
their being new foundations, which 
the old colleges could not do, even if 
they would. They would start upon 
entirely new grounds. ‘Their having 
no antecedents of any kind, as in 
some respects it would place them at 
a disadvantage, so in others it would 
be of incalculable service. No rule, 
however stringent, could in their case 
be resisted as an innovation. They 
who entered them, would enter them 
with a full understanding of their en- 
gagements. And so unaccountable is 
human nature, and in the young espe- 
cially so close does the good lie to the 
evil, it is quite possible, as all expe- 
rience teaches, that the very fact of a 
stricter rule would come to be consi- 
dered a privilege. And it would be 
not only poor men, or men of pecu- 
liar religious views, who would choose 
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for their sons such a domicile in the 
University ; they would be often men 
of wealth and position, who do not 
grudge the expense, but dread the 


license of a college life. In a well- 
conducted private hall, the youthful 
student might live with as little risk 
to his moral character as in his own 
home in London, or any other large 
town, where he would meet on inti- 
mate terms with others of his own 
age. All the wholesome restrictions— 
not deserving to be called restrictions, 
and not really so considered—which 
would guard him there, might here 
also be adopted, without any approach 
to a system of espionage which would 
surely fail, and which no wise parent 
even, however watchful of a son’s 
welfare, will ever adopt. Instead of 
waiting, as is now constantly the case, 
until the age of nineteen, to begin his 
college life, seventeen might not be 
considered too young; and hence, 
with the modifications which have 
been suggested in the number of terms 
required for the first degree, those 
who were destined hereafter for lay 
professions might graduate before the 
age of twenty, and then begin in 
earnest either a professional appren- 
ticeship, or the actual business of life. 

The expenses incidental to Univer- 
sity residence would also be consider- 
ably diminished in such halls. Not 
that we join in the popular cry which 
charges the extravagance of Oxford 
undergraduates upon Oxford itself. 
On this point we fully agree with the 
Report, which says that “ no light 
portion of the blame lies on parents, 
or perhaps (it might be more justly 
said) on the state of public feeling. - 
Whenever English society shall cease 
to adopt as its standard the habits 
and the tastes of its superiors in 
wealth and station,—when to exceed 
one’s income for the sake of “ keeping 
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up appearances” shall be repudiated 
as a vice elsewhere,—it will gradually 
disappear from Oxford. The ordi- 
nary annual expenses, at a private 
hall, would probably not be less, they 
would perhaps in some cases be more, 
than at a well-ordered college, where 
they may be fairly estimated at about 
£150 per annum for the three years 
of actual residence. But to these 
annual expenses must be added the 
following somewhat heavy items, as 
they may be seen in the table of ex- 
penses furnished by a careful econo- 
mist, and quoted in page 34 of the 
Report :— 

Fees for matriculation, 
Battels for four grace terms, 


£512 0 
a 12 611! 
Farniture, 8 6 
*Plate, linen, china, &e. (say), i0 0 0 
Fees for B.A, degree, 13 7 6 








£88 0 6 

Subsequent proceeds of sale of 
furniture, « -s « « 2F10°0 
£66 10 6 


Now, with the exception of the fees 
for matriculation and degree—(which 
ought to be materially lowered), and 
when grace terms shall be no more— 
none of these items would appear in 
the expenses of a private hall, where 
the furniture, &c., would form part of 
the Principal’s establishment. Noris 
it probable that the student would 
there be called upon, as he is at pre- 
sent, to deposit upon his entrance 
£30 by way of ** caution-money,” to be 
returned to him upon his leaving his 
college, after all liabilities have been 
discharged. At present, what with 
caution-money, matriculation fees, 
valuation of his furniture, and those 
grace terms to pay for, the freshman 
at many colleges will find himself 
called upon for nearly £100 before 
he has eaten a dinner or attended a 
lecture there. That this is a serious 





* In the original, these are included in the ordinary expenses. 
+ We will borrow again the figures of the Commissioners’ informant :— 


Caution-money, ° . 
Matriculation fees, é ° 
Battels for three grace spas . 
Furniture, * 

Plate, linen, china, &c. (say), « 






VOL. LXXIV.—NO. CCCCLVIII. 


But we have often known £50 paid for furniture, and by moderate men. 





£30 0 
2 5 12 
‘ , : 20 7 
; 31.8 
10 “0 


£97 7 


Al oaceoe 


3A 
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inconvenience—that it is a crushing 
demand upon the resources of many a 
s young man’s friends, coming as it 
does simultaneously with, and in addi- 
tion to, the expenses of his last year 
at school—those only will doubt who 
know nothing of the hard struggle 
made continually to send a son to 
Oxford. Again we say, we do not 
think all collegiate reform lies in the 
cheapening a degree; but it is mon- 
strous that our seats of learning 
should thus remind us rather of Cor- 
inth than of Athens—that no man may 
even approach them but at such a cost. 
Under this head, then, would begin 
the comparative economy of a pri- 
vate hall; we may hope also that in 
the item of private ertertainments 
there would be a considerable saving. 
It would be impossible, and frivolous 
even if it were possible, to enter here 
into details of the probable internal 
arrangements of such establishments ; 
but it is quite clear that one expensive 
habit—the dining at taverns, &c., in 
and out of Oxford—could and should 
be made wholly impossible by the 
dinner-hour being strictly considered 
as.aroll-call. A lecture fixed at nine 
should insure the presence of all at 
that hour at the latest; nor is there 
anything whatever in wholesome Ox- 
ford society that should make it any 
hardship, except on some very unusual 
occasion, to hold all ingress or egress 
after that hour as a grave breach of 
discipline. 

Private tuition again, that frightful 
source of expense, would in such places 
scarcely be thought of. In truth, the 
tutor who opened a private hall must 
be, if he be anything, the private 
tutor of all his pupils. And as we 
have not wished to pay him niggardly, 
so would he not for his own sake, 
even if from no higher motive, be 
niggard in obtaining due assistance. 
The comparatively small number of 
men who could either be expected or 
accommodated on the domestic prin- 
ciple, would insure individual atten- 
tion to the educational wants of each. 
While, therefore, there need not be 
that cheap traffic in education which 
usually proves dear in the end, there 
would be an indirect economy which 
would be soon perceptible. 

One reply there is to this or any 
other scheme of University extension, 
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made commonly by men of practical 
experience as college officers, which at 
first seems plausible enough. It is, 
that there is no apparent demand for 
such extension ; that with the excep- 
tion of some few favourite colleges, 
there is no overwhelming pressure for 
admission; that the embryo mer- 
chants, and engineers, and attorneys, 
&c., whom some are so anxious to 
admit to the supposed benefits of an 
academical education, are ungrateful 
enough and insensible enough not to 
appreciate those benefits, that they 
will not come to our lare, charm we 
never so wisely. It may be true—we 
are bound to take it as true on such 
respectable testimony — that there 
seems no demand, on the part of the 
public generally, for additional Univer- 
sity accommodation. We even know 
that at some colleges, which, justly or 
unjustly, have an indifferent repute, 
rooms remain unoccupied, term after 
term. But can it be forgotten that 
the same objection would have lain, in 
nine cases out of ten, against the 
building of every one of the churches 
in Bethnal Green—nay, against the 
opening of every Sunday and day 
school in the midst of a population 
sunk in ignorance and heathenism ? 
There were old churches ill attended, 
even old schools sinking into decay, 
in many of these places. There was 
no demand, on the part of those for 
whom these helps were designed, for 
either religious or secular teaching. 
Their cry was rather, in many cases, 
** Let us alone!” We are not sure but 
that, in some wretched localities, the 
missionary parson was hissed, and the 
schoolmaster pelted. Look at the 
ragged schools. Some of their first 
scholars went thereas a joke,— blew out 
the lights, and bonneted th@ysteacher. 
What we people of England demand, 
when we raise our sweet voices volun- 
tarily, is ‘* Reform”—and cheap gin— 
and the Charter; or in the negative 
key, ‘‘ No Popery”—“* No Church” — 
** No taxes”—‘* No nothing”—and 
other impossibilities. There is a vast 
difference between public demands and 
public needs. If the Health of Towns 
Act had been postponed till the in- 
mates of every filthy court in London 
screamed out for it, they might have 
been decimated by the cholera. We 
at least fully believe that if the period 
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for the first degree was limited, and 
new places of education opened in 
Oxford, its numbers would be very 

ematerially increased, and that increase 
would mainly come out of an entirely 
new class of students, and not always, 
as has been said before, a lower class; 
whilst existing colleges—at least all 
those who know how to educate—with 
their magnificent foundations and 
time-honoured associations, would still 
present attractions to that large and 
influential class who now resort to 
them, which the humble modern hall 
could never hope to rival. 

An additional argument, if any 
were needed, in favour of this mode 
of extending the University—or at 
any rate, an answer to any possible 
objection on the ground of innovation 
—lies in the historical fact, that be- 
fore any one of the existing colleges 
were founded, ‘‘ hospitia studiosorum;” 
inns, halls, or hostels, under the gov- 
ernment of masters of arts, were the 
earliest germ of the present collegiate 
discipline ; that it does not appear 
that anything more was required, in 
order to establish such a hall, than a 
graduate teacher, and—that sine quad 
non in all educational establishments 
—some pupils; and that it was not 
until the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury—quite a modern date to the an- 
tiquarian—that the present monopoly 
of the colleges arose. The tutors, in 
their first Report, we observe, propose 
a curious security for the proper con- 
duct of such halls—that no M.A. shall 
be entitled to open one, “unless he 
shall have resided continuously in the 
University for one previous year.” * 
We conclude that these gentlemen 
did not foresee the obvious conse- 
quence—that it would limit the privi- 
lege ost exclusively to those who 
had“™@€en, for that previous year, 
public or private tutors within the 
University, or fellows of colleges. 
If they did mean this, it would 
have looked better to have said so 
plainly. 

Let us here shortly recapitulate the 
suggestions which, taking the com- 
mon-sense view of the question, we 
have in this and a previous article 
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put forward. The leading practical 
defects in the present working of ‘the 
University, considering it mainly as 
a place of education for independent 
members (i.e. ‘* commoners,” not 
‘* scholars” on the foundation), séem 
to be these :— 

I. That the regular college tuition 
is inefficient, and that the real work 
is done by private tutors, at a con- 
siderable additional expense to the 
student. 

For this the remedies would be— 
1, That college tutors should be cho- 
sen, without restriction, from the Uni- 
versity at large ; 2, That they should 
be better paid; 3, That their @jnber, 
and, still more, the number of lectures 
given by each, should be so increased 
as to provide for each studert’s spe- 
cial requirements, and, as much as 
possible, fill up his time; 4, Better 
enforced attention and preparation on 
the part of the students themselves ; 
5, The discouragement—if necessary, 
the prohibition — of private tuition 
altogether. 

II. That the period required for 
the first degree is too long. 

Remedies: 1, The abolition of the 
fiction of “* grace terms ”—thus re- 
quiring only twelve terms, or three 
years, all of actual residence, from 
matriculation to the B.A. degree, with 
the option of graduating in the tenth 
term; while, 2, The shortening of the 
vacations would increase the actual 
time spent in the University course. 

III. That to obtain admission into 
a desirable college now requires either 
private influence, or application made 
some years previously—in some cases 
both. 

Remedies: That, in addition to 
the establishment of “‘ affiliated halls,” 
by which such colleges might increase 
their accommodation to meet the de- 
mand, 1, Other colleges, by the selec- 
tion of tutors from the University at 
large, should endeavour honourably . 
to compete with their more successful 
rivals; 2, That any Master of Arts 
duly qualified should be entitled to 
open a hall — thus introducing an 
altogether new element of competi- 
tion, and offering to private tutors of 


2 








* Reports of the Tutors’ Association, No. I., p. 24. This reminds one of a statute 
passed a.p. 1413 (of course by Englishmen), providing that no Jrishman should be 
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repute a defined position and higher 
emoluments. 

IV. That the cost of a college 
education is exorbitant. 

Remedies, so far as any can be ap- 
plied, have been already suggested— 
1, By the abolition of private tuition 
as a heavy item of illegitimate ex- 
pense ; 2, By the opportunity afford- 
ed, in private halls, of additional 
checks upon extravagance. 

We have felt strongly, in discuss- 
ing these questions, the importance 
of one consideration which some eager 
reformers seem somewhat to have for- 
gotteg—that the great object of our 
Univ@Bities is not to make first class- 
menand Ireland scholars; their mighty 
machinery is not to concentrate its 
forces upon the turning out, at the 
rate of some half-dozen per cent in 
each year, a few brilliant specimens 
of intellectual perfection; their pur- 
pose is ‘the due supply of fit per- 
sons in Church and State ;” to train, 
as they alone can train, by every in- 
fluence which their holy associations 
can inspire, and every aid which mo- 
dern science offers, the English mind,— 
the minds of those who, though per- 
haps not first or second class men, 
are to be our senators, our clergy, 
our magistrates, our landlords — ay, 
and we hope also our merchants 
and manufacturers, our barristers and 
solicitors, our soldiers and our en- 
gineers. 

Possibly the remedies here briefly 
suggested for the shortcomings of 
Oxford may seem too simple and 
obvious to be adopted, and too gentle 
to satisfy the cry that has been raised. 
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They require, it is true, no organic 
changes in her constitution; they pro- 
mise no confiscation of fellowships, 
no violation of founders’ wills, n@® 
ideal of an academical republic. They 
are neither revolutionary nor Uto- 
pian. They may, consequently, find 
no favour with the promoters or the 
members of the Royal Commission. 
They presume only an ordinary amount 
of common sense, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the needs and re- 
quirements of the material with which 
we have to deal—the undergraduate 
mind ; surely they need not, for that 
reason, be regarded as beneath thecon- 
sideration of the Hebdomadal Board. 
They inflict more work, with compar- 
atively little extra pay, on tutors; 
they strike at the root of a large and 
important source of emolument (pri- 
vate tuition); they have much, there- 
fore, to make them unpopular in the 
eyes of a large proportion of influen- 
tial graduates. Still, believing them 
to possess a practical utility before 
which all such considerations must 
give way, we shall not yet despair of 
finding that, in their main features, 
we are only anticipating the recom- 
mendations of the University Com- 
mittee. At least they may hope for 
an audience amongst those whose in- 
terest in this struggle is of a different 
kind ; who have no theories, either 
progressive or obstructive, to main- 
tain; no political or other grudge to 
gratify; whose judgment on these 
questions, while it is something more 
than the cold calcu!ation of a stranger, 
is yet fettered by no University ties 
beyond those of grateful recollection. 
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RAPPING THE QUESTION. 





A TALE OF MODERN MAGIC. 


THERE seems to be a fatality at- 
tached to the flower exhibitions at 
Chiswick Gardens. However brilliant 
may be the promise of the morning— 
however cloudless may be the sky at 
mid-day—it rarely happens that the 
dense assemblage of the worshippers 
of Flora can make their escape from 
the carriage-thronged portals without 
receiving the bounties of a thunder- 
plump. These fétes are, in fact, re- 
garded by the milliners, manteau- 
makers, and haberdashers of the me- 
tropolis, as special days set aparti n 
the calendar for their encouragement 
and benefit ; and indeed they appear 
to be honoured in a marked manner 
by the peculiar patronage of St 
Swithin, who, as all the world knows, 
followed, in his earlier years, the oc- 
cupation of a gardener at Winchester. 

Some of these fétes are rather bril- 
liant, others are miraculously dull. 
In all human probability, not one out 
of a thousand of the visitors has any 
taste for floriculture, or possesses suf- 
ficient botanical knowledge to enable 
him to approximate in pronunciation 
to the hideous names inscribed on the 
zinc pegs of the flower-pots. Few, 
from their own personal acquirement, 
could venture confidently to distin- 
guish between an azalea and a rhodo- 
dendron. But every one likes flowers 
in the abstract; and it certainly is a 
great pleasure on a fine summer day 
to escape for an hour or two from the 
closeness of London to turf and trees, 
even gyppugh the place of refuge is 
scar eyond the boundary of a 
suburb. 

So thought not the fashionable 
world on a certain day in June last, 
for hardly any one of note or celebrity 
appeared in the gardens. There was, 
however, no lack of attendance, such 
as it was; and in and round the tents 
there was such a violent display of 
gaudy silks and satins as almost 
eclipsed the flowers. Cockneydom was 
loose for the day, and shone with 
exceeding brightness. Very large 
women in very small bonnets strode 


confidently along, under the convoy 


of wheyfaced cavaliers, pitching their 
remarks and criticisms in that dis- 
tressing key, which Shakespeare cer- 
tainly did not refer to when he com- 
mended the gentleness of woman’s 
voice. Habit, however, is second 
nature ; and ifa lady is in the domes- 
tic custom of making herself heard 
from the garret to the kitchen, it is 
not easy for her, on other occ@Bions, 
to lapse into a softer modulation. 
There was, of course, the usual forcible 
transportation of benches for the relief 
of fatigued parties; as also the delay in 
procuring ices, at three times the legi- 
timate charge. 

** Hallo, Tiverton! Son of the 
Muses! Is that you?” said a gentle- 
man, who fora quarter of an hour had 
been supplicating in vain for the 
meagre refreshment of a lemon-water 
ice, to a still younger individual, who 
was desperately attempting to attract 
the notice of a waiter. ‘* What has 
brought you here to-day? There is 
hardly a face that I know in the gar- 
dens, and nothing likely to beget in- 
spiration. Are you alone, or doing 
duty to some respectable dowager ?” 

‘* Help me, if you can, like a good 
fellow, to a couple of ices,” said the 
other, ‘and 1’ll tell you all about it in 
half an hour. In fact, I want to speak 
to you.” 

‘‘ As to helping you to ice, I can 
only refer you to that respectable 
individual in the dirty cravat oppo- 
site, to whom, like another Werter, 
I have been unavailingly pouring my 
sorrows. However, I shall try a spell. 
I say, my man, are you aware that 
this shilling, which you seem to de- 
spise, is intended solely for yourself?” 

** Beg pardon, sir! Didn’t hear you 
before! Sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing, sir |’ said the now aroused waiter. 
‘“‘Three ices, sir — lemon-water ? 
three shillings—all right, sir!”—and 
he appropriated his tip. 

** Now, Tiverton, be off with that 
acidulated snow ; andif you can get rid 
of your penance within half an hour, 
meet me here, and I shall drive you 
back to town. If not, I shall do the 
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sulky by myself. By Jove, though,” 
he added, as he followed his departing 
friend with his eye, “ that is certainly 
a very pretty girl! I could hardly 
blame Master Harry if he gave me the 
slip altogether.” 

arry Tiverton, however, contrary 
to the anticipation of his friend, was 
punctual; and the two, who were 
fast allies, were on their way toge- 
ther to town, before the verge of the 
thundercloud appeared. 

“ Nice girl that,” said Mr Augustus 
Reginald Dunshunner, for the gentle- 
man in question bore no less conspicu- 
ousaname. “Is it a case of inten- 
tion or flirtation, Harry?” 

“T don’t want to beat about the 
bush with you, Dunshunner. It is 
intention of the most serious kind. 
There are awful obstacles in the way ; 
“ if I do not succeed in my suit to 

ary Nightshade, I shall be miser- 
able for ever.” 

The experienced Augustus slightly 
coughed. 

“Tt’s of no use anticipating mis- 
eries,” said he. ‘It strikes me that 
you havea capital foundation. Inde- 
pendently of your legal prospects, 
(which we may as well put out of 
view altogether, since it is clear that, 
if you can’t bully a waiter, you need 
never expect to browbeat a witness), 
you have some seven hundred a-year, 
with expectations; and undoubtedly, 
as times go, you are valuable in the 
matrimonial market. For a poet, you 
are remarkably well off; and, depend 
upon it, few mammas regard seven 
hundred with indifference. I presume 
that elderly lady in the sky-blue 

in the capacity of mamma ?” 

“* Mrs Nightshade ?—yes.” 

“ Hum—lI have no doubt she is an 
excellent person, but rather cadaver- 
ous for my taste. Is she the ob- 
stacle ?” 

“ Partly—not altogether. But it’s 
a long story.” 

“ Never mind; I have nothing else 
to think of.” 

“ Well—the fact is that Mrs Night- 
shade is a very peculiar woman. She 
is, I believe, decidedly clever ; but has 
got among such a set of fanatics or 
impostors, that her head is fairly 
turned. She began a long time ago 
with mesmerism ; from that she ad- 
vanced to biology ; then she took to 
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table-turning and spiritual rappings, 
until she has worked herself into the 
belief that her mattress is stuffed with 
ghosts, and that a whole legion of 
spirits is lodged in the drawers of the 
side-board.” 

“And you reckon that an extraor- 
dinary instance of delusion, do you? 
Why, man, half the people of London 
are possessed with the same idea. 
You can’t go into a drawing-room 
now, without finding the tables whisk- 
ing round under the pressure of the 
conjoined hands! For my own part, I 
rather like it than otherwise. . It is 
an excellent apology for a little harm- 
less flirtation, seeing that each fresh 
magnetic impulse is accompanied with 
a gentle squeeze. I have had some 
practice, and flatter myself that I am 
rather an expert spinner of the rose- 
wood.” 

‘“*Ay—but can you make tables 
talk ?” 

‘*T have no doubt I could, if I were 
to apply my mind to it—that is, in 
public; for I trust my own domestic 
mahogany knows better than to at- 
tempt any such impertinence. From 
what you say, I presume Mrs Night- 
shade possesses that inestimable gift?” 

‘Don’t she? If you were to believe 
her own account, the moment she 
enters her boudoir the furniture be- 
gins to hop about, and chirp like a 
flock of chickens!” 

“Yes; the old miracles revive. 
Probably her upholsterer gets his 
material from the woods of Dodona. 
It is amazing how tenacious of life is 
the classical mythology! I presume 
that, when she enters the kitchen, there 
is a practical refutation of the hereti- 
cal doctrine that the mighty Pan is 
dead?” : 

“ Pots, pans, and kettles “Yeap in 
simultaneous clatter. Ladles lament, 
and spits are heard to mourn!” 

“‘ That last is a fine line, Harry— 
keep it for your next poem,” said 
Dunshunner. * But now, tell me, what 
the deuce has all this to do with the 
young lady? Is she possessed with a 
similar mania? If so, my advice to 
you may be condensed in a very short 
sentence.” 

* So far from that, she believes the 
whole thing to be a humbug.” 

‘* And never tries table-turning on 
her own account?” 

s 
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‘* Never.” 

“Then, Harry Tiverton, though no 
lawyer, you are a very lucky fellow. 
If, under the auspices of such a 
mother, she can keep herself free from 
the prevailing idiocy of the age, you 
may rely upon her sense and discre- 
tion. But I don’t exactly as yet see 
the obstacle. All stratagems are fair 
in love. Why don’t you humour the 
loathly lady—I crave pardon—your 
future mother-in-law ?” 

‘*My dear friend, the mahogany has 
pronounced against me ; as also, I am 
sorry to say, have the sanctified shades 
of Tom Paine and Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. These two respectable sprites 
have recommended, in the mostforcible 
language, the union of Mary Nightshade 
with a certain Dr Reuben Squills.” 

“* Squills? Who, in the name of 
Hippocrates, may he be?” said Dun- 
shunner. 

“* Heaven forgive me if I wrong 
him,” replied Tiverton; ‘ but I hold 
him to be the most. hypocritical cox- 
eomb extant. Nature intended him 
for an ass, but gave him so much cun- 
ning that he is able to conceal his true 
character. He gives out that he pos- 
sesses the secret of the alchemists, and 
has discovered the aurum potabile. 
He never produced it, though ; there 
was always one step wanting. But, 
as to puffing, Mercurius Trismegistus 
was a perfect joke compared to him.” 

‘* And Mrs Nightshade believes in 
his pretences? ” 

“Thoroughly and entirely. I heard 
him, not three days ago, volunteer to 
present her with a bottle of the genuine 
Devil’s Elixir, as a cordial proper to 
be taken before the next seance. I 
am sorry to say that, in matters of 
faith, Mrs Nightshade is not altogether 
orthodox.” 

“T concluded as much from your 
account of her occupations,” said 
Dunshunner. ‘ Your strong-minded 
woman usually follows the Dudevant 
model. Rousseau is a natural spiritual 
correspondent for a lady with such 
impressions ; but I must confess that 
even posthumous communications 
with such a beast as Thomas Paine 
are the reverse of creditable. Then 
Squills is your rival?” 

** Clearly. The mother favours 
him; and if Mary marries without 
her consent, she loses her fortune.” 
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Which is—” ” 

“ Fifteen thousand pounds.” 

“ Tiverton —- you know I have 
always had a regard for you; but, 
upon my honour, your conversation 
to-day has raised you greatly in my 
estimation.” 

‘* Why so?” 

‘“* Because most fellows, in your 
situation, would have behaved ex- 
tremely ill to the girl. They would, 
if they had your means, and were 
imbued with the poetical temperament, 
have proposed an elopement at once ; 
or otherwise, which would be equally 
bad, have quarrelled with the mother, 
and made a mull-of it. Your fine 
practical sense—now don’t contradict 
me—has indicated the proper path of 
duty, which is to secure the lady, along 
with the requisite amount of stock in 
the three-per-cents, for the benefit 
not only of the present, but of the 
possible coming generation.” 

** Believe me, Dunshunner—” 

““T know what you are going to 
say. It is very amiable, touching, 
disinterested, and so forth. But, 
please recollect that you have made 
me your confidant, and that my honour 
is concerned in seeing that you are 
put in possession, not only of the lady, 
but of her fortune. If you adopt the 
humble shepherd style, I’ve done with 
you; but if you-aré ready to go for- 
ward for the whole prize, I don’t 
mind if I lend you a helping hand.” 

‘Done! and even should we fail, 
Dunshunner, it is worth while making 
the attempt.” 

‘‘T presume so, else why this col- 
loquy ? I look upon the lady as yours 
already—I exert myself simply in re- 
spect of the funds. Now tell te, 
does the old lady traffic with any other 
magician except Squills ?” 

“OQ yes! There is a certain Mrs 
Trapes, an American lady, who acts 
as the Witch of Endor. It strikes 
me very forcibly that she is in confe- 
deracy with Squills.” 

‘“‘ Not at all unlikely. Trapes? I 
have a strong impression that I have 
heard that name before. There was, 
at Saratoga, two years since, a con- 
juring kind of fellow who fabricated 
pancakes in hats, multiplied pigeons, 
and made his wife come through a 
table into a wicker-basket. He levant- 
ed one day without paying his bills. 
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If my memory serves me right, his 
name was Jonathan J. Trapes.” 

“Why, my dear friend, thése are the 
very people! That’s the name of the 
husband.” 

‘And a shambling, knock-kneed, 
ill-favoured Yankee he was. Ay, in- 
deed! so Mrs Trapes has taken to 
spiritual manifestations ? She must, 
at all events, by this time have a per- 
fect mastery of the tables.” 

“‘ That table-turning is a very curi- 
ous thing. Do you know, Dunsbun- 
ner, they say she is regularly con- 
sulted by several members of the 
Cabinet ?” 

“ Like enough. Old Sir Charles 
Wood, and a few more of them, stand 
in woeful need of such a Cassandra. 
Well, Tiverton, I think I begin to see 
my way. It will be necessary to get 
up a counter-movement, and, in the 
first instance, demolish the Trapes. 
That can only be done by the appa- 
rition of a superior magician. I pre- 
sume that, if the spirits withdraw 
their cértificates in favour of Squills, 
he will descend in Mrs Nightshade’s 
estimation ?” 

“Below zero! But do you really 
think, Dunshunner, that there is no- 
thing in table-turning ?” 

** Bah! I am amazed to hear you. 
When can we have a seance ?” 

“ There is to be one at Mrs Night- 
shade’s on Friday evening.” 

*¢ That’s rather short notice ; but I 
think we may ™anage it. You can 
take me there, 1 presume?” 

* Certainly.” 

“T shall appear as a Cracovian 
Bcholasticus.” 

** Are you serious, Dunshunner ?” 

“Perfectly. And now, as we are 
in town, I shall drop you at your club, 
and proceed to make my arrange- 
ments. Let me see you to-morrow 
at breakfast.” 

“ But, I say, Dunshunner, you 
have not told me yet what you mean 
to do.” 

“How should I? I never heard of 
your affair until half an hour ago. 
Do you suppose that diplomacy 
hatches eggs as rapidly as thai ~- 
' chine in Regent Street? You reaiy 
must have a little patience, my friend, 
until I make my dispositions. Trust 
me, I shall lose no time. Good-by.” 


And Dunshunner drove off. 
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*¢T don’t know very well what to 
make of this,” mused Tiverton, as he 
ascended the steps towards his club, 
‘* What does he mean by a Cracovian 
Scholasticus? He is a clever fellow 
certainly, but still I have misgivings. 
I wonder, in spite of myself, whether 
the tables really turn or not? And, 
then, these spirit-rappings! To be 
sure, if Trapes is a mountebank, as 
Dunshunner says he was, there must 
be imposition somewhere—in fact, I 
know the whole thing is a lie, but I 
can’t find it out. Yes, by Jove!” 
said he, entering the lobby, ‘it must 
be an infernal lie! I wish I saw that 
monster Squills flattened by some 
locomotive mangle!” 

“Ah, Tiverton!” said one of a 
party of friends, who emerged from a 
side-room, ‘‘ you are just in time. 
We are going up-stairs to have a shy 
at table-turning!” 

When the acute Dunshunner reach- 
ed his chambers—for he preferred that 
independent method of existence to 
every other—he followed the invari- 
able example of the early heroes, by 
summoning his little foot-page. From 
what quarter he obtained that imp, 
was a profound mystery. Some of 
his friends averred that he had se- 
lected him from jail; others supposed 
that he was an emanation from a rag- 
ged school; and one or two genealo- 
gists maintained that he was the su- 
perfluous child of a detective officer. 
His baptismal appellation was un- 
known. Dunshunner called him 
Katterfelto, and to that name alone 
he answered. 

He was as acute as a needle, and, 
when offduaty,as full of tricks as a mon- 
key; nevertheless, he stood inthorough 
awe of his master, who had educated 
him for service on precisely the same 
principles which a gamekeeper ap- 
plies to wpointer. He was broken in 
to understand the significance of the 
slightest word, hint, or sign; and 
never allowed to exercise an atom of 
his own judgment against peremptory 
orders. But, that restriction with- 
drawn, he was invaluable as a scout. 


‘Put him upon a scent, with a definite 


object, and he almost never failed ; 
his powers—combinative, deductive, 
and strategetic—were such as we 
might expect to find in the character 
of a youthful Fouché. 
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‘“* Katterfelto,” said his master, 
when he had called the page to his 
presence, ‘do you know anything 
about spirit -rappings ?” 

‘*T’ve heerd on it,” said Katter- 
felto. 

** As how?” said Dunshunner. 

‘Gammon !” replied the page. 

“Very good. Have you ever heard 
of aman of the name of Trapes, in 
Oxford Street ?” 

“Yes. Wife’s a middy-wum, as 
they calls it. He keeps a boy, Joe 
Parkes, that finds out who the com- 
pany is, and splits on their friends as 
has gone to grass. Then the old un 
brings up their ghostises.” 

**So you're acquainted with Joe 
Parkes then? What sort of lad is he? ” 

**’*Cute enough, but can walk round 
him in five minutes.” 

“Very good. Now, Katterfelto, 
observe! You throw yourself in the 
way of Joe, and persuade him that 
there is a trap laid for his master on 
Friday evening next. Recollect, Fri- 
day ; and if you are pressed, you may 
say at Nightshade’s. I'll give youa 
note of the names. Tell him there’s 
a trick, and that Dr Squills must not 
be present. Can. you manage that?” 

‘* I'd be wery sorry to serve you, sir, 
if I couldn’t,” replied Katterfelto. 

**That’s enough. There’s a crown 
for you towards the persuading of Joe ; 
get out of him all you can. Next, 
find out Dr Squills—he lives some- 
where in Rupert Street ; let me know 
who his intimate friends are, when 
he dines, and what he usually does 
after dinner—in fact, I want to know 
how he generally spends his evening. 
If they won’t tell you, find it out for 
yourself. Understand, Katterfelto, 
this is no ordinary affair. My credit 
is at stake,” said Dunsbunner. 

“Werry glad to hear it, sir,” re- 
plied Katterfelto ; “‘ I likes what they 
calls a crisis.” 

“Vanish!” and Katterfelto disap- 
peared. 

‘** And now,” said Dunshunner, re- 
suming his hat and gloves — “ now 
for a short conference with my old 
friend, the Wizard of the North.” 

If modern necromancy is not quite 
80 solemn and sublime as that of the 
middle ages, it is at all events much 
more suitable to the nerves of the agi- 
tated spectator. In thé old times, it was 
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no joke to pay your devoirs to a-sor- 
cerer. In the first place, there was 
considerable difficulty in finding out his 
abode; for it was not thefashion in that 
barbarous and illiterate period to pla- 
card the walls with posters, announcing 
to the nobility and gentry that Messrs 
Cornelius Agrippa,J ohann Faust & Co. 
were in the nightly habit of electrify- 
ing crowded audiences, by evoking the 
spirits of the dead after the manner 
of Caspar in Der Freyschutz—* sub- 
sequent to which the celebrated Spectre 
Huntsman will display his unparalleled 
feats in the Circus; the whole to con- 
clude with a Divertissement of Danc- 
ing Devils.” Such announcements, 
we say, were not permitted in the 
narrow-minded days of antiquity. 
Those who desired to have an inter- 
view with a magician were compelled 
to seek ont his abode, as they best 
might, in some obscure lane or dis- 
reputable quarter of the city; and, if 
tradition is to be believed, it was 
usually in the vicinity of a church- 
yard. Then again, even after the 
right address had been obtained, the 
too-curious investigator ran no small 
risk of being pounced upon by some 
of the familiars of the Inquisition— 
gentlemen whose appetite for roast- 
meat was perfectly unappeasable. 
These dangers escaped, and the house 
fairly entered, the visitor had to en- 
dure the ordeal of dusky corridors, — 
hazy lamps, waving tapestry, and 
hollow-slamming doors, until hereach- 
ed the den of the wizard, whom he 
found gracefully leaning on an altar 
in the midst of a circle of skulls, As 
for what followed—the fumigation— 
the incantation—the blue lights—and 
the spectral faces—are not these things 
written in the volumes dedicated to 
magic, and in the tales founded thereon 
by a thousand scribblers of romance? 
Whereas, in these times of ours, mat- 
ters are far more agreeably managed. 
The magician, malé or female, adver- 
tises, in the morning papers, the terms 
of admission, and the hours. Parties 
are made up, at short notice, for post- 
prandial communication with their de- 
parted friends, who are usually so ac- 
commodating as to allow ful] time for 
the discussion of an extra bottle of 
claret. The ghost-seers drive, as 
merry as grigs, to the rooms of the 
necromancer, which are plainly but 
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comfortably furnished. The appar- 
atus is of the simplest description, 
consisting merely of a mahogany table, 
a child’s alphabet, and a pencil: the 
medium appears—the company take 
their seats—there is a slight pause, 
and then a rapping—and in less than 
a quarter of an hour you find yourself 
enjoying the unreserved confidences 
of Titus Oates, Thistlewood, Thartell, 
or any other free-and-easy spirit who 
may take a fancy to glide through 
the keyhole. Such is the noble sim- 
plicity of modern magic, as practised 
in the nineteenth century. 

** Dunshunner,” said Tiverton, as 
they drove together to Mrs Night- 
shade’s, ‘I can’t help being a little 
nervous about this. Are you sure 
everything is right ?” 

“ Right?” replied Augustus, ‘* of 
course it is. I’ve got the ticking-case 
sewed into my trousers below the 
knee, and the musical-box in my waist- 
band, beside all manner of extraordi- 
nary traps in my pockets. What the 
deuce would you wish for more? I 
have practised this morning. till I can 
make every limb in my body as reson- 
ant as a German clock.” 

“And you are convinced Mrs Night- 
shade won't find out—” 

“My dear fellow! if she has not 
found out Mr Jonathan J. Trapes, I 
flatter myself she will hardly find out 
me. But I'll tell you what, Harry— 
if you have the least misgiving, I'll go 
back at once. You know I only took 
up this matter to aid you, and although 
I own I have a month’s mind for the 
fun, don’t let that stand in the way. 
I'm off this moment if you wish it.” 

“ By no means, my dear friend,” 
replied Tiverton ; ‘‘ I depend on you 
entirely! I only wanted to know—” 

** You wanted, in fact, to know what 
neither you nor any other man can 
know, the accidents of the coming hour! 
Come, my lad—I can make allowance 
for your nervousness as matters stand, 
but that’s no reason for your throwing 
cold water upon me. Enough—here’s 
the house. We have at least half an 
hour to spare before the Trapeses 
arrive. Mind your own cue; remem- 
ber the verses, and trust implicitly to 
my discretion.” 

Mrs Nightshade, as has been al- 
ready hinted, was a lady of a spectral 
character. From her youth upwards 
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she had dreamed dreams and seen 
visions ; and rumour went so far as 
to state that she drove the departed 
Nightshade, an atrabilious East In- 
dian, into a decline, by a circumstan- 
tial narrative of having met his fetch 
or wraith taking an airing at mid-day 
in Bond Street, when the original was 
reposing at Brighton. If that was 
true, she certainly had the merit of 
curing her spouse of posthumous va- 
garies, for he never walked after- 
wards; and no medium, however 
powerful, could wring from the un- 
relenting spirit one word of comfort 
to his relict. Perhaps he was not 
altogether sorry to be rid of the con- 
nection; for Mrs Nightshade, though 
decidedly spirituelle, was not precise- 
ly the kind of woman that most men 
would have fancied for a helpmate. 
Not that she was bad-tempered or 
intentionally disagreeable; hut she 
wished to pass for a strong-minded 
woman, a character which,.in this 
prejudiced world of ours, is not re- 
garded with peculiar favour. And no 
wonder. When a lady ventures be- 
yond the sphere of her domestic and 
social duties, it is at the imminent 
risk of becoming ridiculous, and Mrs 
Nightshade certainly spared no pains 
to exhibit herself in that light. It 
seemed almost miraculous that she 
had not infected her daughter with 
her absurdities; but there are some 
minds so naturally pure, and so for- 
tified by principle, as to escape con- 
tagion; and Mary Nightshade’s was 
one of these. Besides, she had but 
lately returned to the maternal roof, 
having resided for some years, for the 
purposes of her education, with a rela- 
tive, a very different sort of person 
from her strong-minded but excitable 
mother. 

Mrs Nightshade was in full force 
and high spirits. Excitement, accord- 
ing to her creed, was the very essence 
of existence; and what excitement 
can be equal to that attendant upon 
ghostly or demoniacal intercourse ? 
Every orthodox preparation had been 
made for the seance. Harpsichord, 
sofas, easy-chairs—all the proper para- 
phernalia of the drawing-room were 
removed; a very ‘common -looking 
table, apparently of deal, with some 
eight or ten chairs, .donstituted the 
whole furniture; and° a couple of 
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argand lamps, purposely reduced, shed 
a dim light through the apartment. 

“T am so delighted,” said Mrs 
Nightshade, after the preliminary 
courtesies of introduction were per- 
formed — “I am so delighted, Mr 
Dunshunner, that you have been kind 
enough to join our party this evening. 
Do you know, Mrs Trapes has had 
a communication from the ghost of 
Shelley ; and the dear delightful thing 
has promised to attend, and repeat 
some of his posthumous poetry! You 
can’t think how nice these literary re- 
unions are! Last week we had Horace 
Walpole up, and he was so very witty 
and clever! But I forget. Perhaps 
you have never seen anything of 
this before, and may be a little scep- 
tical ?” 

“T should be sorry if Mrs Night- 
shade were to form such a mean 
opinion of my understanding,” replied 
Dunshunner undauntedly. ‘ Even 
without the advantage of personal 
experience, I should consider that 
man as culpably blind, who, in the 
face of the illumination, however faint 
it may be, which has now reached 
Britain from awakening America, 
could question the active existence 
and co-operation of the unseen world. 
The science, I can assure you, is no 
novelty to me; indeed I have spent 
some of the best years of my life in 
studying it, under renowned profes- 
sors, in lands where the doctrine never 
has been denied.” 

“Bless me!” cried Mrs Nightshade, 
“you quite amaze me, Mr Dunshun- 
ner! I understood from Mrs Trapes, 
our distinguished medium, that the 
science was only discovered by the 
Americans in 1846.” 

‘Pardon me, my dear madam, if I 
indulge in a smile at so preposterous 
an assertion. I appeal to your own 
judgment—so high and discerning— 
whether it is credible that the master- 
spirits of this terrestrial globe, burning, 
as we know they are, to communicate 
their thoughts to us, would have de- 
layed for so many thousands of years 
80 very simple a manifestation ?—or 
that they would have selected, as their 
first interpreters, the members of the 
Fish and Fox family? Believe me, 
it is our own insular arrogance, and 
the pride of a false philosophy, which 
have alone prevented us hitherto from 
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drawing spiritual inspiration from the 
fountains that were never dry.” 

“How very odd that is!” cried 
Mrs Nightshade. ‘Do you know, 
Mr Dunshunner, you quite upset my 
ideas! I never thought of it before, 
but it does strike me, now you men- 
tion it, as very strange that the first 
manifestations should have been made 
in America. Do tell me, Mr Dun- 
shunner, when did you first gain any 
knowledge of spiritual mauifesta- 
tions?” 

““T am almost ashamed to specify 
the date, Mrs Nightshade, since it 
makes me appear so old,” replied the 
ambrosial Dunshunner. ‘ But it is 
now five-and-twenty years ago since 
I underwent a course of Rosicrucian 
philosophy at the renowned Univer- 
sity of Pultowa, and was honoured 
with the diploma of B.S.C.” 

“B.S.C.!” cried Mrs Nightshade, 
whose curiosity was now excited be- 
yond all bounds. ‘* What does that 
signify ?” 

‘** Bachelor of Spiritual Communi- 
cations,” replied Dunshunner. ‘“ It 
is not a very high grade, but I was 
not then an adept. However, follow- 
ing up my pursuits, I afterwards 
studied at Monte-negro, and in Wal- 
lachia, where the prevalence of vam- 
pyrism afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity of investigating the lesser 
phenomena. I derived great advan- 
tage from a sojourn among the Copts; 
and, after due examination, was ad- 
mitted, in the College of Cracow, to 
the thirty-third degree, the same 
which was granted to the illustrious 
Cagliostro.” 

“T declare you take away my 
breath!” said Mrs Nightshade, more 
and more seriously inclining towards 
the accomplished philosopher. ** And 
80 you, too, are familiar with spiritual 
communications ?” 

“T ought to be,” replied Dunshun- 
ner; “for at Cracow we had Virgil 
up, and made him finish the Eneid. 
It was, however, rather poor, as he 
had no opportunity of revising. But, 
so far as my own practice is concerned, 
I rarely communicate except with 
spirits of the seventh sphere.” 

‘¢ The seventh sphere!—Mrs Trapes 
says that she cannot command any 
spirits beyond the first !” 

‘‘T- have no doubt she is perfectly 
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correct. From all I can gather of 
these American manifestations, they 
merely amount to Impism—the first, 
easiest, and most deceptive form of 
any. . The fact is, if you will permit 
me to explain myself so far; that there 
is a hedge between the material and 
the spiritual world. In that hedge 
there is both truth and falsity ; but 
more falsity than truth. It is lined, 
in the spiritual interior, by the meanest 
abstracted intellectualities—the scum, 
as it were, of sublimated idiosyncrasy 
—the harlequins, clowns, and panta- 
loons of disembodiment, who affect to 
have a kind of separate and mimetic 
existence. These spirits are, to the 
neophyte, remarkably troublesome. 
They have no regard for truth, which 
is not attained until the third stage, 
and frequently perplex us by their 
counterfeits. I remember, when I 
was a Bachelor, evoking the shade of 
Shakespeare about a disputed read- 
ing, and I was answered by a spirit 
in his character. The explanation he 
gave was an exceeding bad one—I 
see it has been recently adopted by 
Mr Collier—but, when I came tho- 
roughly to investigate the matter, it 
turned out that my correspondent was 
the spirit of young Ireland, the forger.” 

“So you don’t think that Mrs 
Trapes’s spiritual friends can be de- 
pended on ?” asked Mrs Nightshade. 

‘““ If they belong to the first or se- 
cond sphere, I should say decidedly 
not,” replied Dunshunner. ‘ They 
have, in that state, no affinity with 
crystals, and cannot, by any possibi- 
lity, make themselves visually appa- 
rent.” 

“And can any spirits do so?” in- 
quired Mrs Nightshade. 

“IT believe it is in my power to 
satisfy you on that point immediate- 
ly,” replied Dunshunner. ‘May I 
use the liberty of summoning my fa- 
miliar?” and he applied a silver 
whistle to his lips. 

The door instantly opened, and the 
apparition of Katterfelto elicited a 
slight scream from the ladies. The 
page was tastefully attired in a close 
suit of dark crimson faced with black, 
which set off his elvish figure and face 
to great advantage, whilst a small red 
cap with a single cock’s feather gave 
him quite the air of a succubus. He 
carried an oblong morocco case. 
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“Master! I am here!” quoth Kat- 
terfelto, in a tone that would have 
done credit to the juvenile apparition 
in Macbeth. 

“Good. My crystal—disappear !” 
Katterfelto vanished in a summerset, 

“ This ball, my dear madam,” con- 
tinued Dunshunner, opening the case 
and displaying a translucent sphere, 
‘once belonged to the renowned Cor- 
nelius Agrippa. It has many virtues, 
some of which can be discovered only 
by the patient adept; but even the 
uninitiated eye can be convinced that 
it is the abode of the superior intel- 
ligences.” 

‘* Dear me, Mr Dunshunner, what 
a& man you are!” said Mrs Night- 
shade. ‘Do you know I am posi- 
tively quite frightened for you? And 
then that odd little creature there, 
that seemed to come up through the 
carpet! Upon my word, I begin to 
suspect that you are a very terrible 
sort of person. But do let me have a 
peep at the globe. I shall certainly 
die if I see a spirit!” 

‘IT would not for the world be the 
means of causing such an irreparable 
loss to society,” said the polite Dun- 
shunner. ‘ But I fear there is an 
obstacle in the way of your wishes. 
The spirits—that is, those of the higher 
grades—do not make themselves visi- 
ble to every one. There are some 
little matters to which they attach 
singular importance; in fact, I don’t 
think there has ever been an instance of 
their appearing to married persons—” 

** How absurd! and yet how very 
odd, too! That is exactly what the 
Cairo magician says.” 

“Precisely. He operates with a few 
drops of ink in the palm of a child’s 
hand; but the principle is quite the 
same. I am afraid, Mrs Nightshade, 
that neither you nor I are qualified 
to behold the spirits.” 

“ What—are you married, Mr 
Dunshunner ?” asked the widow with 
considerable interest. 

‘*T left a wife in the tents of Araby 
the Blest. Zorayda—but it boots not 
speaking of her now! I am satisfied 
that if Miss Nightshade would be kind 
enough to take the glass, some spirit 
would at once become apparent.” 

“Of course she will! Mary, my 
dear,—come here and look at the 
spirits.” 
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“© mamma! I am sure I shall 
faint if I see anything——” 

‘Nonsense, child! Did I faint 
when I saw your father’s ghost before 
the poor dear man died ? ” 

“And I can assure Miss Night- 
shade,” observed Dunshunner, * that 
the higher intelligences are far too 
gentlemanly in their feelings to as- 
sume any shape that might alarm so 
fair and innocent a spectator.” 

Thus assured, Miss Nightshade, 
who during the previous colloquy had 
been conversing confidentially with 
Tiverton, took the glass, and began 
to gaze into it with laudable perse- 
verance. After a short interval she 
exclaimed— 

‘* How very strange it is! Every- 
thing seemed to whirl round at first, 
and now there are distinct shapes. I 
see something like a corridor, with 
pillars of amethyst and gold—and 
now there is a throne, and a figure on 
it. How very beautiful!” 

‘“‘T anticipated as much,” remarked 
Dunshunner, calmly. ‘* How is the 
figure clothed ? ” 

“Tn azure; and there is something 
like a lozenge on his breast, sparkling 
with jewels.” 

‘‘ He wears a crown, and carries a 
sceptre—does he not ?” 

“Yes. O how lovely! but now it 
is beginning to fade——” 

“TI congratulate you, Miss Night- 
shade,” said Dunshunner, replacing 
the ball in the morocco case; ‘* your 
destiny is a fortunate one. It is only 
to the most favoured of the children of 
earth that Tulco deigns to appear.” 

*Tulco! O goodness gracious—do 
pray tell us who Tulco is, Mr Dun- 
shunner!” cried Mrs Nightshade in 
ecstatic curiosity. 

‘Pardon me, madam. Not in the 
presence of the spirit is it permitted 
me to expound that mystery. But I 
hear the company arriving. Pray 
oblige me by saying nothing about 
this.” 

The company was ushered in. There 
were Mr Gibbetts the celebrated un- 
believer, with a red nose, who had 
reasoned himself out of the conviction 
of his own existence; Mrs Gibbetts, a 
lack-a-daisical woman, who was so 
far from agreeing ‘with her spouse, 
that she believed everything that was 
told her; Mrs Horsley Hatchet, an 
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independent lady, who looked very 
like a demirep; and Mr Batterson, a 
young philosopher in spectacles, who 
was most decidedly a spoon. Close 
upon their heels came Mr and Mrs 
Trapes: the former an impudent, 
double-jointed Yankee; the latter a 
woman of some personal pretensions, 
but with an unpleasant expression of 
features ; for the mouth was furtive, 
and the eye indicated cunning. All 
the party having been seated, Mr 
Trapes took upon him the duty of 
opening the business, which he did in 
the following address, delivered prin- 
cipally through the nose :— 

‘“* We are hyar assembled to-night, 
ladies and gentleman, to witness some 
of those extraordinary phenomenons, 
which if our fathers had seen, I reckon 
they would have jumped out of their 
shirt-sleeves. | Wonderful are the 
powers of nature, whether understood 
or not. There are no limits to the 
mind ; for if there were any, nobody 
would be able to think at all, What 
prevents me from fancying myself just 
now at Massachusetts? Nothing. 
And if I fancy myself there, who 
knows that I ain’t? Man never dies. 
Spirits are always immortal, and they 
come and go where they please. I 
should know something, I rather 
guess, about spirits by this time. 

‘* Well, not to make a long story 
of it—hbyar’s atable. I ordered it to 
be made for this respectable lady as 
has called us together; and what doyou 
think itis made of ? It would puzzle 
creation to beat it, I can tell you. It 
is made out of nothing less than the 
original Tyburn tree!” 

** Indeed!” said Mr Gibbetts, look- 
ing interested. 

*“* How very nasty!” said Mrs 
Horsley Hatchet to Dunshunner, next 
whom she had ensconced herself. 

‘* You may easily reckon that wood 
knows a thing or two,” continued Mr 
Trapes. ‘‘It has seen some motion 
in its day, and is as lively as a cheese 
in the dog-days. That’s sympathy. 
I guess now, there must have been 
upwards of eight hundred crimi- 
nals——” 

‘If I might venture to take the 
liberty, Mrs Nightshade,” interrupted 
Dunshunner, * I would suggest to the 
learned gentleman the propriety of 
shortening his harangue. The details, 
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though interesting, are slightly revolt- 
ing, and not peculiarly gratifying to 
the ladies, as I observe by their wan- 
ing colour. Moreover, I may venture 
to hint that, although most ready to 
contribute my mite for the purpose of 
scientific experiment, I was not pre- 
pared, nor am I yet, to expend it 
for the gratification of listening to 
this gentleman’s oratory. I therefore 
move that we proceed at once to 
business.” 

‘ T’ve no objection to make to that,” 
replied Trapes, entirely unabashed. 
* Rasiaaen is of course the main thing; 
and I'll trouble you for ten shillings 
and sixpence all round. If you don’t 
care about hearing my lecture, that’s 
so much trouble saved ; and now that 
the cash is down, Mrs Trapes will tell 
you whenever there are any spirits in 
the room.” 

“* What do you think of this, sir?” 
said Mrs Horsley Hatchet, sotto voce, 
to Dunshunner. ‘I detest that man ; 
and I can’t help thinking that there’s 
some trick going on. I have been 
feeling about for the foot of the table.” 

“So I have perceived ;” replied 
Augustus, drily. ‘* But we may wait 
long enough for any spiritual manifes- 
tations here, beyond what are produced 
by purely physical causes. I have 
seen something of this kind before. 
But hark ! surely there was a rap!” 

Undoubtedly it was. A rap, clear, 
distinct, and free, as if made on, or 
within the table, by a piece of watch- 
spring. Mrs Trapes began to look 
animated. 

‘“* There’s a spirit in the room,” she 
said. ‘I must determine to whom it 
will address itself ;” and after calling 
the roll without effect, the spirit speci- 
fied Gibbetts. That gentleman seem- 
ed highly gratified. 

““T had a kind of presentiment of 
this,” he said ; ‘I have been long ex- 
pecting a communication. Hand us 
the alphabet and the pencil, and I shall 
see if it is the spirit I have hoped for.” 

S.P.I.—So ran the first letters. 

“No doubt of it! It is he!” cried 
the entranced sceptic, plying his pen- 
cil. ‘* How clear was that tap! Eh 
—what’s this—a G?” and he went 
on. “S. P. I. G. O. T.—Spigot ? 
Dammee, who’s Spigot? I never 
knew anybody of that name. I 
thought it would have been Spinosa! ” 
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“Don’t be annoyed!” said Mrs 
Trapes, soothingly. ‘* The spirits are 
apt to be a little playful at first, 
especially when there is not a settled 


faith. I have seen that happen fifty 
times. Will you not try it again? 
Perhaps your friend will announce 
himself now.” 

“Thank you for nothing, ma’am,” 
said Gibbetts, sulkily. “It would 
take a good deal to persuade me that 
Spinosa, since his death, has become 
a brewer. I’ve had quite enough of 
it. Anybody else, that pleases, may 
take the pencil.” 

There was another rap; this time 
of peculiar tenderness. Mary Night- 
shade was indicated as the party in- 
terested. 

She took the pencil; and the 
ae letters appeared—C. U. 


“By Jove! "Tis Palmerston!” cried 
Dunshunner. 

“* Tmpossible!” said Mrs Trapes ; 
‘Lord Palmerston is still alive. It 
must be the ancient god of the heathen 
mythology.” 

‘“*Cupid never dies!” said Mrs 
Horsley Hatchet, with a meaning 
look to Dunshunner. 

‘* How should he,” replied the in- 
trepid Augustus, “‘ when we are privi- 
leged to behold such splendid incar- 
nations of his mother? ” 

Mrs Horsley Hatchet affected to 
blush. 

‘*There can be no doubt, at all 
events, about the name of the spirit,” 
said Mrs Trapes. ‘I, as the medium, 
am bound to consider that; and it is 
for Miss Nightshade to put her own 
question. But it must be done through 
me. May I assume the alphabet, and 
ask whom it is that Cupid indicates 
as the true physiological partner of 
Miss Nightshade’s existence ? ” 

“IT beg that nothing of the kind 
may be done!” said Mary Nightshade, 
with considerable spirit. ‘* I desire 
that no such liberty may be taken 
with my name under my mother’s 
roof.” 

“* What!” said Mrs Trapes, ‘ not 
even though Cupid is waiting? See, 
now, how naturally the rap comes 
when the pencil touches the letter S.” 

“* This is beyond endurance !” in- 
terrupted Tiverton. ‘* If you persist 
in annoying Miss Nightshade further, 














I shall use no ceremony, but toss 
your trumpery alphabet at once into 
the fire!” 

““ Not while I stand here to pre- 
vent it,” said Mr Jonathan J. Trapes, 
whose duty it was, on certain occa- 
sions, to act as bully. ‘* Have you 
no respect, young man, for the spi- 
rits ?” 

“The spirits be——I beg pardon!” 
said Tiverton. ‘If there are any 
here, I daresay my worst wish would 
not exceed the reality. But I pray 
you to observe, sir, that you are not 
now in Yankeeland, where you can 
outrage propriety with impunity.” 

‘‘ Hush, Tiverton!” interposed 
Dunshunner. ‘* No doubt, Mr Trapes 
is quite aware that he is not now in 
Saratoga, where I had the pleasure of 
making his acquaintance—an acquain- 
tance unfortunately shortened by the 
unavoidable circumstances which in- 
duced him to take his departure. 
There, now—a word in season works 
wonders, Iam sure that neither Mr 
nor Mrs Trapes intended to give the 
smallest offence.” 

“ Certainly not!” said the female 
medium. ‘'I was only impelled by 
the spirits.” 

“ Well, I’m darned!” ejaculated 
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the male Trapes. ‘* Glad to meet 
you again, sir.” 

‘“* The pleasure is mutual,” replied 
Dunshunner. ‘“ But really we must 
not interrupt the harmony of the even- 
ing. I fear the spirits may have rea- 
son to complain of something like dis- 
courtesy on our part. Did you not 
say, Mrs Nightshade, that the spirit 
of Shelley had promised to attend ?” 

“O yes! He gave a distinct pro- 
mise to that effect to Mrs Trapes.” 

** Really, then,” said Dunshunner, 
“I think it would be very wrong in 
us to keep him waiting. May I ask 
who is the writing medium ?” 

“1 am,” said Mr Jonathan J. 
Trapes. ‘ Shelley is an awful hand 
at composing, I can tell you. No later 
than Tuesday last, I copied off nine 
hundred lines at a sitting. He jogs 
one’s elbow like a locomotive.” 

‘* It is to be hoped he will be more 
merciful to-night. Is the spirit of 
Shelley in the room, Mrs Trapes? 
Yes? Thank yon. Now, Mr Trapes, 
please have the kindness to act as 
amanuensis.” 

Thus conjured, Trapes sate down, 
and in a very few minutes produced 
the following effusion :-— 


“ Ts this the spirit life? I guess it is 
Another kind of life from that I knew before. 
I feel a lightness underspread my senses : 
My being is of odours all composed, 
Not such as flowers in northern climates breathe, 
But rich Savannah waftings of the wild. 
One flower there is I love of northern clime— 
NiGHTsHADE! strong-minded woman! keep thine own! 
Among the nothingness of reality, 
And thorough obscuration of all fact, 
Be thou alive, acute, and undismayed. 
Cherish the voice that, across the Atlantic Ocean, 
Breathes to thee notions of infinite going ! 


I am transcendant, and that thou shalt be, 
When from thine eyes the scales of existence fall, 
And death from life shall teach thee all in all!” 


“* Most beautiful poetry !” remark- 
ed Mr Batterson, who now, for the 
first time, opened his mouth. The 
criticism was not without its effect, 
as some stanzas by Mr Batterson 
were known to have appeared in the 
columns of the Illustrated London 

ews. 

“* What do you think of:those lines, 





Mr Dunshunner?” inquired Mrs Hor- 
sley Hatchet. 

‘‘ Simply that Shelley, if he is the 
author of them, deserves to be breech- 
ed in any living academy. But really 
this will not do! IhopeI may, with 
your permission, Mrs Nightshade, 
make one remark. Notwithstanding 
the eulogium of the gentleman oppo- 
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site, and without preferring the small- 
est claim to the character of a critic, 
I am constrained to say that I do not 
believe that the lines which we have 
just heard are the production of the 
spirit of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Of 
course, I do not suppose that there is 
any manner of collusion. The ante- 
cedents of Mr Trapes (with which I 
am perfectly familiar) preclude any 
idea of the kind. Still I am thorough- 
ly convinced that the lines which we 
have just heard were dictated, not by 
the spirit of Shelley, but by that of 
some nameless poetaster, who having 
failed, during his lifetime, in making 
a reputation, has, in the spiritual 
state, attempted this imposture, for 
the purpose of giving currency to his 
doggrel.” 

“It ain’t difficult to call anything 
doggrel,” observed Mr Jonathan J. 
Trapes ; “‘ but the question is, whe- 
ther the spirit of Shelley can produce 
anything better.” 

** That is precisely what I wish to 
try,” said Dunshunner. ‘ There can, 
of course, be no objection to such an 
experiment.” 

** Yes ; but where’s your medium?” 
said Mr Trapes. ‘I guess Shelley’s 
not likely to make himself a fool 
through me.” 

** Since you put the question,” re- 
plied Dunshunner, “it is my duty to 
inform you, that I am qualified to act 
as a medium, not only in the first and 
second grades, but up to the seventh. 
You have, my good Mr Trapes, allow 
me to say, something yet to learn. A 
graduate of Pultowa, and laureated 
adept of Cracow, ought to know some- 
thing of the old Chaldean science.” 

‘* Hyar’s a pretty go! He denies 
it to be an American invention !” 

** Invention,Mr Trapes,” said Dun- 
shunner, “is, to say the least of it, 
an awkward phrase. But you shall 
judge for yourself; and, not to take 
any advantage of you, I shall adopt 
the rapping system, and inquire if the 
real spirit of Shelley is in the room.” 
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To Mary. 


By night, when spirits wake, 
My spirit wanders free ; 
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“T'll go you a dollar on that!” 
cried Trapes. 

But he was mistaken; for hardly 
had the words issued from the lips of 
Dunshunner, before an earnest and 
repeated tapping sounded through the 
apartment, 

Both the Trapeses looked amazed, 
and, in fact, very uneasy. 

* Don’t be alarmed, madam,” said 
Dunshunner to Mrs Trapes, who was 
gathering up her feet as though she 
had trod on a rattlesnake; ‘these 
manifestations are entirely disconnect- 
ed with furniture. We have arrived 
at the fact, that the spirit of Shelley 
is now inthe room. Let us now in- 
quire whether he is ready to commu- 
nicate.” 

As Dunshunner spoke these words, 
a strain of unearthly music seemed to 
permeate the apartment. Mr Batter- 
son grew very white, and requested 
permission to retire. As he was of no 
use to the other members of the party, 
he was allowed to follow the dictates 
of his own sweet will. There was a 
general and profound silence, which 
lasted until the music died away. 

“* And now,” said Dunshunner, “I 
may as well dispose of a mistake into 
which my friend Mr Trapes has un- 
wittingly fallen. His doctrine about 
the media is essentially erroneous. 
Any one may become a medium in 
compliance with the wish of the spirit ; 
and I shall put that matter to the 
test by requesting the late Mr Shelley 
to indicate his own amanuensis.” 

The question was put; and Tiver- 
ton was selected by an immense mul- 
tiplicity of raps. He took his place 
at the table, and, under the influence 
of supernatural agency, began to write. 
Trapes, although a hardened exhibi- 
tor, showed evident signs of discom- 
posure ; in fact, he was so overcome 
that he had to supplicate for a glass 
of brandy to sustain his sinking cour- 
age. In an incredibly short time, 


Tiverton had transcribed the follow- 
ing lines :— 







The moonbeam shines upon the lake, 


It lingers in the tree: 
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The stars above are bright and clear, 

Each lustrous as an angel’s tear, 

But cold, unless, my Mary dear, 
They gaze on thee—on thee ! 


T cannot tell my love, 

For spirits may not speak; 
But often, in the moonlit grove, 

My breath has fann’d thy cheek, 
And often have I felt thy heart 
Throb up with an unconscious start, 
As though thy being formed a part 

Of mine, so worn and weak ! 


The rosebud in its leaf, 
It lies so warm and fair, 
As if decay nor withering grief 
Could ever enter there. 
Mary, thou art that bud to me, 
For in my heart I’ve folded thee, 
And wintry frosts shall never see 
The rose that is my care! 


‘Shelley himself!” cried Mrs 
Horsley Hatchet, sobbingly. 

“It ain’t so bad,” said Mr Gib- 
betts, who, among his other accom- 
plishments, was a member of an 
Amateur Musical Society. ‘I dare- 
say, if it was well set, Hobbs could 
sing it with some effect. At any rate, 
it is a great deal better than the 
former trash.” 

“It is angelic!” exclaimed Mrs 
Nightshade. ‘Mary, my dear! I 
wonder very much whether it was 
meant as a compliment to you!” 

“*T have no doubt I could resolve 
that question by a simple interroga- 
tory,” said Dunshunner. ‘ But the 
fact is, that we owe some reciprocal 
degree of courtesy to the spirits; and 
really, after the exceedingly kind and 
flattering attention we have met with 
this evening, it would be extremely 
improper to detain the author of Epip- 
sychidion any longer. With your 
permission, therefore, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I shall express to him our 
sincere acknowledgments for the 
trouble he has taken, and our thanks 
for the high gratification which he 
has afforded us.” 

‘* Now, would you like to hear a few 
words from Jefferson?” said Trapes. 
“Or, if you wish it, I can call up the 
ghost of Benjamin Franklin in a jiffey. 
Ben’s always ready—Or, mayhap, 
you'd prefer a sentence or two from 
Robespierre ? ” 
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‘* You are very good, Mr Trapes,” 
said Mrs Nightshade; * but, after what 
has taken place to-night, I think we 
may close the seance. There are re- 
freshments provided below. Will you 
excuse me for a minute or two, while 
I say a word to Mr Dunshunner ?” 

“Really, my dear Mrs Nightshade,” 
said Mrs Horsley Hatchet laughingly, 
“you are very exigeante. I looked 
upon the hero of the evening as my 
beau; and you must excuse me if I 
hint that I cannot spare him Jong.” 

“Only five minutes,” said Mrs 
Nightshade. ‘Mr MDunshunner,” 
she began, after the rest of the com- 
pany had left the room, ‘‘ What is 
your true opinion of these Trapeses ? 
Do tell me, I implore you!” 

‘‘In perfect candour then, madam, 
they are impostors.” 

‘* Then how were the rappings pro- 
duced ?” 

‘* By mechavism: which you may 
easily discover, if, by the aid of a 
carpenter, you examine the leg and 
body of that table.” 

‘“‘ This is really dreadful, and quite 
upsets my faith. Mr Dunshunner, 
you are a gentleman, and can feel for 
me. For the last three months these 


people have been attempting to per- 
suade me that the spirits have been 
recommending a union between my 
daughter and a certain individual whe 
shall be nameless.” 
‘““Why nameless, my dear ma- 
A“ 
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dam? You allude, I presume, to Dr 
Squills.” 

““Mr Dunshunner, you are indeed 
a conjuror !” 

“Not I! TI daresay I might keep 
up the character ; but the confidence 
you have been kind enough to show 
me, Mrs Nightshade, renders that 
impossible. Like Prospero, I now 
break my wand and bury my book.” 

** But the exhibition of to-night— 
80 amazing—so triumphant ?” 

“Was really nothing. I simply 
wished to show how easy it was to 
deceive, if people are ready to be de- 
’ ceived; and it was no great exertion 
of intellect to outwit the Trapeses.” 

‘*But the magical sphere — and 
Tulco?” 

“That was an optical delusion, 
which I could explain in two minutes 
if it were worth the while. In short, 
Mrs Nightshade, I must confess my- 
self equally an impostor with those 
Americans; but my motive was a very 
different one.” 

“TI am absolutely quite bewildered ! 
What could your motive be?” 

“Friendship towards a most de- 
serving and exemplary young man, 
who loves your daughter dearly.” 

“T begin to see light—you mean 
Mr Tiverton ?” 

* Precisely. He is an excellent fel- 
low, and worth a thousand Squills’.” 

“Did you write those lines for 
Shelley ?” 

‘**No—on my honour, they were 
Tiverton’s own.” 

“*T never thought he could have 
produced anything so good! But, 
since we have arrived at this length, 
we can have no half-confidences, Mr 
Danshunner. I am, in some measure, 
engaged to forward the suit of Dr 
Squills to my daughter. He would 
have been here this evening but for a 
particular engagement.” 

‘* May I venture to ask the nature 
of it?” said Dunshunner. 

* Well—but you must not Jangh 
atme. The fact is, that Dr Squills ex- 
cused himself from coming here this 
evening, on the ground that he ex- 
pected to be magnetised by the shade 
of Morrison the Hygeist.” 

“A very sufficient reason! Now, 
Mrs Nightshade, if you choose, you 
may set this matter to rest at once. 
My carriage is at the door. Go with 
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me to the apartments of Dr Squills, 
and we shall be able to ascertain 
whether or not he is under magnetic 
influence.” 

You are a strange man, Mr Dun- 
shunner, and I don’t know whether 
I ought to trust myself with you; 
but I am greatly inclined to make 
the trial. But won't our friends be- 
low miss us?” 

“Tt is a mere step, madam; and 
the occasion justifies a slight breach 
of etiquette.” 

In a few minutes they were ad- 
mitted into the lodging-house of Dr 
Squills. A strong odour of tobacco 
filled the passage, and from the first 
floor there was heard a chorus, an- 
nouncing that the performers did not 
intend to visit their places of indivi- 
dual abode uutil the morning. 

“This is very shocking!” said 
Mrs Nightshade. ‘I am certain we 
must have made a mistake.” 

‘None, whatever, my dear madam,” 
said Dunshunner; ‘ we are, in fact, 
just in the very nick of time.” And 
he opened the door of the apartment. 

There were within six jolly souls— 
at least six souls that had been jolly, 
for four of them seemed nearly coma- 
tose. The chairman, Squills, was 
attempting in vain to light his pipe 
at the gas-jet; whilst the croupier, 
a dingy-complexioned and remark- 
ably ugly man, was engaged in the 
reconstruction of a damaged cork- 
screw. 

*‘ Halloo, old fellows! How are 
ye?” cried Squills, glaring vacantly 
at the entrants. ‘* Come in, and have 
anoggin! Petticoats, by Jove! Lord 
help me, it’s mother Nightshade!” 

** Let us receive her,” said the 
croupier, ‘in a manner befitting our 
Society. She is not, like the Somer- 
ville, mistress of those philosophic 
gifts which have churned the stars 
into that milky way, whereof the con- 
stellations are the cream. She has 
not, like the Martineau, descended in 
the diving-bell of political economy, 
to detach the zoophytes of truth from 
the naked crag of their existence. 
She has not, like Boadicea, Deborah, 
and other prophetesses——” 

‘* Silence, fellow!” said the strong- 
minded woman; “and you, Dr Squills, 
explain, if you can, the meaning of 
this disgusting orgy. Is this your 
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pretended appointment with the spirit 
of the departed Morrison?” 

‘‘ There she goes, like a ship on fire, 
discharging redhot guns!” muttered 
the croupier. 

“Tt is rather a funny circumstance!” 
replied Squills, attempting to look fa- 
cetious. ‘' The fact is, that the late 
Morrison, for whom I had a profound 
respect, was otherwise engaged; and 
one or two friends dropped in acci- 
dentally for a little literary conversa- 
tion—How’s Mary ?” 

“Sir, you have seen the last of 
her. My eyes are now fully opened 
to your true character; and I leave 
you with that contempt which you 
deserve.” 

“‘ Madam!” said the croupier, mak- 
ing an ineffectual attempt to rise. 
“It is evident to me that you have 
not, like Tisiphone or Hecate——” 

‘Stand out of my way, man! and 
do not touch me at your peril!” said 
the irate Mrs Nightshade, forcing her 
way to the landing-place. The four 
jolly souls that were comatose merely 
gave a faint hurrah. 

During their transit to the lady’s 
house, Dunshunner preserved un- 
broken silence. Mrs Nightshade was 
too angry to be hysterical. But no 


sooner had she reached home, than 
she said— 
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**Mr Dunshunner, you will confer 
a particular favour on me, if you will 
desire my daughter and Mr Tiverton 
to speak with me in the drawing- 
room. I cannot endure the idea of 
again meeting those American people.” 

Augustus readily obeyed; and in a 
minute or two afterwards the trio 
were in the drawing-room. 

‘** Mary, my child!” said the strong- 
minded woman, giving way to the 
impulse of natural feeling, ‘I fear I 
have used you ill, and made you un- 
happy. Forgive me—I have been 
foolish; but I hope the lesson of to- 
night will make me wiser for the 
future. Mr Tiverton—have you apy- 
thing to say?” 

‘** Much, dearest Mrs Nightshade! 
your daughter-——” 

*¢ Will probably have no objection 
to unite her destiny with yours! I 
am glad of it, and you have my 
blessing, provided you have her con- 
sent.” 

‘¢Tt appears to me,” observed Dun- 
shunner, ‘‘ that, in the absence of pre- 
vious explanation, the spirit of Shelley 
did good service to-night in rapping 
the question.” 

“‘ And silence, I trust I may be- 
lieve, gives consent?” added Tiverton, 
taking Mary Nightshade’s unresisting 
hand. 











REAL AND IDEAL BEAUTY. 


Tue works whose titles we have 
annexed to this article, afford us an 
opportunity of saying a word or two 
upon Beauty,—a very agreeable and 
not unprofitable subject at any time, 
but which possesses peculiar piquancy 
at present, in consequence of the per- 
plexing hypotheses with.which it is 
hedged in. Of the many authorities 
on this much-mooted question, we 
have selected but three; and these 
differ so widely in their views as to 
envelop their theme in a veil of doubt 
and darkness, in which even the most 
humble worshipper of the Beautiful 
would not be content to leave it. 
Lord Jeffrey’s theory is the reigning 
favourite; but we cannot say that it 
is satisfactory, either in itself or in its 
fruits. The seductive cry of ** No 
chains for Genius,” ** No rules for the 
Beautiful,” is manifestly carrying the 
majority of men too far; and already 
those ‘still small voices” are being 
raised up against it which are so often 
precursive of a change of public 
opinion. 

The question which we propose to 
consider, is one which mankind will 
never let alone until it has been satis- 
factorily solved. For it is intimately 
connected with some of the most im- 
portant points alike of physics and of 
psychology ; and it lies so directly in 
the path of inquiry upon which modern 
science has entered, that in now at- 
tempting to clear it of a portion of its 
obscurity, we feel that we are but 
acting as pioneers to more extensive 
inquiries which will speedily be enter- 
ed upon. The question cannot be 
allowed to rest in its present state. 
Even in the most utilitarian point of 
view, we are called upon to challenge 
and rectify the false theorising of the 
day. Thecreed that Beauty is a mere 
phantasm or fiction of each one’s mind, 
is fit to throw the whole world of 
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Art into chaos; and never were the 
mischievous results of this ssthetical 
heresy more conspicuous amongst us 
than at the present hour. Our artists 
discover no maxims or principles of 
art, because they do not believe that 
any such principles exist ; and for the 
same reason, they have become blind 
to the admirable principles of com- 
position embodied in the works of the 
old masters,—so that in painting, it is 
now difficult to say whether the con- 
fusion in the design or the crudeness 
in the colouring is the most to be 
deplored. The chief blame, however, 
rests with the theorists, who have 
sapped the foundations of good taste 
in the public, and left the artists too 
dangerously to the freedom of their 
own wills. For what does the theory 
that Beauty is a fiction lead to, if not 
to a disregard of the masterpieces 
alike of ancient and modern times, and 
to an untrained and hap-hazard de- 
velopment of the idosyncrasies of in- 
dividual artists? If there be no real 
standard, each artist’s way of working 
must be alike good. By thiscreed there 
may, indeed, be transition, but there 
can be noimprovement. There is no- 
thing, in fact, tolearn! Allits higher 
qualities are denied to Art, and novelty 
is the crude residuum which we alone 
find left in the alembic of the Beauti- 
ful. In fact, if this creed be true, 
why should any one study the works, 
and mode of composition, of the great 
masters; whether in sculpture, paint- 
ing, architecture, or poetry, when, all 
methods of composition being alike 
meritorious, the only thing he needs 
to study is just what cannot possibly 
be found in these old artists—namely, 
novelty ? 

And this is precisely what some 
artists among us are doing at the 
present®our. For instance, what is 
that individuality of style, which is 
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leading astray not a few of our musical 
composers, if not a practical exempli- 
fication of this too exclusive worship 
of novelty? Look at those composers 
amongst us, many of them men of 
great ability, who aim at originality 
rather than beauty —‘‘ who vainly 
hope,” as a musical critic observes, 
‘“* by eccentricity and a studied avoid- 
ance of customary forms, whether of 
rhythm, harmony, or general con- 
struction, to impart to their works that 
special and individual stamp which 
they erroneously suppose to be the 
only distinguishing characteristic of 
genius.” What are such artists doing, 
if not acting in direct conformity to 
the zsthetic theories of the day, which 
dogmatically assert that art is inde- 
pendent of all principles, and which 
consequently divert the artist from the 
study of the classic masters, in order 
to consult his own idiosyncrasies ? 
Individualities of style, under such a 
system, necessarily become alone 
sought for,—as if these were not as 
often vicious as otherwise; and Art 
is being driven away from the catholic 
ideas and emotions of our nature to 
take refuge in its exceptional varieties. 
That “error is manifold, but Truth 
one,” is no axiom with the artistic 
Nullifidians of the present day ; and 
nothing seems to give them so much 
satisfaction as eccentricities which no 
one before them has had the dubious 
taste to indulge in. Therefore, even 
if we had nothing higher in view, it 
would be of great moment to show that 
this Nullifidian school of art is based 
on a fallacy,—that the theory upon 
which it rests is an imperfect theory,— 
and that Beauty is not the mere law- 
less will-o’-wisp which they take it for. 

But we have much more than this 
to do. Our inquiry affects Religion 
as well as Art; and even in physical 
science we may have some curious 
phenomena to bring to light. Ideal 
Beanty itself is a fascinating field, in 
which we might too long expatiate ; 
and after that, we have to glance at 
the present faulty state of, and the only 
true way of improving, our Schools of 
Design. We must proceed at once, 
therefore, to our task, and be as con- 
cise as possible in our treatment of it. 

The question, What is Beanty ? 
rises on the very threshold of all 
esthetics. There can be no science 
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where there is no certainty; and if 
Beauty have not some stable and in- 
dependent existence—if it be the mere 
offspring of Association, not a native 
but an acquired idea—then any at- 
tempt to investigate xsthetics must 
be labour lost, and any attempt to lay 
down rules an absurdity. Grap- 
pling with this question, then, we 
would start with the proposition, 
that, if we analyse our conceptions 
of Beauty, it will be found to be but 
another name for Perfection. This, 
it appears to us, is the only true 
fundamental view of the matter; and 
it attests its genuineness by solving 
with a touch the many difficulties 
which by the ordinary theory are in- 
superable. Without it, how are we 
to solve the mystery arising from the 
widely different forms and aspects in 
which Beauty presents itself? Is not 
arose or a lily beautiful—or a land- 
scape? Is there not beauty in a 
statue,.a picture, a melody? Is there 
not a Moral Beauty and an Intellec- 
tual? In fine, is there not an emo- 
tional beauty, — or that beauty of 
Association by which the mind is 
affected when gazing on scenery sug- 
gestive of picturesque emotiou—on 
ruins, for instance—on spots memor- 
able for thrilling events—in fine, on 
all things suggestive of high or pleas- 
ing thought? Unquestionably these 
are all forms of the Beautiful. Viewed 
in themselves, indeed,—and appeal- 
ing, as they do, to different organs or 
faculties of our nature—we see no re- 
semblance between a fine statue and 
a poem, between an old ruin and a 
pleasing patchwork of colours, between 
a charming melody and an elegant 
edifice; but when viewed in their ulti- 
mate effects upon the mind, their 
mutual relationship becomes immedi- 
ately apparent; and we recognise the 
truth that, however widely differing 
in character or appearance, all beauti- 
ful objects owe their power of pleasing 
to one and the same cause—namely, 
their approach to an innate standard 
of excellence existing in the human 
soul. In other words, they delight us 
just in proportion as they approach 
Perfection—a perfection, indeed, finite 
and. comparative only, as all things 
here are, but ever striving after that 
absolute perfection, which seems to 
flit at times, and for a brief moment, 
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before the eye of the inspired artist, 
but which he is never able long to 
retain in his imagination or wholly 
embody in his works. 

Proceeding to classify the Beautiful, 
we would lay down as our next pro- 

osition, that Beauty—which is just 

erfection in everything, whether in 
Truth, Virtue, or Art—must be as 
diverse in its forms as the several facul- 
ties and organs by which the soul comes 
in contact with external nature. With- 
out attending to this fact, we shall 


“never be able to frame a theory which 


shall embrace the whole truth, but must 
lapse into some of those one-sided 
fragmentary views of Beauty which 
have hitherto prevailed. Secondly, 
it is to be observed, that these various 
forms of the Beautiful are naturally 
divisible into two great classes, which 
may be termed the Intellectual and the 
Material,—the former possessing no 
bodily shape (poetry, for instance), 
and appealing directly to the faculties 
of the soul; the latter exhibiting 
form, sound, or colour, and acting 
primarily upon the organs of the body. 
We beg attention to these two simple 
axioms, because they furnish a clue 
which, we expect, will lead us unper- 
plexed through the labyrinth within 
which Beauty has ensconced herself, 
and in which, without them, we could 


“not fail to lose our way. 


Now, bearing these truths in mind, 
let us come to the consideration of the 
present prevalent, but most fallacious 
AssociaTION THEORY. All standard 
writers on Beauty in this country 
Jean to the opinion that Beauty is 
dependent on no fixed principles, 
and is the result of mere habit and 
association. But it appears strange 
to us, and it ought to appear strange 
to every thinking man, that even a 
temporary ascendancy should have 
been attained by doctrines so palpa- 
bly contradicted by the voice of con- 
sciousness, as well as by a hundred 
facts of everyday occurrence. How 
comes it, for instance, that a true 
circle is allowed universally—semper, 
ubique, et ab omnibus, to be more 
pleasing than one with an undulating 
or otherwise irregular circumference ? 


~ Because, it may perhaps be answered, 


the one is perfect, and the other not. 
Granted ;—but how came this idea of 
perfection into all men’s minds alike, 
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if not as a consequence of some stand- 
ard of excellence universally existing 
in the human mind? Or, to take 
figures each entire, though differing 
in kind—how comes it that a hexa- 
gon is universally allowed to be more 
agreeable to the eye than an irregular 
polygon, unless there be something in 
the proportions of the one figure that 
harmonises better than the other with 
certain principles of our nature? Why, 
also, are some colours more pleasing 
than others? Place several spots of 
colour (say different coloured wafers) 
before: any number of persons, and 
the result will be that some of these 
spots will be unanimously fixed on 
as more agreeable than certain others. 
As a mere question of colour, for in- 
stance, who ever preferred brown to 
pink? Or is any one so enamoured 
of the theory of Association and 
ssthetic Indifferentism, as to main- 
tain that bulls are trained “ from sire 
to son” in an hereditary hatred of 
red, because that colour affects them 
in a different manner from the others ? 
In fine, show to a child a dandelion 
and arose, and can there be a doubt 
as to which of these flowers he will 
prefer? We have heard of a child at 
a Sabbath School in one of our large 
cities, touchingly answering to a re- 
mark of his teacher’s, that he must 
have seen flowers, ** Yes, but never 
growing.” And in the vast centres of 
our manufacturing industry, where, 
amid acres of brick canopied with 
perennial smoke, children are sold 
prematurely into bondage, and sel- 
dom stray above a few yards from 
their mill, it were no impossible thing 
to stumble upon boy or girl who has 
never seen flowers at all. Yet even 
to such an one, present your floral 
pair, and see if nature, in that least 
tutored breast, is not wise enough to 
discern between the goodly and the 
mean—to beg for the rose, yet look 
uncovetingly on the dandelion. 

In the preceding instances, it will 
be observed, habit or association in 
nowise affects the judgment arrived 
at. We have taken Form and Colour 
in their most abstract manifestations 
—dissociated from any adjuncts or 
relations which might suggest other 
ideas (such as Fitness) than those 
peculiar to Form or Colour itself; 
and accordingly the judgment arrived 
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at must be an instinctive one,—a natu- 


ral emotion, not-éxplainable on the 
ground of accessory or accidental in- 
fluences. But if these instances be 
deemed insufficient, let us refer the 
sceptic to the more remarkable, or at 
least better understood, phenomena 
of Sound,—and ask him if he believes 
that any association of ideas will make 
a marked discord more pleasing to the 
ear than a fine harmony; or that the 
harsh, ear-splitting sounds produced 
by a beginner on the cornet-a-piston, 
will in any case be preferred to the 
same notes when played, on the same 
instrument, by a connoisseur in the 
art? 

It would signify nothing to say, 
in answer to these facts, that excep- 
tions exist to the rule,—that some 
one is to be found who prefers an ill- 
drawn circle to a perfect one,—some 
eccentric ear that is better pleased 
with the ‘ Devil’s March”* than 
with the glowing harmony of “ Per- 
fida Chlore;” or, finally, some bull 
that seems indifferent to the irritating 
influence of red. We know, as a 
physiological marvel, that some eyes 
act abnormally in their judgment of 
colours, mistaking one hue of the 
spectrum for another; that to some 
rare individuals colour exists not at 
all, and red appears as grey; but it 
will surely be allowed that the seven 
colours hold definite places in the 
spectrum, and that grey is grey for 
all that.f Neither is it to the pur- 
pose to say that some minds prefer 
the proportions of the Apollo, some 
those of the Venus, some Gothic 
architecture, others Grecian; that 
some like major airs in music, others 
minor; that some like one coloured 
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harmony, some another. For of these 
things, each may be perfect in itself, 
and the difference consequently is not 
between good and bad, but between 
diverse styles of excellence. For in- 
stance, a variety of coloured harmo- 
nies may be constructed, all equally 
correct, yet one eye may prefer one, 
and another another, according as the 
colouring is bright or subdued,— 
according as the harmony is composed 
of the primary, secondary, or tertiary 
colours,—or as blue, red, green, &c., 
forms the predominant and funda- 
mental hue. The same thing may 
be said in reference to any differences 
of opinion regarding the relative 
merits of the Apollo, Bacchus, Venus, 
Hercules, &c.; for before we are done, 
we expect to be able to show that 
each of these statues is based on a 
scale of proportions peculiar to itself, 
and that each is perfect of its kind. 
To illustrate this point better, let 
us transfer the case to Moral and In- 
tellectual beauty, and all risk of mis- 
apprehension vanishes. We all know 
that some men prefer one style of 
poetry, some another; that many ad- 
mire one kind of intellectual excel- 
lence, many another; and yet that 
each of these may be equally excel- 
lent of its kind. So, also, with re- 
spect to moral excellence, some pre- 
fer a Wallace dying for his country, 
some a Wishart for his religion, some 
the heroism of a Howard, others of a 
Galileo, others of a Francis Xavier ; 
these differences of admiration being 
dependent on whether reason or ima- 
gination, patriotism, science, or reli- 
gion, predominates in the character of 
the judges. Yet no one thinks of 
denying the essential excellence of 





* We do not recollect whether this is the correct title of the piece. 


It is an old 


German air, intentionally full of discords, and has not inappropriately been nick- 
named after the great Discord of the Universe. 
+ This fact has long been known to those curious in such matters, and we know a 





ease in which an elderly.gentleman went to church one Sunday, in a pair of scarlet 
stockings, @ la Cardinal Wiseman, thinking them good grey! Recently, however, 
this species of defective vision—known as colour-blindness or Daltonism—was 
brought in a scientific form before the Royal Society of Arts of Edinburgh, by Dr 
George Wilson, who showed it to be of no unfrequent occurrence. Prevost has esti- 
mated the proportion as one in twenty, but this estimate is probably too high. Dr 
Wilson stated that Professor Kelland, of the Edinburgh University, had found three 
cases ina class of 150 ; and that he himself had, in the course of a few weeks, become 
acquainted with about twenty cases of various degrees of severity. In some cases, 
he’stated, there is inability to distinguish between blue and green, in others between 
red and green, in others between pink and pale blue, and, in all, there is imperfect 
power of recognising any colour whatever. 
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each and all of these things. Moral 
and Intellectual beauty is displayed in 
them all, though one man may be sys- 
ceptible to one kind of emotion more 
than to another. No doubt, even 
styles of beauty may be compared, 
and actual differences of merit may 
exist between them,—as, for instance, 
between Gothic or Grecian architec- 
ture (a question which Mr Ruskin 
makes no difficulty about solving) ; 
but in such cases judgment becomes 
more difficult, is more easily warped 
by accidental associations, and higher 
wsthetic powers are requisite than 
fall to the lot of the generality of 
mankind. A similar vacillation of 
. the judgment is observable in every 
branch of ethical or xsthetical sci- 
ence, whenever the objects compared 
approach each other in character or 
excellence, or depend for correct 
appreciation upon qualities but rarely 
possessed or acquired. And it ought 
ever to be borne in mind that it 
is not necessary, in order to prove 
a principle correct, that every minute 
deviation from it should be instinc- 
tively apparent. 

To fairly try whether or not Beauty 
is the mere offspring of Association, 
the experiments should be made, not 
between different styles of beauty, 
but between examples of positive 
Beauty and positive Ugliness, be- 
tween Concord and Discord;—and 
when this is done, the truth comes 
out at once. Let any one listen toa 
false chord struck on the pianoforte, 
or intensified by an orchestra, and 
say whether it is possible for him to 
prefer it to the sweet music of the 
harmonic chords. Or try the experi- 
ment with Form and Colour. Take 
two sets of figures, composed of tri- 
angles, rectangles, circles, ovals, rhom- 
boids, &c., and let the corresponding 
figures in each set be similarly colour- 
ed; and it will be found that of the 
many different ways in which the co- 
loured figures of each set may be 
arranged, some will be unequivocally 
pleasing, and some will be the reverse. 
Now, in this case, the influence of 
habit and association has no place, 
and every essential inequality has 
been eliminated. The figures and 
colours, in fact, of each set are iden- 
tical; and if one arrangement be more 


pleasing than the other, the concla-- 
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sion is irresistible, that there is some 
fandamental law of our nature which 
is harmonised with in the one case, 
and offended in the other. 

It would be absurd to suppose, in- 
deed, that because we thus possess the 
capacity of certain esthetic emotions, 
we are therefore to be exempt from 
every other principle of our nature, * 
and that our ideas of beauty are to be © 
totally uninfluenced by our passions * 
and habits of thought. This—with 
all deference to the supporters of the 
association theory—would be to ex- 
pect impossibilities. No single qua- 
lity of the human mind can possibly 
act, for any length of time, indepen- 
dently of the others ; and it would 
be as uncalled-for as erroneous 
to claim for the Msthetic faculty a 
freedom from rival influences which 
no part of our mental constitution is 
either designed or permitted to possess. 
The operation of these disturbing in- 
fluences becomes especially marked 
when we descend from the region of 
Fine Art, where Beauty reigns su- 
preme, into a field where the element 
of Beauty becomes more and more 
subsidiary to that of Fitness, until the 
ZEsthetic principle is lost in the Utili- 
tarian. So, also, in the domain of 
Fashion,—where love of novelty, and 
the example of others, exert an equal 
influence with the dittates of beauty. 
In those mixed fields, where Novelty, ° 
Example, Fitness, Usefulness, &c. co- 
exist with, and may each in turn 
tyrannise over Beauty, a difference of 
tastes is the most natural thing in the 
world ; and therefore the mixed and 
fluctuating phenomena of Fitness or 
Fashion can never yield correct indi- ~ 
cations of what is really beautifal. In 
Music, again, of two melodies not very 
diverse in merit, the worse may be 
preferred even by a tolerable critic, in 
consequence of the pleasing memories 
with which in his mind it may be as- 
sociated, or for the sake of the pretty 
lips by which it may be sung. Nay, 
we may go further than this, and al- 
low that, at times, the emotion of the 
beautiful is excited within us by ob- 
jects which have no real claims upon 
our exsthetical admiration ;—just as 
the lover frequently ascribes to the 
object of his adoration charms and 
graces which are invisible to every 
eye but his own. ‘ The loved,” says 
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a true proverb, “are always lovely.” 
In fact, provided one be in a state. of 
enjoyment, however produced, he is 
inclined to regard as beautiful any 
objects of taste that may be presented 
tohim. This zsthetical phenomenon, 
it may be remarked, is a curious 
confirmation of our proposition that 
Beauty is but another name for Per- 
fection. For, just as it is the province 
of perfect objects to excite the emo- 
tion of the beautiful in the soul, so, 
inverting the process, it is the pro- 
vince of a perfect (or, in other words, 
delightful) * emotion, when existing 
in the soul, to invest with the attri- 
butes of beauty the external objects 
which meet its gaze. All our other 
emotions follow the same course; and 
the explanation is to be found in a 
very comprehensive psychological law, 
in virtue of which the mind, when in 
a state of emotion, always tends to 
impute its own feelings to the external 
objects which surround it. Thus we 
by no means deny the great power of 
what may, more comprehensively than 
correctly, be called Association,—on 
the contrary, we most unequivocally 
acknowledge it ;—but because its in- 
fluence at times overpowers our_in- 
stinct of the beautiful,—or, what is 
more frequently the case, makes us 
see beauty where beauty there is none, 
—that is not to say that the esthetic 
instinct. does not exist, or that it does 
not unequivocally manifest itself in 
other cases. To do so were as absurd 
as to assert that Conscience itself does 
not exist, because its voice is unheard 
amid the storm of passion; or that 
murder is no crime, because there are 
tribes of men to be found “ with whom 
revenge is virtue.” 

In truth there is a perfect analogy, 
we may say identity, between the 
theories of Beauty and of Virtue; and 
there have been quite as many oppo- 
nents of the reality of an original prin- 
ciple of the latter as of the former. 
Both principles are manifestations of 
the Soul’s longing after Perfection, and 
both are subject, like all our faculties, 
to the modifying effect of other influ- 
ences. Both, nevertheless, lie deep at 
the root of our nature, and in favour- 
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able circumstances pronounce with 
unerring certainty upon the qualities 
of the objects which excite them. 
Both need education to develop and 
improve them, and internal calm to 
let them guide us aright. They may 
disappear from sight during the ascen- 
dancy of some strong emotion, yet 
they lie within, ready to show them- 
selves as soon as prejudice is removed 
or passion abated. ‘‘ Virtue,” says 
Dr Brown, “is like the image of the 
sky on the bosom of a lake, which 
vanishes, indeed, while the waters are 
ruffled, but which reappears more and 
more distinctly as every little wave 
falls gradually to rest,—till the re- 
turning calm shows again, in all its 
purity, the image of that heaven which 
has never ceased to shine upon it.” 
The same fine simile illustrates the 
operation of Material Beanty as well 
as Moral; but with this difference, 
that whereas, in the case of ethics, an 
action is nothing of itself, independent 
of its motive,—in the case of esthetics, 
a form, sound, or colour is less liable 
to such fluctuation. For this latter 
class of objects, besides their operation 
upon the soul, act upon certain bodily 
organs, whose sensations can never be 
altered, though they may be disguised 
or overpowered by the operation of 
otherinfluences. Thus physical beauty 
is a sensation experienced by both 
parts of our nature—both spiritual- 
ly and corporeally,—whereas moral 
beauty operates upon the soul alone. 
Hence, it might be expected that there 
would be fewer mistakes about physi- 
cal beauty than about moral. The 
fact is not so, however; and the ap- 
parent anomaly is to be explained in 
two ways. First, because it is evi- 
dent that God has made those facul- 
ties to be strongest and most readily 
developed in us which are the most 
essential to our wellbeing; and ac- 
cordingly, as a knowledge of the Good 
is more useful and necessary to us than 
a knowledge of the Beautiful, so the 
moral instinct of our soul is more uni- 
form in its action than the esthetic. 


Another and most important reason 


why our sesthetic emotions should be © 
more vacillating than our moral is, 





_* As Man was made in the image of the Ever-blessed One, it is hardly necessary 
to say that every perfect emotion of the human heart, and just in proportion as it ap- 


proaches to perfection, is of a delightful character. 
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that we are carefully educated in the 
one faculty, and left wholly untaught 
in the other. The elements and pre- 
cepts of moral truth are taught to us 
at our mother’s knee, and from our 
childhood upwards, ‘line upon line, 
and precept upon precept,”—while, 
all our life through, every seventh day 
is wisely set apart for peculiarly re- 
freshing us in the knowledge of its 
nature and requirements. On the 
other hand, not to one man in a thou- 
sand are the principles of sxsthetic 
truth even attempted to be taught. 
In fact, we have not yet taken the 
trouble to ascertain what those prin- 
ciples are! But educate the esthetic 
faculty, and the result is really re- 
markable,—for you will see the trained 
artist start in horror at a single false 
note, and exhibit more unconcealable 
pain at an inharmonious sound than 
at a moral blemish. He may not be 
very sure that a duel is sinful, but he 
will have no dubiety as to the hateful- 
ness of a false chord. The miseries 
of this class of men, in fact, when in 
unfortunate proximity to a hurdy- 
gurdy, or even when within earshot 
of a very tolerable street-organ, are 
so excessive as to appear ludicrous to 
the generality of people. For our- 
selves, although this excessive anti- 
pathy to street-music seems to us to 
proceed on a very unphilosophical 
principle—namely, rejecting a source 
of enjoyment merely because it is not 
so perfect as we could wish it—yet 
we shall not be so ungrateful to the 
‘*Fine Ears” of the profession as here 
to argue the question; seeing that, 
without this auricular over-delicacy 
on their part, we should not have been 
able to bring this paragraph to so 
logical a conclusion. 

A much more momentous interest 
attaches to the logic of the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs than may at first 
sight appear. Our present inquiry 
touches upon the very first principles 
of philosophy. For the beautiful and 
the good stand together upon the 
same pedestal; and the scepticism 
which denies the reality of the former, 
leads also to a similar denial of the 
Jatter. No system of philosophy ever 
held by the one and despised the 
other; and the most cursory glance 
at the history of Zsthetics will show, 
that the opinion of any age or country 
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in regard to the nature of the Beauti- 
ful, has always been determined by 
the tenets of the contemporaneous 
schools of Moral. Philosophy. Thus 
the rise of that zesthetical heresy which 
still prevails in this country, may be 
traced, as a logical sequence, to the 
philosophy of Locke; while the not 
unnatural result of that philosophical 
system, alike in ethics and esthetics, 
may be seen in the wide scepticism of 
David Hume. We need not remind 
any one of the views which the latter 
philosopher held in regard to the illu- 
sory nature of Virtue; but it is in- 
structive to remark that a precisely 
similar scepticism characterised his 
opinions in regard to the Beautiful. 
‘* Beauty,” he says, ‘‘ is no quality in 
things themselves. It exists merely 
in the mind that contemplates them. 
And each mind perceives a different 
beauty. One person may even per- 
ceive deformity where another is sen- 
sible of beauty ; and every individual 
ought to acquiesce in his own senti- 
ments, without pretending to regulate 
those of others.” This is pre- eminently 
the philosophy of indifferentism and 
stagnation ; for it takes away every 
motive for individual improvement, 
and abolishes even “* the homage which 
Vice pays to Virtue,” by rendering 
vice and virtue, beauty and ugliness, 
convertible terms, and teaching every 
one to be supremely satisfied with 
himself. Thus moral and esthetical 
science stand in the closest relations 
to each other; and Dr Macvicar has 
well observed that it is generally in 
an erroneous philosophy of Taste that 
the desolating spirit of scepticism 
finds its first lurking-place. Nor is 
this to be wondered at; for, as the 
same able writer remarks, if there 
be no such things as Beauty and 
Ugliness, how can we trust the testi- 
mony of our senses in anything? If 
there be presented to us two objects, 
one most beautiful and the other most 
ugly, and if we gaze on the one with 
intense admiration, while we cannot 
but turn away with disgust from the 
other, and yet are led by our estheti- 
cal creed to believe that this distinc- 
tion is wholly an imaginary one,—that 
beauty is a mere fiction of the mind, 
a@ mere notion and way of viewing 
things,—where are we to stop in re- 
jecting the testimony of our constitu- 
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tion? The feelings with which we 
distinguish the true from the false, and 
the good from the evil, can scarcely 
be more strongly opposed to one an- 
other than those with which we dis- 
tinguish the beautifnl from the ugly. 
And if we believe there is no real dif- 
ference between beauty and ugliness, 
how are we to persuade ourselves that 
the distinction between truth and 
falsehood, good and evil, is not equally 
fictitious ?—and so land ourselves in 
a universal scepticism. 

The philosophical system of Locke, 
which regards the soul as a mere tabula 
rasa, Was so congenial to the practical 
inductive spirit of his countrymen, 
that its method of viewing things has 
continued prevalent amongst us, with 
hardly diminished potency, down to 
the present hour. Smith and Hume 
in morals, Alison and Jeffrey in xs- 
thetics, have been animated by its 
spirit. And thus, as was to be ex- 
pected, even when fading from the 
Professor’s Chair, it has lingered in 
the outer courts. But just as the rigid 
application of its principles by Hume 
first startled men into a suspicion of 
its defects, and called up Reid to pro- 
-claim anew the doctrine of Ideas, in 
the modified and imperfect form of 
his Philosophy of Common Sense ; so 
the unqualified xsthetical scepticism 
of Lord Jeffrey is fitted to challenge a 
fresh investigation of the subject, and 
to commence a similar reaction in our 
Opinions as to the nature of Beauty. 

Apart from the indirect: influence 
of this shallow philosophy, what 
helped to lead Lord Jeffrey so far 
wrong in his theory was, that he 
failed to perceive the distinction 
between Material and Intellectual 
beauty, and hence expected that 
beauty which appealed to bodily or- 
gans should depend as much upon 
association as that which did not. 
This is about as absurd as to expect 
that because people often differ widely 
as to the merits of a poem, therefore 
there must be an equal diversity of 
opinion as to the taste of sugar. The 
- kind of beauty he mainly looked at 
was the Emotional and Intellectual, 
and, hastily making a rule, he en- 
deavoured to apply it universally. 
Without noticing the very diverse 
classes of beauty, hestruck an average, 
and said,—t There are either fixed 
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principles, or there are not,—and since 
we see that Beauty plainly depends 
oftener on Association than anything 
else, therefore we must believe it to 
do so, even where the reverse appears 
to be the case.” It is only in this way 
that we can account for the startling 
dogmatism, so regardless of anomalies, 
and so opposed to the testimony of 
our sensations, with which Lord 
Jeffrey carries out his principles. 
Not a hair’s-breadth of concession 
does he make from the preconceived 
theory with which he starts. His 
predecessors, however, used the Pro- 
crustean bed with more gentle hand. 
Grains of the truth are often to be 
met with in their writings ; and Burke 
almost proclaimed the true doctrine 
when he said—‘*that wherever one 
taste differs from another, it is the 
understanding and nothing else.” 

The fact is, that Jeffrey’s theory 
will not bear scrutiny. It will not 
do for an age of earnest inquiry like 
the present, when men, whether in 
politics, art, or religion, are search- 


‘ing the very foundations of all our 
Even if it were possible to _ 
reject the testimony of consciousness, =~ 


beliefs. 


and the other obvious truths which 
we have already adduced, the march 
of scientific discovery would of itself 
render the Association theory utterly 
untenable. Experimentalists have 
now suceeded in analysing the mys- 
tery of the monochord—the basis of 
all music, and of that far wider thing, 
all Harmony ;—have microscopically 
inspected its complex and beautiful 
motions,—have traced up all musi- 
cal sounds to their very cradle, aud 
actually seen them springing like rul- 
ing spirits of the air from the sound- 
ing cord. The skill of a professional 
enthusiast has presented the system 
of Harmonic Raties visibly to the eye, 
and shown the supposed fancies of 
Pythagorasto be but a reflex of nature. 
But more than this ;—we now know 
not only the number of vibrations that 
pertain to each note in music, but we 
haveascertained that light and colour, 
also, are the result of a certain vibra- 
tory action. We know that each 
colour of the spectrum is produced by 
a velocity of vibration peculiar to it- 
self, and that each of those coloured 


-rays produces a different effect upon 
_chemical substances and the growth 
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of plants. Now, what should these 
things teach us? Simply this,—that 
as each note acts in a different man- 
ner upon the ear and each colour up- 
on the eye, as well as upon all matter 
generally, so the effect of each upon 
the mind, which sympathises with 
every impress upon the body, must be 
likewise different,— and this inde- 
pendent of habit or association. And 
thus knowing that the physical effects 
produced by each note or ray are dif- 
ferent, it follows that a correspond- 
ingly diverse effect upon the mind must 
be produced in mankind generally,— 
elsetherecan be no truthin physiology, 
and no common basis of sensation. 

It is true that each note in the dia- 
tonic scale, and each pure colour of 
the spectrum, is nearly equally agree- 
able to the ear and the eye,—for na- 
ture, in its elements, has been so fa- 
shioned by its Divine Maker as ever to 
harmonise with the mental and physical 
structure of man ; but when we depart 
from these elements, and produce 
mixed or artificial colours, we get 
into a sphere where instinctive pre- 
ferences begin to be felt. Even the 
worst compound colour, indeed, when 
presented by itself, does not prove 
disagreeable to the eye, but simply less 
pleasing than certain others, and it is 
not until we come to combinations 
that positive dislike is experienced by 
the mind. If we present te the eye 
certain different colours, or to the ear 
certain different notes simultaneously, 
an instinctive preference for some of 
these combinations, and dislike for 
others, is felt, often in a very marked 
manner. And the explanation briefly 
is, that every combination of notes, 
or patchwork of colours, by sending 
off to the ear or eye a different fasci- 
culus (if we may use the expression) 
of vibrations, must produce different, 
and consequently more or less pleas- 
ing, effects upon the mind; even as 
viands of different tastes, however 
agreeable separately, become unpal- 
atable when presented in ill-assorted 
union. It is true, that other infla- 
ences, acting upon the mind, may 
sometimes counteract the effect of the 
influence thus produced through the 
medium of the ear and eye, even as 
habit or association renders certain 
kinds of food repulsive to some na- 
tions and delightful to others; but 
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the general effect must be the same 
throughout the world, and will show it- 
self in every one as soon as local preju- 
dice is removed, distracting passion 
stilled, and the mind poised in equili- 
brium. 

It is on such principles alone that 
the universal and eternal admiration 
accorded to Grecian sculpture is to be 
acounted for. It is because these 
matchless works of art harmonise with 
fundamental principles of our nature. 
Nothing less universal and enduring 
than this could have maintained their 
peerless prestige throughout the revo- 
lutions of twothousand years,—amidst 
altered religions, altered politics, alter- 
ed knowledge, altered habits, altered 
kingdoms ; in fine, amidst an utter 
obliteration of all old associations, 
and an altering of the nations them- 
selves, such as has left no single one 
in any degree what it was. Still, 
nevertheless, radiant amid the ruins 
of the Past, these divine statues live 
on; and the world still bows before 
them in as fervent admiration as when 
first they met the gaze of delighted 
thousands in the Agora of Athens or 
on the Capitol of Rome. How inade- 
quate, then, to attribute an admira- 
tion so general, so fervent, so undying, 
to mere abstract reflections on the 
costliness and durability of those mas- 
terpieces, and to the high thoughts 
associated with the race who produced 
them !—as if our admiration towards 
them were but the result of a tardy 
process of frigid thought, instead of 
the rapid and joyous leaping forth of 
heaven-born instinct. 

Here we close the first stage of our 
inquiry. We have glanced at what 
beauty really is,—seen how its many 
species divide themselves into two 
great classes, the intellectual and the 
material (so named from the different 
nature of the objects by which the 
sensation of beauty is produced, and 
from the different manner in which 
they are perceived by the human 
soul); and how, from a confusion of 
these two classes, and the prevalence 
of a shallow and dangerous philoso- 
phy, has proceeded the heretical Associ- 
ation-theory. Confining our attention 
mainly to the latter of these kinds of 
beauty—namely, that appealing to the 
mind through the medium of the Art- 
senses—we have adduced a few of the 
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reasons which indicate that material 
beauty is dependent upon fixed as well 
as upon fluctuating principles; showed 
the perfect resemblance between the 
phenomena of the Esthetic conscience 
and the moral one (or the conscience 
par excellence) ; and, finally, glanced 
at the progress which modern investi- 
gation.is, more or less unconsciously, 
making to corroborate these views by 
direct experiment. The result of these 
remarks, we trust, will be to establish 
that Beauty is but another word for 
Perfection,—that a beantiful object or 
emotion means neither more nor less 
than an object or emotion perfect of 
its kind; and that there exists an 
inner standard, or test of this perfec- 
tion, in the soul itself. These same 
remarks, as a necessary consequence, 
go directly to overthrow the too pre- 
valent notion that Beauty is a mere 
thing of accident,—that it is no way 
connected with any native qualities 
of the soul, nor yet with the quality of 
external objects, but solely arises from 
certain habits or associations which 
the mind has contracted, and varies 
in every case as these habits vary. 
And by showing the untenableness of 
this theory, we have done Art a most 
obvious service ; for until thesenotions 
be abandoned, the principles of Art will 
neither be sought for nor obeyed. No 
principles of art, in fact, can possibly 
coexist with them; so that Lord 
Jeffrev, following out his Association 
theory io its natural but certainly as- 
tounding consequences, seriously laid 
it down as the only rule,—that if the 
taste of the artist, in accordance with 
his individual associations, impel him 
to work in a style which is not popu- 
lar, he ought to have two styles, one 
for himself and one for the public ; as 
no style of art is a whit more correct 
or more permanently true than an- 
other! In other words, he reduced 
Fine Art to the low and ever-fluctu- 
ating standard of Fashion. 

It would require the broad limits of 
an octavo volume were we to attempt 
to lay down, and fortify by examples 
from nature and the masterpieces of 
art, the actual principles of Beauty ; 
and we make no such attempt here. 
We may briefly say, however, that 
Unity and Variety are the two grand 
elements in all Fine-Art composi- 
tions; and that Unity in Variety— 
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or in other words, Symmetry — is 
the first thing to be attended to 
in esthetical science. Symmetry, or 
the love of order, is a principle 
which regulates the development of 
all our faculties, and consequently 
our sense of the Beautiful among the 
rest. Not, indeed, that symmetry 
is everything in Art. On the con- 
trary, perfect symmetry harmonises 
so completely with our mental na- 
ture, that its contemplation does not 
excite any lively play of the mind, 
and is apt to be monotonous. Its 
effect on the mind is simply a de- 
lightful repose ; and it is by introduc- 
ing Relief or Discord that that 
amount of variety and expressive- 
ness is imparted which is necessary 
to keep a ** thing of beauty ” lasting- 
ly attractive. Nevertheless discords, 
though thus necessary in all the fine 
arts, must either, as in music, be 
instantaneously resolved, or at least 
kept in most careful subjection. Re- 
lief, force, and expressiveness may 
all be gained by a wise departure 
from perfect symmetry; but never 
can this departure be carried so far 
as to render symmetry subordinate 
in an edifice, or absent in a painting 
or overture, without the mind of the 
observer expressing its dissatisfac- 
tion. Our desire to view things 
synthetically, or as a whole, is an 
instinct which cannot be disregarded. 
When the mind experiences a difficulty 
in doing this,—when the several parts 
of an object or composition present a 
resistance to its synthetical or sym- 
metrising power,—it imputes to such 
objects a character of force and energy, 
which purely symmetrical composi- 
tions do not suggest. But when unity 
is wholly wanting, nothing can atone 
for its absence ; and the mind, baffled 
in its instinctive efforts to combine 
the refractory parts in a whole, sees 
only discord and incompleteness in 
the object, and experiences nothing 
but dissatisfaction in itself. A pic- 
turesque landscape is the object in 
nature which exhibits beauty most 
divorced from symmetry; and hence 
picturesqueness has been not inaptly 
styled “a beauty of parts.” But 
there is more in it than this; for a 
picturesque scene, however seemingly 
unsymmetrical, will be found, in its 
best aspect, to be symmetrised at least 
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aérially, by the influence of light, 
shade, and colour,—which bind to- 
gether the isolated beauty-spots by a 
subtle but most visible bond of union. 
The soul of landscape-painting lies in 
the perception and embodiment of 
such effects, and in thus investing the 
pictared scene with a spirit and glory 
which neture may reflect upon its 
archetype bat for a fleeting moment. 
In truth, a good artist courts such 
skyey influences as a poet courts the 
inspiration of the Muse; and will 
watch and wait for days for that 
“ight from heaven” which is to 
render some favourite scene worthy 
of an immortality on canvass. 

With these general remarks, which 
apply to beauty in all its manifesta- 
tions, we would proceed to inquire 
what are the principles of Symmetry 
in that kind of beauty which we have 
styled Material, and which constitutes 
the essence of all the Fine Arts except 
poetry. E¥ery one in the least ac- 
quainted with music knows that the 
basis of all harmony is the series of 
Harmonics, especially as represented 
by the Fundamental Chord, composed 
of the key-note and its octave, medi- 
ant, and dominant. The same basis 
regulates also the charm of melody ; 
for notes which please when sound- 
ed simultaneously, please also when 
sounded in succession. Harmony, in 
fact, is music at rest; melody is music 
in motion; and the principles which 
regulate the former, influence, though 
less perceptibly, the latter also. Har- 
mony is, comparatively, symmetrical 
beauty, and may be regarded as ex- 
pressive of Unity. Melody represents 
the principle of motion and variety, 
and embodies the beauty of life and 
expression. 

Well, then, all are agreed as to the 
fundamental principles of music—we 
know it as a fact; but how is it, why 
is it, that these fundamental notes 
are more pleasing than any others? 
Here we must dive a little into the 
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arcana of the beautifal, and will bring 
to light a simple mystery, which we 
believe has not yet been explained. 
Our readers, however, need not be 
afraid of us giving them a trip into 
cloudland, or a dip into the vapour- 
bath of transcendentalism; and we 
trust they will experience, in this case 
as in others, that tiie deeper one goes, , 
either in physics or metaphysics, the 
firmer the footing he finds, and the 
simpler the elements with which he 
has to deal. 

These magical notes, then, what 
are they? It is a most remarkable 
phenomenon in Acoustics, that when 
any musical note is produced, an 
attentive ear can hear a series of 
other notes sounding simultaneously, 
or in rapid succession, as the sound 
dies away. These are the Harmo- 
nics; and, as we have said, and as 
was to be expected from the Music 
of Nature, they form the finest of 
concords, and furnish a groundwork 
for all combinations of harmonious 
sound. Now, the first question that 
suggests itself is, How is it that 
these sounds, so universal, are pro- 
duced? The answer is not difficult. 
In obedience to that law of Sympathy 
which pervades the universe, and 
which nowhere shows itself more 
strongly than in the influence of 
rhythm, both upon animate and inan- 
imate nature, * every sounding body 
has a tendency to excite an identical~ 
velocity of vibration, and consequently 
an identical note, in all its own parts, 
and in any sonorous bodies which 
may be near it ; and if it cannot make 
them sound in unison, it will cause 
them to vibrate in the most synchron- 
ous manner possible to itself; or, in 
other words, in such a manner that 
there may be the greatest possible num- 
ber of vibratory consonances between 
them and it in any given time. Thus, 
failing to excite a unison, a sounding 
body will tend (but more feebly, or 
in other words, with more difficulty) 





* The impulse which makes us keep time to an air, or ultimately to set our whole 
body in motion, as in dancing, in obedience to the rhythmical influence of music, 
is a very common, but not less remarkable, instance of the power of sound to excite 
motion. But asa more curious instance of this power of rhythm in affecting the 
nervous system of man, we may mention that it is stated by those practically con- 
versant with the phenomena of natural and artificial trance, that persons so profoundly 
entranced as to be deaf to the sound of a gun fired, will yet frequently show signs of 
consciousness when a melody is sung or played. 
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to make other sonorous bodies vibrate 
in a ratio to itself of 2 to 1,—which, 
next to a unison, gives the most fre- 
quent consonances ; failing in this, it 
will make them (with still more diffi- 
culty, and more feebly) vibrate in the 
ratio of 8 to 1, which gives the next 
best consonances ; then of 4 to 1; then 
of 5 to 1; then of 6 to 1, and so on. 
This series of ratios, we need hardly 
say, cannot possibly be improved, for 
each of them gives the next greatest 
number of consonances to its prede- 
cessor. Thus, when a sounding body 
(a bell, for instance, or the monochord) 
can no longer sustain the velocity of 
vibration at first imparted to it, it 
breaks off at once intoa double rate 
of vibration (2: 1), producing an oc- 
tave; then to a treble rate (3: 1), 
producing the mediant; then to a 
quadruple (4: 1) a second octave; 
then to a quintuple (5 : 1), producing 
the dominant ; and so on, till the vi- 
brations growing feebler as they aug- 
ment in speed, the sonorous body at 
length relapses into rest and silence. 
——Such is the series of Harmonics 
(of which the Diatonic scale is an arti- 
ficially produced miniature, a subdued 
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and imperfect reflex) ; and if we reject 
the intermingled octaves from it, pro- 
duced by 4, 6, 8, &c., which are jnst 
the preceding notes on a higher pitch, 
we shall see that the essential notes 
progress unalterably in the ratio of 2, 
3, 5—the notes produced by which, 
as we have seen, are called respec- 
tively the tonic, mediant, and domi- 
nant, and which, in union with the 
key-note, form the Fundamental Chord 
in music. 

Having thus seen how it is that 
these Harmonic sounds are produced 
in nature, the next question to be 
solved is, Whyis it that the combina- 
tions of these notes give rise to the 
finest concord? There is no real mys- 
tery here, any more than in the former 
problem ; for the pleasing nature of 
these Harmonic notes is just owing to 
their bearing to each other at once the 
simplest and the most perfect propor- 
tions (i.e. ratios of vibration) possible. 
For example, while the tonic note is 
making two vibrations, the mediant 
is in the same time making three, 
and the dominant five; and so every 
second vibration is a consonance. 
Thus :—* 
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It is perfectly plain that no other 
ratios of vibration can give so frequent 
consonances as ‘those thus produced 
by the tonic, mediant, and dominant, 
or such equal intervals between these 
consonances and the dissonances, every 
vibration that does not sound in con- 
sonance being exactly half-way be- 
tween each of those that do. In a 
discord, it is quite the reverse ; the 
consonances being far apart, with a 
series of dissonances between, which 
are most irregular in their occurrence 
—the vibrations of the several notes 
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now approaching now receding from 
consonance with one another. The 
diatonic scale, upon which all our mu- 
sical instruments are framed, is so 
constructed as to avoid bad chords as 
much as possible ; nevertheless, if the 
notes B and C, whose vibrations are in 
the ratio to each other of 15 to 16 (or 
any other notes between which there is 
only asemitone of interval), be sound- 
ed together, the ear will be most dis- 
agreeably affected by the sound pro- 
duced. 

From the preceding remarks and 





* The varying length and thickness of the strokes in the “ Concord” indicate, in an 
approximate degree, the intensity and duration of the vibrations in the respective ratios ; 
—from which it will be observed that, as the vibrations grow more rapid and frequent, 
the sound becomes less intense, and more evanescent; and, consequently, that there 
is quite as continuous a stream of sound in the low notes as inthe high. Inthe “ Dis- 
cord” it will be seen that the note A sharp does not make a consonance with B and 
C, even at its fourteenth vibration : and, in fact, these three notes do not sound in 


perfect consonance until their vibrations amount respectively to 57, 60, and 64. 
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diagram, it will be seen, that ‘a dis- 
cord” is merely a relative term; that 
there is no distinct line of demarcation 
between concord and discord, and that 
the former merges into the latter just 
in proportion as the vibratory conso- 
nances become wider apart, and the 
dissonances less regular in their rela- 
tive distances or intervals. It will also 
be readily seen how it is that Nature 
is said to love concords and hate dis- 
cords, inasmuch as she adds to the 
sound of the one and diminishes that 
of the other; because each of the two 
or more notes which produce the former 
not only co-exists harmoniously with 
the others, but has a tendency to 
excite the others when not sounding, 
and consequently to strengthen them 
when simultaneously existing; where- 
as the notes which produce discord vi- 
brate in an irregular and jarring man- 
ner, so that the vibrations of each in- 
terfere with and tend to nullify those 
of the others, even as irregularly- 
toothed wheels cannot work together, 
and quickly bring each other to a 
stand. Thisis a beautiful, yet simple 
instance of the harmony established 
from the beginning between the consti- 
tution of inanimate nature and of man: 
the divinely-ordained laws of matter 
ever tending to swell and perpetuate 
what is agreeable, and to check what 
is offensive to the equally divinely- 
implanted instincts of the human soul. 
And the wisdom of the Divine Architect 
is herein, also, seen to be as conspicuous 
as his goodness; for the law of * least 
effort” prevails here, as in every other 
part of the universe; and all these 
sweetest of sounds are produced by the 
very simplest means and theleast com- 
plex ratios. Thus is the very first ele- 
ment of Beauty seen to be Simplicity; 
and thus are we tempted to inquire 
whether other sources of the Beautiful 
are not dependent upon kindred prin- 
ciples. 

Let us come to Form. “I am 
inclined to believe,” said the great 
Newton, ‘that some general laws 
of the Creator prevail with respect 
to the agreeable or unpleasing affec- 
tions of ail our senses; at least the 
supposition does not derogate from the 
wisdom or power of God, and seems 
highly consonant to the simplicity of 
the macrocosm in general.” Plato, 
the finest genius perhaps that ever 
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existed, thought so too; and he de- 
veloped his convictions in a system of 
beauty of which little is now known, 
and still less is understood. There is 
something in the peculiar aspect of 
Grecian art—in that purity and un- 
wavering certainty of outline, envi- 
roning an unapproachable symmetry 
and solidity of parts, which mark all 
its works from sculpture and archi- 
tecture down to its very gems and 
cameos, that instinctively suggests to 
the beholder that its authors possessed 
a knowledge of some definite rules 
of art. The elaborate researches of 
Miiller and Winckelmann confirm the 
supposition : the latter observing, that 
‘* notwithstanding differences of exe- 
cution, all the old works appear to 
have been executed by disciples of one 
and the same school; and it is pro- 
bable that the Grecian, like the Egyp- 
tian artists, had rules by which not 
only the greater, but the smaller pro- 
portions of the body were accurately 
determined.” We know, from inci- 
dental allusions in classic authors, that, 
during the heyday of Greek art, cer- 
tain fixed principles formed the basis — 
of artistic education. Pamphilus, we 
are told, charged his pupils no less 
than £225 (one talent) in advance, 
for which he engaged to give them, 
for ten years, ** lessons founded on an 
excellent theory ;” and it is stated of 
Parrhasius, that he accelerated the 
progress of art by the purity and cor- 
rectness of his designs, in consequence 
of his being ‘* acquainted with the 
science of proportions.” We have 
ample evidence in Pliny, Vitruvius, 
Philostratus the Younger, and others, 
that the Greeks wrote much on the 
subject of symmetry, or proportion, 
and in some cases fortified their theo- 
retic teaching by ocular demonstra- 
tion. ‘* Polycletus,” says Bossi, ‘‘ did 
not confine himself to giving a com- 
mentary upon this fundamental point, 
but in illustration of his treatise, ac- 
cording to Galen, made an admirable 
statue, that confirmed the precepts 
laid down in his work; and this statue, 
which was called The Rule of Polycle- 
tus, became so famous for its beauty, 
that its name passed into a proverb 
to express a perfect figure, as we may 
find in Lucian.” But of all these 
treatises, not a fragment, save the 
Timeus of Plato, remains. It is 
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evident, indeed, that a knowledge of 
their principles did not long survive 
the liberties of Greece, and that only 
a vague and traditionary knowledge 
of them existed in the time of Vitru- 
vius; for that Roman authority on 
architecture, even when he is correct 
in his precepts, is generally wrong in 
the principles by which he seeks to 
account for them, and is totally un- 
able to turn this traditionary know- 
ledge to any practical account. 
Repeated attempts were made by 
Mediaval artists—especially by that 
versatile genius, Leonardo da Vinci— 
to rediscover those ancient principles 
of beauty, but with little success. 
The idea, however, lingered in the 
minds of men; and some of the high- 
est names in physics and philosophy 
which our country has produced express 
their unhesitating conviction, that the 
idea of a geometric system of beauty 
is founded on truth and nature. The 
attempt to discover such a system has 
been renewed: in our own day by 
Mr D. R. Hay, who, for twenty years, 
has toiled in pursuit of this once-known 
truth; and who, in thecourse of his pro- 
tracted investigation, has encountered 
as many difficulties, embraced as many 
half-truths, and gone in chase of as 
many secrets of no practical use, as 
would have made any one possessed 
of less leisure and enthusiasm to aban- 
don the inquiry in despair. As each 
new step of the process dawned upon 
him, he has rushed into print; so 
that, as in the more famous case of 
Kepler, all the errors and misconcep- 
tions which have beset him in the path 
of discovery are durably chronicled, 
and may be seen and read of those 
who have more pleasure in decrying 
merit than in acknowledgingtruth. He 
persevered, however, and in his two 
last published works has got his theory 
into such a shape as incontrovertibly 
to establish its accuracy and extensive 
usefulness. The views of Plato and 
the ancients were unknown to Mr Hay 
when he began his researches; but in 
accordance with the previously quoted 
sentiment of Sir Isaac Newton’s, it 
was the analogy existing between the 
zsthetic principles of Sound and Form 
that he strove to seek out and explore 
in his earliest work, and which has 
been the leading idea in his half-dozen 
subsequent publications. Like all his 
VOL. LXXIV.—NO. CCCCLVIII. 





predecessors in the search for a Science 
of Proportions, he began by trying to 
find what he sought in a system of 
linear proportion; but after long grop- 
ing in this direction, and finding he 
was upon a false scent, he struck out 
a new path for himself, and happily 
conjectured that he would find in 
angles what he did not find in lines. 
Angles are the essence, the develop- 
ing and shaping power of forms, and 
Lines are only the result and index of 
their operations; so that, although a 
system of linear proportion, if men 
knew how to apply it, is not devoid 
of truth, yet it must always be infi- 
nitely less certain, and more complex, 
than one based upon angular propor- 
tion. Angular harmony, therefore, is 
the basis of Mr Hay’s speculations ; 
and the fortunate adoption of this 
path of inquiry has rid him of the in- 
superable difficulties and perplexities 
in which the linear method has from 
age to age involved his predecessors, 
and has recovered the firm foundations 
upon which, we feel assured, rested 
the noble superstructure of Grecian 
Art. 

The first and fundamental requisite 
to a comprehension of the science of 
Form, is to know how we judge of forms 
—by what mental process it is that we 
arrive at a decision as to their per- 
fection or imperfection. Without en- 
tering at present upon the ‘reason 
why,” we may simply state that, 
consciously or unconsciously, the eye 
mentally resolves all forms into a com- 
bination of triangles—these, as is well 
known, being the simplest elements 
into which forms can be analysed; or 
rather, we should say, fixing our 
glance loosely upon the centre—say, 
of a picture-frame—we feel the effect 
of the series of angles which meet 
at that point from the circumference ; 
and according as these convergent 
angles harmonise, or not, with one 
another, do we find the figure itself 
to be pleasing, or the reverse. Now, 
no angles can be so perfect in them- 
selves, or so harmonious with one an- 
other, as those which are simple parts, 
—i.e. integral fractions, of the Circle; 
so here, as formerly in Music; we again 
are led, as the basis of Beauty, to the 
law of Numerical Proportion, as typi- 
fied in the phenomena ofthe monochord. 
Accordingly, the principle of Mr Hay’s 
3c 
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‘theory is, ‘that a figure is pleasing 
to the eye in proportion as its funda- 
mental angles bear to one another the 
same ratios that the vibrations bear 
to one another in the series of musical 
Harmonics ; and that, as the whole 
science of musical harmony is based 
upon the notes produced by the simple 
divisions into which the monochord 
spontaneously resolves itself (namely, 
4, 4, ¢, }, with their octaves }, }, 
&c.) ; 80 the science of Form is based 
upon the angles produced by a similar 
division of the circle, or its quadrant.” 
Or, as we should prefer simply to say, 
—the basis of beauty in form is, that 
all the leading angles of a figure, or of 
a design, should bear harmonious pro- 
portions to one another ; and that the 
more perfect these angles are in them- 
selves (i.e. the more simple their re- 
lation to the circle or quadrant), the 
more symmetrical will be the compo- 
sition of which they are parts. All 
the developing angles of the Venus de 
Medicis, for instance, are simple frac- 
tions of the right angle. Mr Hay has 
rendered his theory of the widest prac- 
tical application by inventing a syste- 
matic and most useful nomenclature of 
forms, which, inter alia, shows every 
figure in architecture, whether rectili- 
near or curvilinear, to belong to some 
certain angle, which not only regulates 
its individual proportions, but serves 
also to determine its symmetrical rela- 
tion to any figures with which it may 
be combined. For instance, the right- 
angled triangle, whose smallest angle 
is 30°, is called ‘the triangle of 4” 
(i.e. of the right-angle); the oblong, 
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composed of two such triangles, is 
called the “‘ rectangle of 4;” while an 
ellipse which would inscribe such a 
rectangle is called the “ ellipse of 4 ;” 
and so on. 

Among other experimental proofs 
of the accuracy of this theory, we may 
state, that the proportious of that 
masterpiece of Grecian architecture, 
the Parthenon of Athens, have been 
analysed, and found to be in remark- 
able accordance with Mr Hay’s prin- 
ciples. In fact, the microscopically 
minute measurements of Mr Penrose, 
seipso teste, gave a result which, for 
all practical purposes, perfectly coin- 
cides with the theoretic drawings of 
Mr Hay.* This instance is a valu- 
able one, inasmuch as the fundamen- 
tal proportions of this peerless edifice 
are distinctly marked, and as its an- 
gular harmony is too perfect to admit 
of cavil. The principal front-elevation 
of the building, as almost everybody 
knows, is constituted of three-leading 
compartments—the columnar portion, 
the columns and entablature, and the 
tympanum; and in confirmation of 
Mr Hay’s theory, the rectangle which 
would inscribe the whole building is 
found to be a rectangle of 4: the co- 
lumns and entablature form a rect- 
angle of 4, the columnar portion a 
rectangle of 3, and the tympanum 
gives an angle of } of the quadrant 
or right angle. The operation of si- 
milar principles—namely, the having 
the fundamental angle of each compo- 
nent part a simple fraction of the right 
angle, and consequently all of these 
angles bearing to one another harmo- 





* Mr Penrose was elected by the Institute of Architects to report upon Mr Hay’s 





“ Orthography of the Parthenon,” and afterwards published, in The Builder of 4th 
June, the result of his investigations. From this it appears that over the whole of 
the large surface of the facade the theory holds so astonishingly true, that only in 
two places do the actual and theoretic proportions differ more than half-an-inch/ 
The measurement of a building by means of a cord, it is generally allowed, however 
carefully conducted, can only give an approximation within a sixth or eighth of au 
inch of the truth; but Mr Penrose, in stating the discrepancies between the propor- 
tions of the Parthenon, as required by Mr Hay’s theory, and the actual measurements 
of the building made by himself, enumerates instances of variation not exceeding 2 
fortieth, and in some cases so low as a five-hundredth part of an inch. The fabled fly 
on the cupola of St Paul’s could hardly have been more microscopic in its criticism; 
yet it is the very minuteness that enhances the value of Mr Penrose’s testimony. 
The discrepancies between the theory and the fact, indeed, are so infinitesimal, as 
fully to justify the opinion subsequently expressed in The Builder, that “the dimen- 
sions which Mr Penrose gives are the surest verification of the theory that could have 
been devised. The minute discrepancies form that very element of practical incerti- 
tude, both as to execution and direct measurement, which always prevails in mate- 
rialising a mathematical calculation under such conditions.” 
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nious proportions, may be traced in 
every part of the edifice, whether rec- 
tilinear or curvilinear. Not that this 
system, nor any system, could of itself 
give rise to the Parthenon, any more 
than the analogous principles of music 
could of themselves producea Mozart’s 
Requiem, ora Beethoven’s Fidelio; but 
a conscious or unconscious adherence 
to these principles pervades alike these 
masterpieces of the sister arts, and is 
as visible in every moulding of the one 
as in every note of the other.* 

This perfect analogy between the 
principles of Music and the principles 
of Form, and the complete dependence 
of both of them upon the primal law 
of Numerical Proportion, is, we con- 
fess, a very remarkable truth, and one 
which cannot fail to be attended by 
wide and important results. It is one 
step nearer to the unveiling of that 
grand Law of Harmony which will ul- 
timately be found to pervade the uni- 
verse. It is not to be expected that 
any one man should be able to fully 
develop this great idea, even in the 
single province of Formal beauty ; and 
many artists of genius must spend 
their best thoughts upon it, before we 
can expect it to produce its legitimate 
fruits. Nevertheless, besides esta- 
blishing the theory, Mr Hay himself 
has fortunately discovered a remark- 
able step in the process of applying it, 
and that, too, in the crowning type, 
yet most baffling enigma, of the Beau- 
tiful, the human figure. Groping 
laboriously and enthusiastically in 
search of the true and ancient prin- 
ciples of Beauty, Mr Hay had the 
proportions of the finest living models 
most rigorously ascertained, and, as- 
sisted by professional skill, and the 
aid of a machine constructed for the 
purpose, he instituted an elaborate 
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investigation into the exact propor- - 
tions of those beautiful remains of 
Greek art, the Venus of Medicis and 
the Venus of Melos. The result of 
these investigations not only remark- 
ably corroborated his general theory, 
but led him to a discovery of the 
method (or, to speak guardedly, a 
portion of the method) by which the 
Greeks seem to have applied the 
principles of proportion in the con- 
struction of their Ideal Statuary. By 
this method, on a given line, a per- 
fectly proportioned figure—of any 
style, from a Venus to a Hercules— 
can be developed as to all its principal 
points by means of oblique lines drawn 
from either extremity of this given 
line; the angles made by these lines 
with the given line being a fixed series 
of simple fractions of a given funda- 
mental angle. This fundamental angle 
changes according to the style of the 
figure designed to be represented ; the 
right angle, as we have said, giving 
the most beautiful figure, the Venus, 
and 3-5ths of the semicircle giving 
the Hercules. The angles between 
these two extremes give the interme- 
diate classes of proportions, such as 
were imparted by the Greeks to the 
statues of their other deities or heroes ; 
and it may be added that all figures 
founded on a smaller angle than the 
right angle are long-necked and nar- 
row-shouldered, and all those above 
the right-angle are comparatively 
short-necked and broad-shouldered. 
Now, as the fundamental angle, 
which determines the style of the 
figure,t_ may be altered at plea- 
sure, while the series of develop- 
ing angles remains always fixed at 
4, 4, 4, 4, &. of the fundamental 
angle, it follows that any variety of 
figures may be constructed by this one 





* We observe that Mr Hay has now turned his attention to Gothic architecture, 


and proposes to do with Lincoln Cathedral what he has done with the Parthenon. 
He must succeed, if he conducts his investigation with proper care ; for the principles 
of symmetrical beauty in Form are of universal application, and will readily be de- 
tected in Gothic architecture,—which is characterised by the prevalence of triangular, 
as the Greek is of rectangular forms. Free-masonry, as its name implies, was a 
brotherhood of art in former times, and served to preserve many of the rules of art 
after their scientific basis had been long forgotten. 

t It is to be remarked, that this fundamental angle is only of use to the constructor 
of the figure, in the same way as the key-note of an air is of use to a person singing 
it; a knowledge of the key-note or of this so-called fundamental angle being in nd= 
Wise needful for the appreciation either of the air when sung or of the finished statue. 
It is just a means for more easily preserving or testing the relative proportions of the 
different parts of the figure, inasmuch as things which are harmonious with the same 
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process. A wonderful improvement 
this on the absurdly imperfect and 
wholly unworkable systems of human 
proportion which have hitherto been 
attempted; and most perfectly does 
it realise the hitherto unaccomplished 
idea of Leonardo da Vinci, who, says 
Bossi, ‘thought but little of any 
general measure of the species, and 
held that the true proportion, and the 
one most difficult of investigation, is 
solely the proportion of an individual 
in regard to himself, which, according 
to the true imitation, should be differ- 
ent in all the individuals of a species, 
as is the case in nature.” 

It is worthy of remark, that the 
three elementary triangles which, in 
accordance with his theory, Mr Hay 
assumes as holding the place which 
the tonic, mediant, and dominant do 
in music—(or red, blue, and yellow in 
chromatics)—are those which consti- 
tute respectively the half of the square, 
the half of the equilateral triangle, and 
the half of the elementary triangle of 
the pentagon—that is, precisely the 
esthetic triangles of Plato; and the 
super-excellence of the two first of 
which has been shown by Dr Mac- 
vicar, alike from the forms of nature 
and the works of art. Such a coin- 
cidence of opinion is remarkable, for 
each of these inquirers arrived at his 
conclusions in ignorance of the other’s 
speculations, or by a different process. 
Mr Hay chose those elementary forms 
as the best, in obedience to the law of 
analogy, and of most perfect simplici- 
ty; Dr Macvicar, although thoroughly 
conversant with ancient philosophy, 
adopted them, not in deference to 
the great name of Plato, nor by the 
analogical process pursued by Mr 
Hay, but as the result of experi- 
mental investigations of his own as to 
every variety of angle and form, con- 
firmed by an analysis of the works 
of the great masters in Art, and of 
those forms in Nature which science 
teaches us to regard as the most 
perfect. 

But how did Plato—how did the 
ancients, it may be asked—proceed in 
such inquiries? Their achievements 
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challenge investigation ; for they suc- 
ceeded in forming a science, of which 
we have, even now, as yet discovered 
only the theoretic basis ; and when 
we consider the infinitely greater dif- 
ficulties which the ancients had to 
encounter in the pursuit, than what 
embarrass us} nowadays, we stand 
astonished at their success. Not to 
speak of the twenty centuries by which 
the world is older since then, during 
which physics and metaphysics have 
formed the subject of unremitting 
thought and discussion, it must be 
remembered that we have this im- 
mense advantage over the ancient 
philosophers, that we have merely to 
rediscover a system formerly known 
and practised, and whose splendid 
products still exist for our instruc- 
tion. We have the science, in fact, 
still before us, embodied in stone and 
marble; and the only problem is— 
Given the results, to discover its prin- 
ciples. So that, for the one- way of 
inquiry open to the ancients, we have 
two; and yet we have accomplished 
absolutely nothing in comparison to 
what was so splendidly accomplished 


-by them. 


In Greece, everything centred in 
philosophy. Physics and metaphysics, 
religion, ethics, and esthetics, formed | 
the pabulum of the philosophic mind 
of Greece. The grand first principles 
of things were publicly discussed and 
lectured upon, in such a way as to 
rivet the attention of every thought- 
ful man; and from these first prin- 
ciples many things in science were 
deduced which only modern experi- 
mentation could establish on an as- 
sured basis. The great centre-truth 
which was afterwards applied with 
such effect to Grecian Art, seems ori- 
ginally to have been derived, like not 
afew other ideas of Hellenic philo- 
sophy, from the East. Pythagoras 
was the medium through which it was 
introduced into Greece. Educated, 
like the generality of his countrymen, 
in music and poetry, excelling in elo- 
quence and versed in astronomy,— 
bearing off the palm for wrestling at 
the Olympic Games when in his eight- 





thing are harmonious with one another. 


In architecture, accordingly, this fluctuating 


fundamental angle is replaced by the unalterable right-angle, in relation to which, 
or to the whole circle, all angles are judged by the eye, and simple fractions of which, 


of course, are the most perfect angles that can be devised. 
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eenth year,—admired for the beauty 
of his person and the brilliancy of his 
understanding, that remarkable man 
withdrew at an early age into the 
East, and became a favoured guest 
among the star-gazers of Chaldea and 
the white-robed priesthood of the 
Nile. There he searched deeply into 
the ancestral wisdom, so carefully 
preserved, and not less jealously con- 
cealed, under mystic symbols, in those 
cradles of earliest civilisation; and 
on his return to his native land (about 
520 B.c.), he brought with him a 
system of Analogy, or key to all har- 
monious proportions, by the help of 
which, it is said, the Greeks came to 
excel all other nations in the domain 
of the Fine Arts. Certain it is, that 
he indoctrinated his disciples in a 
science of numbers, a system of pro- 
portions, of which the phenomena of 
the monochord were, if not the actual 
basis, at least a material exposition. 
The application of such philosophical 
principles to the department of As- 
thetics must have readily suggested 
itself, even if they had not already 
been so applied in Egypt; and it ap- 
pears to be a true paradox that, in 
Greece, the principles of Art were 
known before Art itself existed. It 
is remarkable, as corroborative of this 
view, that it was precisely in the 
generation subsequent to Pythagoras 
that Grecian Art sprang into exist- 
ence. This ‘‘ wisest of the Greeks” 
died in 497 s.c., and the very next 
generation witnessed the golden age 
of Pericles, with Phidias, the founder 
of Grecian sculpture and architecture, 
working at the matchless forms and 
friezes of the Parthenon, and Zeuxis 
and Parrhasius contending in glorious 
rivalry in the Agora of Athens. The 
character of early Greek sculpture, 
too, corroborates this view; for the 
constant posture of repose, and stiff 
adherence to proportion, which mark 
its productions, is the very manner 
in which a theory of Symmetrical 
Beauty would first be carried out; 
the energy and graces of Expres- 
sion being naturally added at a later 
period, as genius became more con- 
scious of its powers, and more con- 
versant with its work. And so the 
illustrious pedigree of Art went on, 
founding schools and accumulating 
fresh truths; until, with the appear- 
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ance of Lycippus, Apelles, and Prax- 
iteles, it reached its culminating point 
in the latter half of the century before 
Christ, after which, like the fortunes 
and liberties of Greece, it commenced 
a gradual decline. 

That Philosophy should thus be the 
mother of Art in Greece, and should 
bestow upon her a precious dowry of 
deductions to guide her future steps, 
may appear surprising nowadays, 
when science is so authoritatively 
divorced from esthetics, and every 
principle is scouted unless it come in 
the form of an a posteriori reasoning ; 
but it will not so appear to any one 
conversant with the character and 
objects of Grecian philosophy. It 
was the peculiar genius and vocation 
of that gifted people to grasp the first 
principles of things, and so become 
acquainted with the leading truths 
of science, by a process of imagina- 
tive inference resembling inspiration. 
Grecian intellect had an unequalled 
keenness of eye for the analogies of 
things. The slightest resemblance 
caught, charmed, and fixed its glance; 
and the phenomenon of the Milky 
Way, backed by a few commonplace 
facts, is said to have carried the swift 
imagination of Democritus to the con- 
ception of the Atomic Theory,—a 
world-wide generalisation, embracing 
and depicting facts of which positively 
its framer knew no more than the 
schoolboy or the Helot, yet which, 
after twenty centuries of neglect and 
doubt, the hair-splitting science of a 
Dalton and Berzelius is at length 
placing upon’ an irrefragable basis. 
The mental development of the Greeks 
and that of the moderns took totally 
opposite courses, — each, however, 
supplementary of the other, and both 
leading from different starting-points 
to the same goal. Of the two great 
methods of scientific inquiry, the 
Ancients relied mainly on the Deduc- 
tive system, the Moderns on the In- 
ductive. The former, starting from 
principles, came down with eagle- 
swoop upon details; the latter, long 
groping among details, at length rises 
to principles. The former seized Truth 
while yet in the unembodied Idea, 
and by a brilliant but vague general- 
isation, applied it to the countless 
forms and phases of nature around 


them ;—the latter, gathering together 
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a multitude of isolated facts in the 
outer world, sift them with patient 
industry, until, from the shapeless 
and perplexing mass, emerge the 
golden grains of truth. The one is a 
brilliant Despotism of Mind, the other 
a servile worship of Matter. Bold 
speculation must always precede Ex- 
periment, before the latter can be 
turned to its legitimate account ; and 
it should never be forgotten that the 
main value of the inductive system of 
inquiry is, to test the results at which 
the mind has previously arrived by the 
method of Deduction. 

We think this truth has been too 
much lost sight of in modern science, 
although it is notorious that all the 
greatest discoveries—from that of 
the New World by Columbus, to 
Le Verrier’s planet and Newton’s 
grand Law of Attraction—have thus 
been beheld from afar by the boldly 
precursive mind of the explorer. 
That Asthetics have suffered from 
the too exclusive predominance at 
present assigned to the Baconian 
method of investigation, can hardly 
be doubted by any one who maturely 
considers the subject; and that the 
Platonic philosophy is likewise better 
fitted than that of Locke for the in- 
vestigation of such principles as those 
of Beauty is manifest from this :— 
that whereas Locke’s theory of the 
understanding practically regards the 
human soul as primarily a tabula rasa, 
whose subsequent ideas are the mere 
echo of the impressions of the outer 
world,—a mere reflex of the influences 
by which she may chance to be sur- 
rounded; according to Plato, she is 
a tablet legibly written on from the 
first,—a bright and thinking reposi- 
tory of ideas imparted, and qualities 
implanted in her, ab ovo, by her Divine 
Maker. By the former’s system, 
‘Truth is, by its nature, something 
posterior to sensation, and entirely 
dependent upon it for existence; by 
the latter’s, material objects are merely 
the exciting cause of sensation, and 
Truth is made to retain its nature 
though the corporeal senses were no 
more. If, therefore, Beauty be not a 
fiction, and the principles of Zsthetic 
truth be really (as we trust we have 
shown them to be) native to the hu- 
man mind, the ancient philosophy and 
method of inquiry must be much more 
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favourable for their discovery than 
those of modern times. 

The exact steps of the process by 
which Pythagoras and Plato arrived 
at the theory of numerical or geome- 
trical proportion,—a vast conception, 
of which the laws of Aésthetics are 
but a fragment,—how much they bor- 
rowed from the wisdom of the East, 
and how much they excogitated for 
themselves, are questions which we 
need not touch upon. Nor need we 
say anything expressly as to the merits 
of the Deductive system of philosophy, 
upon which they worked, as we think 
the true worth of that system will be 
pretty clearly indicated in the course 
of our remarks on that brightest of 
its material products—Ideal Beauty, 
as embodied in the works of Grecian 
Art. 

That Ipzat Beauty, it has been 
often asked, whence came it? In 
proffering a reply, we must express 
our total dissent from the generally 
received opinion, that this chef-d’auvre 
of Art was produced by a mere con- 
sideration of the forms of external 
nature. An average of humanity is 
necessarily an average of imperfec- 
tions, aud therefore no one is so ab- 
surd as to suppose that the ideal 
beauty of the Greeks was founded on 
so erring, shifting, and commonplace 
a basis. But even the Eclectical sys- 
tem—that of choosing the best points 
out of a multitude of fine forms—is 
quite inadequate to explain the ac- 
knowledged perfection attained to by 
the Greek artists. Firstly, because 
every fine face has an esthetic en- 
semble of its own, which the alteration 
of a single line or feature would de- 
stroy ; so that the mere collocation of 
the finest individual features would 
result in nothing but discord. But 
secondly, even supposing that each 
style of countenance were carefully 
separated from the others, in such a 
manner that the best features of each 
would harmonise when combined (a 
not very possible supposition), still 
the result would be greatly inferior to 
the Ideal Beauty of the Greeks. In 
fact, to settle the matter, there are 
proportions in the Ideal countenances 
of Greek and Roman statuary which 


are never in any case met withinactual . 


life. They have no parallel in living 
nature, and so the eclectical theory 
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falls wholly to the ground. A pro- 
duct can never exhibit a thing not in 
the dividend,—a heap of pure sand 
can never, when sifted, leave behind 
it a grain of gold; and in like manner, 
no esthetic eclecticism in the world 
can ever give as its product a facial 
angle of 90° or 100°, when no such an- 
gle of the face is to be met with in 
actual life. In fine, it will be found 
that we can no more extract Ideal 
Beauty from the forms of nature than 
we can make pure light by a union of 
colours; and the best possible result of 
the Eclectical system will fall as much 
short of perfect symmetrical beauty 
as the dingy white produced by 
blending together the colours of 
the spectrum falls short of the 
purity and brilliance of unrefracted 
light. 

The true source or foundation of 
Ideal Beauty, therefore, it appears to 
us, must be sought for elsewhere than 
in the world of matter. It springs 
not from any mere inspection of ex- 
ternal particulars, but from a compa- 
rison of these with the esthetic stan- 
dard within, and a discernment of the 
true ideas of form with which the 

/ human mind is itself endowed. Our 
mental constitution and external na- 
ture are made for one another. A 
perfect harmony subsists between the 
macrocosm without and the microcosm 
within, and the laws of the one tally 
exactly with those of the other. The 
former longs for, andthe latter tends to 
produce, Perfection,—therefore there 
is but one standard for both. Both, 
too, it must be allowed, are often im- 
perfect in their working. Neverthe- 
less, Intellect has fewer difficulties to 
encounter in its working, and conse- 
quently approaches nearer to perfec- 
tion in its creations than matter does. 
It was a fine saying of ancient times, 
that “there is nothing noble in Nature 
but Man, and nothing noble in Man 
but Mind.” And it was in strict ac- 
cordance with this maxim, and with 

a deep feeling of the harmony subsist- 

ing between the soul and nature,— 
with a lively conviction that each of 
these co-ordinates reflects the laws of 
the other, but that the former is the 
more perfect mirror of the two,—that 
the Greeks proceeded in their creation 
of Ideal Beauty. They resolved to 
supplement the defects of ordinary 
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nature by an appeal to the higher 
standard within; and so succeeded in 
imparting a degree of symmetrical 
beauty to the forms of nature which 
the latter, though ever striving after, 
is never able of herself to develop. 

If it be asked how the esthetic 
principle of the Mind operates and 
manifests itself in the production of 
Ideal Beauty, we answer—In a two- 
fold manner : the critical and the crea- 
tive. When an artist, for instance— 
whether painter or sculptor—is busy 
in the work of conception, his Imagi- 
nation is in full play, and summons up 
before his mind’s-eye a succession of 
forms,—each of which, consciously or 
unconsciously, he tries by the esthetic 
faculty of his mind, and at length se- 
lects the one most in unison with his 
design,—even as a musician selects, 
after trial, the most pleasing of a suc- 
cession of chords. In this case, all 
goes on within the mind itself—ima- 
gination supplying the objects, and 
the Aisthetic faculty or conscience 
making the choice. But let us see 
what takes place when the mind 
emerges from her own recesses, from 
the shadowy chambers of imagery, 
and comes into contact with some ob- 
ject in the external world—as, for in- 
stance, astatue. In this case—unless 
there be some unusually gross viola- 
tion of nature—the imagination, act- 
ing in obedience to the esthetic facul- 
ty, does not alter the fundamental style 
of the form set before it, but, accepting 
the general outline and expression of 
the statue, proceeds mentally to mo- 
dify the defective lines or features until 
the whole aspect and contouris brought 
into unison with the mind’s require- 
ments, and until Imagination super- 
imposes an airy image of the Perfect 
upon or around the solid lineaments 
of the Imperfect. 

We might call this, for brevity’s 
sake, the Law of Psychical Suggestion. 
But as we entertain a salutary distrust 
of all technical phrases—which gener- 
ally do little more than hint at the 
thing signified, without in any degree 
describing it—we shall endeavour to 
find plain words enough in the Eng- 
lish language to fully express our 
meaning. And although Ideal Beauty 
is a subject which is regarded as pecu- 
liarly belonging to the transcendental 
regions of philosophy, and has been 
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discoursed upon with as much hazi- 
ness as if it did actually belong to the 
most recondite arcana of mysticism, 
wedo not despair of making it perfectly 
intelligible to our readers, as it is iden- 
tical in principle with a class of the 
most ordinary phenomena of every- 
day life. Suppose we are reading a 
book, and come to an idea with which 
we cannot coincide—does not the mind 
forthwith set to work, and suggest 
thought after thought in rapid succes- 
sion, until among the multitude pre- 
sented we recognise the true one? Or 
suppose we are asking ourselves that 
question which every other day or 
hour demands from us an answer,— 
‘What shall I do in the circum- 
stances ?”—and forthwith the various 
alternatives of the case pass in review 
through the mind, until the judgment 
selects that which seems to it the best. 
In some such cases, plan after plan 
may unfold itself within the mind, 
each with its long train of probable 
accidents and far-off results—until the 
thoughts that thus glint through the 
light of the mind, ligke a flight of me- 
teors in a November night, coming 
from darkness and going to darkness; 
may absolutely bewilder us by the 
multiplicity in which they appear. Or, 
leaving the realms of pure thought, let 
us think of things which have physical 
forms and qualities. Let us take coun- 
sel with ourselves, for example, as to 
the best shape or size for a dining- 
room table; or the best pattern for 
drawing-room carpet or curtains; or 
the best colour for a neck-tie; or, 
more homely still, what we should 
like for dinner—and forthwith tables 
of all shapes and sizes, and carpets, 
curtains, and neck-ties in goodly va- 
riety pass in shadowy review before 
us ; while, if we chance to be particu- 
larly hungry, savoury dishes of all 
sorts appeal almost as strongly to our 
senses as if they stood arrayed before 
us on a table-@hdte. One article after 
another, in short, is suggested by the 
mind, until we make achoice. These 


things are familiar to all of us; and, 
in truth, the power of the mind to 
originate ideas, either of itself or in 
connection with some external object, 
is a matter of such hourly experience 
with every human being, as to need 
neither comment nor 


illustration. 
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Nevertheless, as it is this self-same 
meutal process which constitutes the 
basis of the beautiful phenomenon 
which we are now investigating, we 
must look a little farther into it. 

When a lively idea of any object is 
conceived in the mind, we feel as if 
the object itself were in some way 
present and felt, and that we are men- 
tally enjoying, suffering, or inspecting 
it; and every such conception which 
relates to material objects—such as a 
form, or colour—tends to produce a 
more or less vivid picture of them on 
our mental retina. Every one is 
aware, at times, but especially when 
our emotions are excited (or, in other 
words, when the soul is in lively ac- 
tivity), that we can and do see in our 
‘‘mind’s eye”—as Shakespeare said 
first, and as everybody says now— 
perfect likenesses of absent persons 
and places. But the imagination can 
go further than this, and, dispensing 
altogether with the aids of recollec- 
tion, can conjure up scenes, or figures, 
or events, which have no existence at 
all in the outer world. This is the 
faculty which the creative artist 
(mourns) employs ; and the result is, 
as in the former case, an image im- 
pressed on what we may still call the 
mental retina, the vividness of which 
varies in intensity according to the 
temperament of the individual and the 
extent to which his mind is interested 
and his imagination in play. Almost 
every one, however mentally sluggish 
and apathetic, must be familiar with 
this phenomenon ; and it is told of 
that most original of artists, Blake, 
who possessed the imaginative faculty 
in a very high degree, that he used to 
be able to summon up ideal faces with 
such vividness, that he felt as if he 
beheld them in all the distinctness of 
objective reality—with all the life- 
likeness of flesh and blood. 

Nor is this much to be wondered at, 
for this “ideal” image is, in truth, 
quite as real, though not so vivid, as 
any produced by external influences. 
The province of Matter is to excite to 
action the Mind, and Mind in its turn 
reacts upon matter. The Soul, in fact, 


and the External World, are two poles _ 


of action ; and as the body is an inter 
mediate organism, and medium of com- 
munication between them, it is acted 
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upon by both. The sole use of ex- 
ternal objects, so far as the eye is 
concerned, is to send a vibration or 
influence along the optic nerve to the 
brain, exciting in the soul an idea 
corresponding to the object beheld. 
But, dispensing with this process, by 
an exercise of its own native powers, 
the soul, as we have seen, can conceive 
this same idea for itself, independently 
of external assistance; and so the 
image is as truly conceived by the 
latter process as by the former—al- 
though the image produced by exter- 
nal influence is the more vivid, because 
the soul, like everything else, cannot 
act upon itself with the same intensity 
as it is acted upon by other bodies. 
But there is more in the matter than 
this; for the soul can not only create 
images for itself, but it can impress 
these ideal images upon its enveloping 
organism. For, just as certain vibra- 
tions from without produce a picture 
on the retina, sensation in the brain, 
and an idea in the soul—so, reversing 
the process, an idea strongly conceived 
by the soul, excites corresponding 
visual sensation and vibration in the 
brain and nerve, and an actual pic- 
ture on the retina. For example, 
when a man sees a statue, a vibration 
is sent inwards through the eye, along 
the optic nerve, to the brain ; so, when 
he thinks, or conceives the idea of this 
statue, a similar vibration is sent out- 
wards from the brain, along the optic 
nerve, until its delicate lineaments are 
depicted on the expanded surface of the 
retina. Thus—as common conscious- 
ness, not less than science, teaches us 
—when we think, an exactly converse 
process is generated within us as when 
we feel. A feebler converse, it is true; 
for, in the state of health, our mental 
conceptions do not equal in force our 
physical sensations. But let the brain 
be inflamed, as in delirium, or become 
otherwise morbid in its action, and 
that feebler converse becomes equal 
in power to the most vivid external 
impression. It is seen—actually and 
unmistakably impressed on the re- 
tina, and seen—with every line as 
sharp and hue as vivid as those of an 
actual object; and thus a fiction, or 
rather creation, of the mind becomes 
an object of the senses. 

This principle applies to all the 
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senses—to taste, touch, hearing, and 
sensation generally, as well as to Sight. 
Any idea or emotion, strongly con- 
ceived, gives rise to a corresponding 
feeling, whether pleasant or otherwise, 
in the part of the body of which the 
mind is thinking, or impels our cor- 
responding organs or whole bodies 
into involuntary action. The former 
of these subtle modes of action of the 
mind upon the body is too common- 
place to need illustration ; but the lat- 
ter can be beautifully and with little 
difficulty detected, inter alia, in iis 
operation upon our organs of speech. 
If any man, for instance, be repeating 
words to himself, or mentally framing 
his thoughts into speech, he will be 
conscious of a nervous sensation at 
the root of his tongue—a weak im- 
pulse playing upon, rather than di- 
rectly affecting, the muscles of speech. 
If he become excited when thus en- 
gaged, this impulse will be strength- 
ened so as to overcome even the 
coercion of the will; or if he become ab- 
sent, it will forthwith form itself into 
mutteringsor words. See that peasant, 
to whom reading is difficult, and with 
whom every syllable is laboriously im- 
pressed on the mind before the words 
can be mastered—how he reads aloud! 
—that absent thinking man, how he 
mutters and moves his lips as if in 
speech !—that startled or excited girl, 
how her feelings burst forth incon- 
trollably into exclamations. This is 
a beautiful series of illustrations of the 
power of the mind within influencing 
and producing involuntary action in 
its subordinate and obedient organism. 

In the same way Imagination—or 
the creative power of the soul—pro- 
duces actual vibrations on the tym- 
panum of the ear, and forms on 
the retina of the eye, which are dis- 
tinct in proportion as the fontal ideas 
are vividly conceived, and which 
assume a character of actual objec- 
tivity as soon as the brain is over- 
excited by disease. This is truly the 
work of Imagination; but the vul- 
gar attach to this phrase a meaning 
which science cannot homologate. 
Men are ever apt to deceive them- 
selves by a juggle of words. Asen- ° 
sation is called Real when produced | 
in us by the agency of Matter, and 
Ideal when produced by the agency of 
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Mind; but both of these agencies are 
alike actual in their effects and in their 
existence. The body is a medium be- 
tween the soul within and the world 
of matter without, and is acted upon 
by both. We call the influence of the 
one Imagination, and of the other 
Reality ; but both are alike actual, and 
the influence of the former sometimes 
entirely obliterates that of the latter. 
Not to speak of the countless physical 
effects produced by the action of the 
soul upon its corporeal shrine, it is by 
Imagination that we hear the rhythm 
and rhymes of the poet’s verse upon 
which we are only silently fixing 
our eye—that we feel the effect of a 
piece of music without ever humming 
it over—that we can see the features 
or hear the voice of an absent friend 
—or, by reading a few descriptive 
lines, can follow the historian to his 
fields of fight, or the novelist to his 
scenes of utopian loveliness. See old 
Beethoven seated grey-haired at his 
instrument, rolling out magnificent 
bursts and sweetest cadences of sound, 
until the air is undulating all in uni- 
son, and your whole being moves 
rhythmically to the angelic strains. 
But lo! the next moment there is a 
clash, a horrid jar ;—a book has fallen 
upon the keys. Yet the music rolls 
on,—he does not hear,—he is stone- 
deaf! Is it possible! Why, then, 
does he play, when music is an enjoy- 
ment of which he can now know no- 
thing? Ah! there you err. It is 
music from within that now fills the 
old man with ecstasy. His soul is 
eddying with sweet sounds, for ever 
welling up like waters from a spring. 
He is composing ; and sits down to the 
pianoforte only for the sake of inten- 
sifying his own emotions. And though 
his hands be sweeping the sounding 
chords, he is listening to music more 
witching still—grander, orchestral— 
which the soul, at once composer and 
executant, is pouring most audibly 
upon his mental ear. 

After these observations, we trust 
we shall not be unintelligible when, 
re-stating the matter, we say, that the 
esthetic faculty, from whence springs 
Ideal Beauty, develops itself either 
critically, by forming a faint airy-like 
image of the perfect around, or super- 
imposing it upon, the lineaments of 
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the imperfect ; or creatively, by call- 
ing up image after image in the mirror 
of the phantasy or imagination, until 
the desired one present itself. There 
are various degrees of perfection or 
imperfection in this as in all our facul- 
ties. Nevertheless, just as the intel- 
lectual Conscience tells us what is 
True, and as the Moral one is en- 
graven with the principles of Good- 
ness or Virtue, so the ssthetic Con- 
science is constituted of the principles 
of Beauty, and by those principles 
moulds the forms which, through the 
medium of the Imagination, are pre- 
sented to the mental eye. To illus- 
trate the process by a most simple 
case. Say there is presented to the 
eye a line on a black board stretching 
between two points, but not quite 
straight, —or a circle’ imperfectly 
drawn. Then forthwith the mind of 
the spectator says, ‘* Not this line,” or 
** Not that circle ;” and in their stead 
an ideal line or true circle is conceived 
by the mind, and is drawn in the 
mind’s eye. The same mental process 
takes place even in the most compli- 
cated cases of zsthetic judgment, but 
in a peculiar manner with all the re- 
gular geometric figures,—such as the 
hexagon, octagon, rhomboid, &c. ;— 
an imperfect form or group, or series 
of contours, or combination of sounds 
or colours, being no sooner presented 
to the senses than the Soul, in virtue 
of a power bestowed by her Maker, 
conceives in her own depths, in her 
‘* chambers of imagery,” a form or 
group, or whatever else it may be, of 
the same order as that which is given, 
but such an one as is beautiful (ze. 
perfect) of its kind. , 
If we proceed to inquire as to the 
relative beauty of these ideal forms 
as compared with those of the outer 
world, it is plain at the outset that, as 
a perfect harmony subsists between 
the Mental Economy and the Economy 
of Nature, the Mind works just as Na- 
ture works; and that the creations of 
the former must be developed in ac- 
cordance with the very same principles 
as regulate the productions of the lat- 
ter. The mere fact, therefore, of cer- 
tain things being “real” is no proof 
of their superior beauty or perfection. 
Actual things (and the same reasoning 
applies to the comparative xsthetic 
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merits of Fiction and true Narrative) 
are only beautiful in so far as they 
harmonise with the.Grand Economy 
of Nature; and if they depart from 
that economy—as everyday forms and 
occurrences almost constantly do, more 
or less—then, however true and real 
they may be, they will, nevertheless, 
be deficient in beauty. In fact, the 
term natural, in its true sense, applies 
as thoroughly to the working and 
creations of the mind as it does to 
those of the external world. The 
question is one uot of Mind versus Na- 
ture, but of the nature within com- 
pared with the nature without; and 
if the products of Mind be more in ac- 
cordance with the Economy of Crea- 
tion than those of the external world, 
then the ideal forms are actually and 
unquestionably more natural than the 
real. And here the important ques- 
tion arises, whether Mind or external 
Nature actually does work best. Now, 
assuming that Nature and Mind ori- 
ginally possess equal powers of acting 
in agreement with their constitution, 
the question as to the comparative 
excellence of their products may be 
determined by the other question, 
Which of the two has the greater ob- 
stacles to overcome in its working? 
The answer to this is, unquestionably, 
Mind ; which can model and remodel 
its creations without obstruction, and 
which has only Beauty to attend to; 
whereas with Nature, Fitness, and 
many other qualities, must often pre- 
dominate, to the detriment of Beauty. 
The creations of the Mind, in fact, 
may be produced, contemplated, im- 
proved upon, and reproduced in still 
nobler forms, a process of perfection- 
ment which is denied to Nature ;— 
and, moreover, during their evolu- 
tion, the creations of the Mind are 
free from those physical obstructions 
and conflicting agencies which Nature 
has generally to contend against, and 
which so often disfigure or prevent the 
full maturation of her forms. Does 
it not necessarily follow, then, that 
Mind, in its creations of the Beautiful, 
can approach nearer to the perfection 


of beauty than Nature generally does, . 


or ought to be expected todo? And 
is not this a conclusion to which a 
study of all ideal art inevitably leads 
us, whether we contemplate the mas- 
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terpieces of Sculpture or of Painting, 
of Music or of Poetry ?—the artistic 
creations of Mind ever surpassing in 
beauty any mere imitations of the 
productions of Nature. 

Although these views may appear 
somewhat novel to some of our read- 
ers, we do not think that they stand 
in need of much further argumenta- 
tion. Touching the doctrine most 
likely to be contested—namely, that 
of real ideals—we would simply refer 
any sceptic to the testimony of Science, 
which tells us that these “ideals” 
must exist in the manner we have de- 
scribed; and to the testimony of uni- 
versal Consciousness, which tells us 
that they do exist,—we, in fact, being 
as certain that we have the power of 
mentally beholding an absent face or 
imagining a new one, as that we ac- 
tually see with our eyes. And finally, 
we not only know that it must be so, 
and that it is so, but we feel it to be 
so; for whenever an outward object 
of art does not correspond with these 
“ideals,” we unquestionably experi- 
ence uneasiness or positive pain at the 
sight of the Imperfect thus brought 
face to face with the Perfect,—and as 
unmistakably experience a sense of 
enjoyment and repose when the linea- 
ments of the two coincide. There are, 
it is true, many reasons why this phe- 
nomenon, like hundreds of others dis- 
covered or undiscovered, should not 
attract much notice. Firstly, because 
it is at once so common, being in 
truth born with us, as not to arrest 
attention, yet so subtle as to elude or- 
dinary investigation ; and its influence 
is so much weaker than the impres- 
sions which we call Sight, that, when 
called up by an external object, the 
lines of the ideal form so underlie and 
nearly correspond with the stronger 
impressions given by the object itself, 
that they are but seldom consciously 
observed. Secondly, when the pheno- 
menon is lucidly developed wholly by 
the mind itself, it will be found to re- 
quire either such vivid and disturbing 
emotion as hinders all ordinary minds 
from the difficult work of introspection, 
—or such a clear, calm, and powerful 
concentration of thought.as few per- 
sons (however little they may be aware 
of the fact) are capable of. The vast 
majority of mankind, as has been well 
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said, “think only with a corner of 
their brain ;’—and it is a mere truism 
to say, that vague and unsteady con- 
ceptions can produce no better picture 
in the mind than the blurred traces 
in a photograph produced by the wav- 
ing to-and-fro of trees. It is a rare 
faculty that of vivid conception,— 
whether natural or acquired ; whether 
enjoyed by instinct, or attained by a 
disciplined concentration of thought. 
Poetic minds are naturally the most 
vivid in their conceptions; for with 
them the soul is more awake than in 
common men,—acting with its full 
force, and proportionately affecting 
the organism. Every thought is with 
, them a picture, and what is called 
\ word-painting is justareading-off from 
the pictured tablets of the mind. With 
them, abstract truths or emotions, 
which per se are formless, when pre- 
sented to the mind start into symbol- 
ical pictures, or rather suggest such 
pictures. Hence that use of metaphor, 
so common in poetic or exalted states 
of mind. And hence also it is, that 
an obscure idea often becomes so plain 
to the gifted poet, who in turn makes 
it plain to ordinary men by reading- 
off to them the pictorial embodiment 
of it which he has seen in his own 
mind. The Poet is the only master of 
that highest form of metaphor, which, 
as has been well said, ‘‘ is not a mere 
ornament of diction, but the living 
body, and almost itself the evidence, 
of the truth which it expresses.” Ofa 
truth he is that ‘‘ maker” or ‘‘ creator” 
which his name implies him to be, and 
can conjure up, in the mirror of the 
soul, in the recesses of his own mind, 
ideal scenes as fair, and life as sweet 
and true, as any that human eye ever 
beheld or human heart has throbbed 
to. Though blind as Milton, he still 
sees; though deaf as Beethoven, he 
still hears. Cut off from him the 
whole outer world, and in a moment he 
cau create worlds still fairer within! 
Such are our general views on the 
subjectof Real andIdealBeauty. Pro- 
ceeding on the principle that Beauty 
is no mere fiction, but a quality of 
which the soul takes cognisance as 
surely as it does of right and wrong, 
we have differed totally from the 
wsthetic theory which, if not still 
in the ascendant among thinking 
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minds, is at least unanswered. So 
to have differed from able men would 
have caused us much regret, did 
we not perceive that matters are at 
issue in this discussion which are of 
the highest moment to a right com- 
prehension of Human Nature—or, in 
other words, of ourselves, our powers, 
and our duties. As an accidental fruit 
of the preceding pages, we are not 
without hope that they may suggest, 
if not the solution, at least the true 
path of approach to not a few mys- 
teries besides those of Austhetics. For 
the perfect harmony which we have 
been led to recognise as subsisting be- 
tween the economy of Nature and of 
Mind, leads to the important practical 
conclusion, that the Sciences of Phy- 
sics and Psychology can be made 
mutually to assist each other, and that 
whichever of the two is the further 
advanced in any particular depart- 
ment can, ipso facto, help to throw 
light upon any mystery in the other. 
As Schiller, most beantifully and most 
profoundly, says, 


‘*With Genius, Nature is bound in eternal 
alliance,— 

Whatever Mind has vowed, piously Nature 
performs.” 


Ere long, therefore, we hope to see 
the Deductive method of inquiry res- 
cued from its present neglect, and the 
worship of the Baconian system mo- 
derated into a correct appreciation. 
It is only by a union of the two me- 
thods of inquiry, or rather by employ- 
ing either alternately, that Inquiry can 
be rightly and profitably prosecuted ; 
and unquestionably it is by such a 
combined process, however little peo- 
ple are aware of it, that all truly great 
discoveries have been and ever will 
be made. 

If successful, moreover, our remarks 
have attained what we consider to be 
a far higher object than any connected 
with ordinary science—by furnishing 
another proof of the noble nature of 
the Soul; and by deducing from the 
domain of the Beautiful, one of the 
most striking testimonies to the soul’s 
immortality of which any branch of 
science can boast. What was the 
whole philosophy of the Encyclopedists. 
of the last century, or of the Material- 
ists of this, but a fabric based on the 
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assumption that the soul derives all 
its knowledge from the senses—-that 
without them it cannot move or act 
—and, in fact, that apart from them 
it has no independent existence? Or, 
to come to the last step of this falsely- 
grounded logic—that Mind is but a 
name given to the ordinary working 
of our animal senses—that it is but 
the bloom, the efflorescence of Matter, 
and perishes with that bodily organ- 
ism whose fairest fruit itis. But how 
directly opposed to all this are the 
facts and principles upon which, we 
trust successfully, we have based our 
theory of Real, and especially of Ideal 
Beauty. For if there be an inner 
standard of beauty prior to sensation, 
must there not be an inner power in- 
’ dependent of the bodily senses? And 
do not the still too wavering reason- 
ings of Moral Philosophy in regard to 
Conscience derive from such considera- 
tions fresh potency and clearness? But 
more than this. For if the Soul can 
thus create for itself sensations similar 
to those derived from external nature 
—if it can surround itself with scenes 
and objects, and live a very life of its 
own making—an inner. life, too, of 
which the outer life is but the scaffold- 
ing and means of perfecting—is not 
this a noble, a crowning, and withal a 
most beautiful proof of Man’s Immor- 
- tality? Does it not at once remove 
all scepticism as to how the Soul can 
exist in a disembodied state, and give 
the best reason why there should be 
another world, in which that Inner 
Life may burst into beauty, even as 
the butterfly emerges radiant from the 
chrysalis? Nay, do not the prin- 
ciples which we have used in explain- 
ing the nature of the Beautiful, lead 
us still further than this, and not only 
show how the human soul can live and 
act after the body is no more, but how 
also that spirit-state must be a state of 
retribution ; inasmuch as, the stronger 
impressions of earthly life being re- 
moved, the soul’s thoughts and feel- 
ings are then a world to itself, and 
for weal or for woe become to it all- 
in-all. Here, the unhappiness of the 
soul may be overpowered by the sti- 
mulus of sensual pleasure, or forgotten 
amidst the engrossment of worldly 
pursuits ; but, beyond the grave, its 
own happiness or its own misery 
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reigns supreme—known and felt with- 
out a single distraction—an unbroken 
rapture or a consuming fire. One de- 
duction more. As an outer world 
and an inner standard are given us 
here, in order that we may seek out, 
and educate ourselves in, the Beauti- 
ful and the True; and that by means 
of the Moral Sense we may try the 
varied experiences of erring and.im- 
perfect human life, and so find out 
what is really Good, what is in ac- 
cordance or at discord with the soul’s 
divine nature, what is to be sought 
and what to be shunned; even so—is 
it not evident ?—when the body, and 
with it all things external, is removed, 
the Soul is deprived of its school- 
master, and thereafter can operate 
but little change upon itself—capable 
of continuous progress in that charac- 
ter which it has acquired on earth, but 
not of change from good to evil or 
from evil to good— bowling along 
through eternity, upwards or down- 
wards, according to the bias with 
which it entered the spiritual world— 
soaring for ever nearer and nearer to 
its God, or for ever wandering fur- 
ther, like a lost comet, into the outer 
darkness. 

The bearing of the foregoing theory 
upon Art itself is very explicit ; for it 
not only tends to the repression of that 
esthetic latitudinarianism which is 
leading so many astray, and which 
naturally induces our artists to follow 
any or every whim of their own or 
the public’s devising, but it indicates 
the cure for this, by confirming the 
universal instinct that there Is a stan- 
dard of beauty, and by demonstrating 
what those principles are. One most 
desirable result of the Great Exhibi- 
tion has been to awaken us to a sense 
of the great inferiority of our artists 
to their Continental brethren—an in- 
feriority most marked in the depart- 
ment of ornamental art, but visible 
also in the highest srades of the pro- 
fession. It was in she Crystal Palace 
that the great truth was first im- 
pressed upon us that a knowledge of 
the Beautiful is an element in the in- 
dustrial arts of hardly less importance 
than the power of machinery; yet 
simultaneous with this conviction, we . 
were forced to acknowledge, in the 
words of the eminent and impartial 
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Dr Waagen, “ that, in many kinds of 
manufacture, the English productions, 
both in regard to form and colour, 
show far less taste than those of other 
nations.” There is much to extenu- 
ate this inferiority on the part of 
British taste. France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, are all before us in the 
department of artistic education. In 
Prussia great efforts have been made 
since 1815 to encourage the Fine Arts. 
Museums have been formed; sculp- 
tors and painters have been employed 
in the execution of monumental works; 
and the Gewerbe Institut has been 
founded for the express purpose of 
improving Art as applied to manufac- 
tures. The Exhibition gave Prussia 
an opportunity of showing with what 
success this patronage of Art has been 
attended. In France the encourage- 
ment bestowed on the Fine Arts has 
been still more marked. For many 
generations, and under every change 
in its outward form, the French Gov- 
ernment has not failed to regard Art 
as an important instrument of civili- 
sation; and millions of the national 
revenue have, in consequence, been 
devoted to the erection of great public 
edifices, and to the purchase of the 
best works of native artists. Even 
the Americans, says Dr Waagen, “‘ are 
now beginning to turn their attention 
to those arts which minister to the 
spiritual rather than to the animal 
wants of man, and which have for 
their high purpose the investigation of 
truth and the expression of beauty 
through Form.” In our own country, 

though far ahead of the United States 
in this respect, the Fine Arts have re- 
ceived little or no direct notice from 

the Government. The foundation of 
the Royal Academy itself is of com- 

paratively recent date, and it is self- 

supported. The British Museum and 

the National Gallery have been formed 

within the last half-century, and many 

of their most valuable treasures are 

donations or bequests of private in- 

dividuals. Before the building of the 

new Houses of Parliament, the dis- 

tinguished artists of the country had 

rarely been employed by the Govern- 

ment on works of a monumental cha- 

racter; ‘“‘and this is one principal 

cause,” says Dr Waagen, “ why, in 
the English school of painting and 
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sculpture, no true monumental style 
has yet been formed.” 

Again, it was only in 1836 that 
Schools of Design were first formed ; 
and although these institutions have 
effected much good, they are still very 
far from having reached their legiti- 
mate development. Now t!:at a Gov- 
ernment scheme is on foot, and so in- 
fluential a movement as that typified 
by the recent gatherings at the Man- 
sion House has commenced in their 
support, there is every reason to anti- 
cipate a large addition to the present 
pecuniary resources of these institu- 
tions. But there is much more than 
this to be attended to; and we trust 
that the remarks of the scientific gen- 
tlemen on that occasion will induce 
some of the civic dignitaries there 
assembled to moderate the tone of 
eulogium with which they expressed 
themselves as to the efficiency of their 
provincial institutions. It is most 
worthy of notice that all the objec- 
tions urged against the present con- 
stitution of these Schools of Design 
pointed to one and the same radical 
defect. Mr Cole expressed his opin- 
ion that ‘“‘ hitherto attempts at ar- 
tistic education had failed in con- 
sequence of the secondary direction 
they had taken. Scientific results had 
been shown to the adult, without any 
attempt being made to instil first 
principles into the child.” Dr Lyon 
Playfair stated that ‘a great majo- 
rity of the Mechanics’ Institutes 
throughout the country were at pre- 
sent in a languishing condition,” and 
that this was ‘‘ mainly traceable to 
the want of elementary instruction in 
science.” While Mr Redgrave, dis- 
senting totally from the opinion of 
the civic lords of Glasgow and Liver- 
pool, said that, ‘‘ from his own obser- 
vations, and from the testimony of 
silversmiths and others engaged in 
works of art, he was led reluctantly 
to the conclusion that the workmen 
of this country knew little or nothing 
of Design.” In truth, the elementary 
principles of Design, or beauty in 
Form, are not yet generally known or 
acknowledged; and accordingly, in our 
teaching of Art, we have been com- 
pelled to have recourse to methods the 
most unsatisfactory. It is most im- 
portant to be known, that hitherto the 
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instruction given in our Schools of 
Design has proceeded on a wrong 
system; and that nothing will con- 
duce half so much to the future bene- 
ficial operation of these institutions as 
to exchange that system for a true 
one, founded on the discoveries of Mr 
Hay. The system hitherto pursued 
has been one long attempt to teach 
results, without teaching the prin- 
ciples by which those results were ar- 
rived at. Year after year have the 
pupilslaboured away at copying ‘‘from 
the antique,” without either master 
or pupils knowing even the grammar 
of their art. In fact, no grammar 
has yet been formed. Music has its 
rules and its principles, but the art of 
Form has none; and so the pupils 
have been set to the dry copying of 
forms, and parts, and outlines, with- 
out knowing either why these ar 

beautiful or wherein their beauty lies. 
A process hardly less unprofitable 
than it would be to cram a boy’s 
memory with the verses of Homer or 
Anacreon, without first teaching him 
the meaning of the words of which 
they are composed. The moment 
such pupils attempt composition, the 
shallowness of their training shows 
itself. They have been taught to 
copy well, but of the living principles 
of their art they know nothing; and 
therefore they no sooner attempt to 
create for themselves than they either 
find shelter in the most trite or com- 
mon-place designs, or spoil an aspir- 
ing composition by some unpardonable 
blemish. The analogy discovered by 
Mr Hay between the xsthetic prin- 
ciples of Music and of Form, ought to 
do much to remedy these deficiencies 
in our present system of Art-instruc- 
tion; and we have no doubt that, 
when his Art-discovery is duly deve- 
loped and taught as it should be in 
our schools, it will do more to improve 
the general taste, and give rise to 
beautiful forms in ornamental art, 
than anything which has yet been de- 
vised. 

In the higher regions of art, also, 
it will be of use, in enabling us to ana- 
lyse the masterpieces of beauty, and 
so to discover wherein their true ex- 
cellence consists. But here the pro- 
vince of Rule stops. It can test, but 
it cannot create. It may enrich the 
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mind of the artist, by enabling him to 
understand beauty, and so the more 
easily store his mind with the fine 
points of each composition, with the 
créme du créme of beauty, the honey 
of each efflorescence of genius. And 
it is of infinite use, also, in criticising 
our first sketches, and licking them 
into perfect shape. But in the sove- 
reign work of conception, we repeat, 
it has no sensible place. Creation, 
with Genius, is an expansion, a flow- 
ing-forth, of the soul—when it takes 
heed of nothing but its own prompt- 
ings, and bounds along without think- 
ing how it goes. The more gifted 
and the more educated the mind, the 
more nearly will its impulsive course 
coincide with the perfect path of 
beauty. But, until the work of crea- 
tion be over, and the conception com- 


. plete, do not let rule sensibly obtrude 


itself, or analysis intermeddle. The 
mind is in a very different state when 
creating, and when criticising. In 
the former she is melting all her ideas 
into one golden stream, which she 
pours forth with a joy that takes note 
of nothing but itself; in the other she 
dissolves the parts again, to see what 
they are and how they harmonise. In 
the one case, she merely feels, as it 
were electrically, the quality of the 
glowing ores that are gushing through 
her; in the other, she puts them into 
a crucible, and tests them one by one. 

We are very far, therefore, from 
over-estimating the value of rules. 
Nevertheless, in the present temper 
of the times, when artistic license 
(thanks to the philosophers!) is fairly 
running riot, we desire most earnestly 
to rescue the fundamental principles 
of Art from the fatal neglect into 
which they have fallen. Rules, in fact, 
are just a statement of certain pro- 
cesses by which Nature works within 
us and without, and the more of these 
subtle Protean principles that we can 
spy out and lay hold of the better. 
It was a maxim of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, that ‘‘every opportunity should 
be taken to discourage the false and 
vulgar opinion that rules are the fet- 
ters of genius ;” and every true artist 
will coincide with the remark. We 
grant, indeed, that great thischief has 
been done by a frigid idolatry of rules ; 
and we hold that in that very error, 
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especially as exemplified in Poetry, 
lies the main cause of the present 
erroneous reaction. The greatest ob- 
‘action that has arisen, or which can 

ise, to rules has been from not know- 
ing the right use of them; and we 
believe that the true way of reinstat- 
ing them in their rightful authority is 
to show (as we attempt to do) what is 
their proper province—what they can 
do, and what they cannot. Even in 
criticism, we incline to think that 
men often err from a misapprehen- 
sion of the true use of rules; and 
that one-half the blunders of good cri- 
tics (of bad ones we need not speak) 
proceed from giving at the outset ex- 
clusive sway to the analytic power of 
the mind, instead of making it subsi- 
diary or posterior to the action of our 
sensational nature. When men set 
themselves to judge of a statue or of 
a poem, for instance, they frequently 
commence the work of criticism at the 
very first glance or the very first line, 
—without previously allowing their 
minds to get a correct idea of the 
general scope of the work, or a natural 
impress of its qualities. The result of 
this inverted process of criticism is, 
that the critic is most likely never to 
feel the true spirit of the piece, and to 
be warped in his judgment of its gene- 
ral merits in consequence of fixing pre- 
maturely, in praise or in censure, upon 
some of its details. Were we to 
venture an opinion upon a point of so 
much delicacy, we should say that the 
true way of judging of a work of art 
is, first of all, to aim at obtaining a 
correct general impress of the object, 
by presenting the mind to it in a state 
of repose, free from introspection, and 
as nearly as possible in a purely sensa- 
tional state—a mirror without dust or 
flaw, ablank sheet of paper, upon whiclr 
the object may reflect or calotype itself 
in its natural aspect and proportions. 
Then, but not till then, let the analytic 
or critical power be applied (which 
manifests its operation by at once 
withdrawing the eye from the general 
surface and outline of the object con- 
templated, and, concentrating its gaze, 
sets it a-travelling from part to part), 
in order to test the correctness of the 
idea previously obtained through sen- 
sation, and to see why certain parts 
offend or certain others delight us. 
The former of these processes is the 
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emotional or natural one; the latter 
is the intellectual or acquired. The 
former can of itself convey to us a 
thoroughly correct. estimate of the 
object contemplated, but it is an esti- 
mate that can be felt only, not ex- 
pressed—a testimony sufficient for the 
individual who experiences it, but 
worthless for others. ‘The true critic, 
therefore, must be able to employ both 
processes of judgment; in order that 
he may test the verdict of his Feelings 
by the judgment of his Intellect ; and 
so be not only doubly sure of the 
accuracy of his verdict, but also be 
able to justify it to others, by giving 
the grounds upon which it rests. 

One word in conclusion. Let us 
remark, that while a knowledge of 
the principles of the Beautiful is 
thus useful to the Artist, as aiding 
him in his work, and interesting to the 
Philosopher as leaving one mystery 
the less in creation, it is also a great 
boon and source of happiness to man- 
kind in general. When possessed of 
such aknowledge, observation acquires 
new quickness and power; beau- 
ties hitherto unseen spring to light, 
whether in Art or Nature, and we 
verify for ourselves the exclamation 
of Cicero—Quam multa vident pictores 
que nos non videmus! The painful 
effort commonly required for extract- 
ing the essence of beauty from its 
enveloping blemishes or unessential 
concomitants would then be super- 
seded ; the enjoyment of the beautiful 
would cease to be fatiguing, and staring 
be transformed into intellectual con- 
templation. Our enjoyment of the 
beautiful would likewise be made more 
permanent. It is only when a thing 
is understood that it can be kept 
definitely, and for any time, in the 
memory ; so that it is as difficult for 
one ignorant of the principles of beauty 
to preserve a mental vision of a work 
of art as it is to commit to memory a 
song in an unknown tongue. Finally, 
the power of analysing the phenomena 
of the Beautiful is greatly to be covet- 
ed, because by so transferring the emo- 
tion of the Beautiful from the sphere 
of Feeling into that of the Under- 
standing, we at once filter the emotion 
of its disturbing qualities, and render 
ourselves longer sensitive to its de- 
lightfal influence. We purge it from 
that agitation which always accom- 
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panies an uncomprehended emotion— 
which is, in fact, nothing else than 
the struggle of the mind to analyse its 
sensations, and which in certain tem- 
peraments assumes the form of a 
morbid sensibility. And by giving 
the emotion a place in the inner shrine 
of the Intellect in addition to its pri- 
mal place in the sphere of Sensation, 
we render ourselves in a great measure 
independent of that sensuous suscep- 
tibility upon which the enjoyment of 
Beauty so much depends. He who 
feels beauty, but cannot intellectually 
recognise it, is ever dependent for this 
most joyous of emotions upon the 
vernal freshness of his senses; and as 
these grow dull, as youth flits past, 
the emotion of the beautiful gradually 
becomes a thing unknown. It is only 
through Feeling that zsthetic emotion 
can touch such an one; and how soon, 
alas! does this medium between Man 
and Nature, between the soul and 
external things, grow sluggish and 
torpid! But with him who has learnt 
to know as well as to feel—whose 
soul is one clear sky of intelligence— 
the case is far otherwise. Intellect 
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brightens as the senses grow dull: 
and though the sensuous imagination 
pass into the yellow leaf as the autumn 
of life draws on, still will the Beauti- 
ful, having secured for itself a retreat 
in the Intellect, naturally pass into 
immortality along with it. Were this 
more generally done, we should no 
more hear poets closing up the bright 
song of genius at thirty, with strains 
such as those with which Byron ¢loses 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage :— 


‘The torch shall be extinguished which hath 


lit 
My midnight lamp—and what is writ is writ. 
W ould it were worthier ! But Iam not now 
That which I have been ; and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me—and the glow 
Which in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering faint 
and low.” 
An old man, with closed eyes and 
flowing hair, would again, as in the 
days of Ancient Greece, form the ideal 
of a poet ; and the taste of the age of 
Pericles, enlightened by modern phi- 
losophy, and purified by Christianity, 
might again return. Higher objects 
even than these might also be obtain- 
ed—but are not these enough ? 
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PART I.—CHAPTER I. 


“Yr’tt no ken, Jenny, if Miss 
Menie’s in?” 

** And what for should I no ken?” 
exclaimed the hot and impatient Jen- 
ny Durward, sole servant, house- 
keeper, and self-constituted guardian 
of Mrs Laurie of Burnside, and her 
young fatherless daughter. ‘Do ye 
think ony ane comes or gangs in the 
house out of my knowledge? And 
where should Miss Menie be but in, 
sitting at her seam in the mistress’s 
parlour, at this hour of the day?” 

“*T was meaning nae offence,” said 
meek Nelly Panton; “ I’m sure ye ken, 
Jenny woman, I wouldna disturb the 
very cat by the fire if it was just me; 
but my mother, you see, has ta’en an 
ill turn, and there’s nae peace wi’ her, 
day or night, a’ for naething but be- 
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cause she’s anxious in her mind—and 
if you would just let me get a word of 
Miss Menie—” 

‘“*Am I hindering ye?” cried the 
indignant Jenny ; ‘‘she’s no ill to be 
seen, in her wilful way, even on wan- 
‘dering about the garden, damp roads 
or dry ; but for a’ the whims I’ve kent 
in her head, ae time and anither, I 
never heard of her setting up for 
either skill or wisdom past the com- 
mon. I reckon she never had a sair 
head hersel—what kind of a helper 
could she be to your mother? and if 
she’s heard of a sair heart, that’s a’ 
the length her knowledge gangs— 
what good is Miss Menie to do to 
you?” 

“‘1’m sure I’m no meaning ony ill,” 
said Nelly disconsolately, sitting down 
3D 
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on a wooden stool with passive resig- 
nation ; ‘* and it’s aye kent of me that 
I never provokit onybody a’ my born 
days. I’m just wanting to speak a 
word to the young lady, that’s a’.” 

Now Nelly Panton, meekly passive 
as she was, had an eminent gift in the 
way of provocation, and kept in a 
perpetual fever the warmer tempers 
in her neighbourhood. Jenny, virtu- 
ously resolved to command herself, 
went out with sufficient abruptness to 
her kitchen door, to ‘ fuff,” as she 
herself called it, her incipient passion 
away. The visitor took no notice of 
Jenny’s withdrawal from the field. 
Slow pertinacity certain of ultimate 
success, calmed away all excitement 
from Nelly. She had taken her 
place with perfect composure, to wait, 
though it might be for hours, till the 
person she wished to see came to her 
call. 

It was a day of early spring, and 
had rained plentifully in the morning. 
Light white clouds, tossed and blown 
about by a fantastic wind, threw their 
soft shadow on a clear deep sky of 
blue ; and raindrops, glittering in the 
sunshine, hung upon flowers and 
branches, and fell now and then in a 
gleam from the shaken hedge or 
garden fruit-trees. The garden paths 
were wet—the road without had a 
flowing rivulet of accumulated rain, 
which almost made as much ringing 
with its hasty footsteps as did the 
burn itself under the little bridge 
which crossed the way—and the blue 
slated roof of this house of Burnside 
blazed like a slanted mirror in the 
eyes of the full sun. 

Not the faintest shade of architec- 
tural pretensions dignified this house 
of Burnside. Four substantial walls 
of rough grey stone, a slated roof, 
with but one projecting attic window 
to break its slope—a door in the 
gable where one would least have 
expected a door to be—and windows 
breaking the wall just where the 
builder found it convenient that the 
wall should be broken. The house 
stood upon a little knoll, the ground 
on all sides sloping downward,—at 
one hand to the course of the burn— 
at the other, to the edge of the plan- 
tation which benevolently threw up a 
line of tall firs to screen its human 
neighbours from the unfriendly east. 
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Close upon the very edge of the walls 
pressed the soft grass of the lawn; 
some spring-flowers looked out from 
little bits of border soil here and 
there; and a fairy larch stood half- 
way up the ascent on the sunniest 
side, shaking itself free of the encum- 
bering rain with a pretty, coquettish 
grace, and throwing a glistening flash 
of little diamonds, now and then, as 
if in sport, over the fluttering hair 
and sunny face, which seem to have 
a natural sisterhood and companion- 
ship with the free and graceful tree. 

Hair that was smoothly shaded this 
morning over the young, clear, youth- 
ful brow—the wind has found out 
scores of little curls hidden in the 
braids, and turns them out with a 
child’s laughter, full of sweet triumph 
and delight—a face that looks up full 
and clearly to answer the brave smile 
upon the sky. Twenty years old, with 
warm blood flashing in her cheeks, a 
fearless, innocent courage gleaming 
from her eyes, and never a cloud over 
her all ‘her life long, save some such 
soft, white, rounded shadow as floats 
yonder in our sight over the undis- 
couraged heavens—for it is very true 
that neither headache nor heartache 
has yet been known to Menie Laurie 
by any surer knowledge than the 
hearing of the ear. 

Maiden meditation—No: there is 
little of this in the stir of life that 
makes an unconscious atmosphere 
about her, here where she stands in 
the fearless safety of her natural home. 
Not that Menie is notably thought- 
less either, or poor in the qualities of 
mind which produce thought—but her 
mind lies still, like a charmed sea 
under the sunshine. There has never 
a ship of hope gone down yet under 
those dazzling waters, never a storm 
arisen upon them to chafe the waves 
against the rocks ; nothing but flecks 
of summer clouds, quiet shadows of 
summer nights, darkness all lit and 
glorified with mellow moonbeams— 
and how her heart would be if some 
strange ghost of tempest rose upon 
the sky, her heart neither knows nor 
fears. 

The window is open behind you, 
Menie; Mrs Laurie fears no draughts, 
and it is well; but our mother’s pa- 
tience, like other good things, has a 
limit, and having called you vainly 
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three times over, she closes behind 
you this mode of return. No great 
matter. See what a little sparkling 
shower this poor brown-coated spar- 
row has shaken from the thorny 
branch he has just perched upon; and 
as your eyes wander in this direction, 
your ear becomes aware of a certain 
sound, a quick impatient breath sent 
hard through the expanded nostrils, 
which is the well-known token in the 
house of Burnside of Jenny’s * fuff;” 
and straightway your eyes brighten, 
Menie Laurie—one could not have 
fancied it was possible a minute ago 
—and smiles half hidden break over 
all your face, flushing here and there 
in such a kindly suffusion of playful- 
ness and mirth, that even Jenny her- 
self is not angry when she sees how 
this fuff of hers makes excellent sport 
for you. 

‘** What ails our Jenny now ?” said 
Menie, turning the angle of the wall 
to enter by the kitchen door. 

“‘ Lassie, dinna drive folk doited,” 
answered Jenny. ‘I’m thrang at my 
wark—gang iu yonder and speak to 
her yoursel.” 

Nelly Panton sits mournfully upon 
the wooden stool. If you take her 
own word for it, no one is more con- 
temptuous of *‘ fyking” and ‘‘ making 
a wark” than Jenny of Burnside ; 
but the kitchen—woe be to the hapless 
stranger who vontures to commend 
it !—is quite respiendent with bright- 
ness and good order. The fire, cheer- 
fully burning in the grate, finds a 
whole array of brilliant surfaces to 
dance in, and dances to its heart’s 
content. Glittering metal and earth- 
enware, Jenny’s looking-glass at one 
side, and the dark polish of Jenny’s 
oak table with its folding leaf at the 
other, line all the walls with warmth 
and light ; and the fire, repulsed and 
defeated only by this one obstinately 
Opaque body before it, besets the dark 
outline of Nelly Panton with a very 
tremble of eagerness, seeking in vain 
for something, if it were but the pin 
of her shawl, or the lifting of her eye, 
to repeat its kindly glimmer in. There 
is no pin visible in Nelly’s doleful 
shawl, so closely wrapped about her 
person, and Nelly’s pensive glances 
seek the floor, and the light falls off 
from her figure foiled and baffled, 
finding nothing congenial there. Come 
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you hither, Menie Laurie, that the 
friendly fireside spirit may be consoled 
—playing in warm rays upon your 
hair, which the wind has blown about 
so pleasantly that the bright threads 
hang a hundred different ways, and 
catch a various glow of reflection in 
every curl—leaping up triumphantly 
under the raised lids of these sunny 
eyes—catching a little ring upon your 
finger, a little golden clasp at your 
white neck. No wonder Nelly draws 
her shawl closer, and turns her back 
upon the light, as she rises to speak 
to you. 

‘‘My mother’s ill and anxious in 
her mind, Miss Menie; and no to say 
that its lane, but thrawn and perverse 
as onybody could conceive. I’m sure 
ye'll hear nae character of me in the 
haill countryside for onything - but 
being as harmless a person as could 
gang about quiet wark in ony house ; 
but she’s ta’en a turn that she canna 
bide even me; and aye for ever, night 
and morning, keeping up a constant 
wark about her son. I like Johnnie 
weel enough myself—but what’s the 
guid of seeking letters as lang as we 
ken he’s weel?—and that’s what I’m 
aye saying, but she'll no hearken to 
me.” 

‘‘Does Johnnie write so seldom? 
—but I’m sure nothing ails him, or 
we should have heard,” said Menie. 
‘‘ Tell her she’s to keep up her heart— 
he’ll do very well yonder. You should 
make her cheery, Nelly, now when 
you’re at home the whole day.” 

‘‘T do what I can, Miss Menie,” 
said Nelly, shaking her head mourn- 
fully. ‘I tell her a lad’s just as safe 
in the toun as in the country, and 
that it’s a real unbelieving-like thing 
to be aye groaning even on about 
Johnnie, and her has mair bairns. 
But someway she gets nae satisfac- 
tion, and I think she would be mair 
pleased if you could get a line from 
Mr Randall saying when he saw him, 
and whether he’s doing well or no, 
than a’ the reason I could gie her if 
I was preaching frae this to Martin- 
mas. I came away from my wark 
ance errant to bid ye. Will you ask 
Mr Randall about Johnnie, Miss 
Menie, that I may get some peace 
with my mother ?” 

The breath comes quickly over 
Menie Laurie’s lip—a little flutter of 
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added colour—a momentary falling of 
the eyelids—a shy, conscious smile 
hovering about the mouth—and then 
Menie nods her head assentingly and 
says, ‘‘ Yes, Nelly, I will.” 

“Yes, Nelly, I will,” repeated 
Menie, after a little pause of blushing 
self-communion. ‘Tell her I'll come 
and let her hear as soon as there is 
any news; and say I think she should 
be cheery, Nelly, now she has you at 
home.” 

Making a meek inclination of her 
person, neither a bow nor a curtsy, 
but something halfway between them, 
in answer to this speech, Nelly goes 
away; and almost encountering her 
on her outward passage over the 
threshold, enters Jenny fufling at a 
furious rate, and casting her head up 
into the air with wrathful contempt, 
like some little shaggy Highland pony 
whose pride has been wounded. For 
Jenny’s wrath has nothing of the dig- 
nity conferred by superior stature or 
commanding person, and it is hard 
to restrain a smile at the vigour of 
her “ fuff.” 

“Twenty years auld, and nae mair 
sense than that !—the lassie’s daft! I 
would like to ken how it’s possible for 
mortal woman to be cheery with Nel- 
ly-Panton within half a mile of her! 
If they flit to the Brigend at the next 
term, as they’re aye threatening, I'll 
gi’e the mistress her leave mysel.” 

“T think I'll run away if you're 
aye so crabbed, Jenny,” said her 
young mistress. ‘* What has every- 
body done ?” 

‘“* Everybody’s done just a’ the mis- 
chief they could do,” said Jenny, 
pathetically: ‘‘there’s no an article 
ever happens in this house that 
mightna be mended if some ither 
body had the guiding o’t. There’s 
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av the gangrels of the countryside 
coming and gaun with their stories— 
there’s the mistress hersel, that might 
have mair sense, ta’en a cauld in her 
head, and a hoast fit to waken a’ the 
toun, standing at the door hearing 
Bessy Edgar’s clavers about a no- 
weel wean—and there’s yoursel the 
warst of a’. Do you think if ony- 
body had ever askit me, that J would 
have gi’en my consent to let a lassie 
of your years plight her troth to a 
wandering lad away to seek his for- 
tune, like Randall Home? But you'll 
never ken the guid friend you've lost 
in Jenny till the puir body’s out of 
the gate and in her grave; and I 
wouldna say how soon that might be 
if there’s nae end of on-gauns like 
thir.” 

And with a loud long sigh Jenny 
sallied out through the paved pas- 
sage, from which you could catch a 
gleam of sunshine playing in chequers 
on the strip of coloured matting and 
the margin of stones, to deliver just 
such another lecture to the mistress 
in the parlour. 

While Menie stands alone, her 
head thrown forward a little, her 
hair playing lightly on her cheek, in 
a pause of pleasant fancy—yes, it 
is true, Menie is betrothed. Calm as 
her heart lies in her pure girl’s breast, 
Menie has seen the sky flush out of 
its natural summer beauty with the 
warmer passionate hues of this new 
love; and many a tint of joyous 
changeful colour plays about the 
bright horizon of Menie’s faucy, and 
throws a charm of speculation into 
the future, which never spectre has 
risen yet to obscure. It would need 
a sermon heavier than Jenny’s to 
throw a single vapour of doubt or dis- 
trust upon Menie Laurie’s quiet heart. 


CHAPTER i. 


Mrs Laurie of Burnside sits alone 
in her sunny parlour. The fire in 
the grate, quite discountenanced and 
overborne by the light which pours in 
from the west window, keeps up a 
persevering crackle, intent to catch 
the ear, and keep itself in notice by 
that means if by no other. It is the 
only sovad you can hear, except the 
hum of the eight-day clock in the 


passage without, and Jenny’s distant 
step upon the kitchen floor ;—Menie is 
out again on some further explora- 
tions about the garden—-Mrs Laurie 
sits and works alone. 

You might call this room a draw- 
ing-room if you were ambitiously dis- 
posed—it is only the parlour in Burn- 
side; every piece of wood about it is 
dark with age and careful preserva- 
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tion ;—rich ancient mahogany glim- 
mering clear in the polish of many 
a year’s labour—little tables with 
twisted spiral legs and fantastic orna- 
ments almost as black as ebony—and 
here in the corner a fine old cabinet 
of oak, with its carved projections of 
flower and berry burnished bright 
and standing out in clear relief from 
the dark background. On the table 
lies some ** fancy-work,” which it irks 
the soul of Mrs Laurie to see her 
daughter employed on; but what is 
to be done with Menie’s fingers, when 
our mother feels the household neces- 
sities of sewing scarcely enough to 
supply herself? 

Go lightly over the rich colours of 
this well-preserved carpet, which is 
older than yourself most probably, 
though it wears its age so well, and 
we can look out and see what lies 
beyond the Burnside garden before 
Mrs Laurie is aware. The west win- 
dow, is all fringed and glittering with 
rain-drops lying lightly on the pale 
green buds of these honeysuckle 
boughs, and now and then one of 
them falls pattering down upon the 
grass like a sigh. Do not believe in 
it—it is but a mock of nature—the 
counterfeit wherewithal a light heart 
enhances to itself its own calm joy; 
for in reality and truth there is no 
such thing as sighing here. 

Some thatched houses in a cluster, 
just where the green-mossed wall of 
the bridge breaks out of the shelter of 
these guarding fir-trees—one trium- 
phant slated roof lifting itself a storey 
higher than the gossipry of those 
good neighbours who lay their brown 
heads together in a perpetual quiet 
discussion of what goes on below. 
The light lies quietly, half caressing, 
upon the thatch roofs, but gleams off 
the wet slates, and flashes from the 
tiles yonder, in a sudden glow. There 
are some loitering firs about, to thrust 
their outline on the enclosing sky, 
and a hazy background of bare trees 
fluttering and glistering in the light, 
all conscious of the new - budded 
leaves, which at this distance we can- 
not see. Beyond the Brigend your 
eye loses itself on a line of road tra- 
velling away towards the hills, with 
two great heavy ash-trees holding their 
gaunt arms over it for a portal and 
gateway—on a level line of fields, 
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broken hedges, scattered trees, with 
the blue tints of distance, and here 
and there the abrupt brown dash of a 
new-ploughed field to diversify the 
soft universal green—and on the hills 
themselves, a bold semicircular sweep 
stealing off faintly to the sky on one 
hand—while at the other, Criffel, bluff 
and burly, slopes his great shoulder 
down upon the unseen sea. 

Nearer at hand the burn itself 
looks through the garden’s thormy 
boundary with glints and sunny 
glances, interchanging merrily with 
Menie on the lawn, who pays its 
smiles with interest. This is almost 
all we have to look at from the west 
window of Burnside. 

And now, if you turn within to our 
mother in her easy-chair. It is not 
quite what you call benign, this broad, 
full, well-developed brow; and the 
eyes under it so brown, and liquid, 
and dewy, one fancies they could 
flash with impatience now and then, 
and laugh out the warmest mirth, as 
well as smile that smile of kindness, 
which few eyes express so well; 
and it is best to say at the beginning 
that our mother is not benign, and 
that it is no abstract being of a supe- 
rior class lifted on the height of pa- 
tience, experience, and years, who 
sits before us in this cushioned chair, 
bending her brow a little over the 
letter in her hand. Sorrow and ex- 
perience she has had in her day; but 
still our mother, with warm human 
hands, and breast as full of hope and 
energy as it was twenty years ago, 
takes a full grasp of life. 

The linen she has been mending 
lies on the table beside her, more than 
half concealing Menie’s lighter occu- 
pation ; and, with her elbow leant upon 
it, Mrs Laurie holds a letter with a 
half-puzzle of amusement, a half-ab- 
straction of thought. Strangely ad- 
verse to all her moods and habits is 
the proposal it makes, yet Mrs Laurie 
lingers over it, hesitates, almost thinks 
she will accept. Such a multitude 
of things are possible to be done 
when one does them ‘for Menie’s 
sake.” 

For Menie’s sake— but, in the 
mean time, it is best that Menie: 
should be called in to share the deli- 
beration; and here she comes accord- 
ingly, with such an odour of fresh air 
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about her as makes the parlourfragrant. 
Menie has a restless way of wander- 
ing about on sunny afternoons; there 
is something in her that will not com- 
pose into quietness; and very poor 
speed, when it is sunshine, comes 
Menie’s ** fancy-work;” so that there 
is nothing more common than this 
fragrance of fresh air in the parlour 
when Menie’s presence is needed there. 

“Your father’s aunt has written 
me a letter. I want your wisest 
thought about it. Read it, Menie,” 
said Mrs Laurie, leaning back in her 
chair, with an air of exhaustion. 
Menie read— 


*“*My pear Mrs Lavurir,—I find 
I really have forgotten your Christian 
name; and whether I have quite a 
right to call you my dear niece, or 
whether you might not think it an 
uncalled-for thing in me who have not 
the privilege of years, or if, one way 
or another, you would be pleased, I 
cannot tell, having so little acquaint- 
ance with your mental habits or ways 
of thinking. Indeed, I confess I had 
nearly forgotten, my dear, that John 
Laurie had a wife and a little girl in 
Kirklands still, till just a chance re- 
called it to me; and I really have no 
meais of finding out whether I should 
condole with you for living so much 
out of the world, or wish you joy of a 
pretty little house like Burnside, with 
its nice neighbourhood and good air. 
I am sometimes a little dull myself, 
living alone; and as I have positively 
made up my mind never to marry, 
and am so particular in my society 
that I never have above half-a-dozen 
friends whom I care to visit, it has 
occurred to me, since you were re- 
called to my recollection, that we 
might do worse than join our incomes 
together, and live as one household. 
I have pretty reception-rooms in my 
house, and a sleeping-room more than 
I need—a very good apartment ; and 
the advantage of being near London 
is very great for a little girl, for mas- 
ters, and all that; besides that, I 
flatter myself the attention I should 
make a point of paying her would be 
of great importance to your child; 
and out of what we could put to- 
gether of our joint savings, we might 
make a very pretty marriage-portion 
for her when her time comes; for I 
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have no other relations, as I fancy 
you know, and have very decidedly 
made up my mind, whatever persecu- 
tion I may be exposed to on the sub- 
ject, never to marry. I have one 
tolerably good servant, who is my own 
maid, and another very bad one, who 
has charge of all the household mat- 
ters: the grief and annoyance this 
woman is to me are beyond descrip- 
tion; and if you should happen to have 
an attached and faithful person in 
your house, I advise you to bring her 
with you ;—of course you will require 
an attendant of your own. 

‘*T shall be glad to have a letter 
from you soon, letting me know what 
you will do. You would have a cheer- 
ful life with me, I think. I am myself 
a person of uncommonly lively dispo- 
sition, though I have known so many 
of the more refined sorrows of life; 
and the freshness of youth is a de- 
lightful study. I feel I shall grow 
quite a child in sympathy with your 
little girl. Pray come—Hampstead 
is a delightful locality ; so near Lon- 
don, too, and within reach of society 
so very excellent—and I am sure you 
would find the change greatly for 
your daughter’s good. 

‘* With much regard and kind feel- 
ing to both her and you, I am affec- 
tionately yours, 

** ANNIE LAURIE.” 


‘To Hampstead! to London!” 
Menie says nothing more, but her 
eyes shine upon her mother’s with a 
restless glow of appeal. London holds 
many a wonder to the young curious 
heart which yet knows nothing of the 
world, and London holds Randall 
Home. 

“You would like to go, Menie? 
But how we should like this aunt of 
yours is a different story,” said Mrs 
Laurie ; ‘and for my part, I am very 
well content with Burnside.” 

“Tt is true she calls me a little 
girl,” said Menie, turning to her own 
particular grievance; ‘but I should 
think she means everything very 
kindly, for all that.” 

‘Fantastic old wife!” said Mrs 
Laurie, with a little impatient deri- 
sion, not unlike Jenny’s fuff., ‘* She 
was older than your father, Menie—a 
woman near sixty, I'll warrant; and 
she has made up her mind never to 
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marry—did ever anybody hear the 
like! But you need not look so dis- 
appointed either. Put away the letter 
—we'll take a night’s rest on it, and 
then we’ll decide.” 

But Menie read it over once more 
before she laid it aside, and Menie 
betrayed her anxiety about the deci- 
sion in a hundred questions which 
her mother could not answer. Mrs 
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Laurie had only once been in London, 
and could tell nothing of Hampstead, 
the only reminiscence remaining with 
her being of a verdant stretch of turf, all 
dinted over with little mounds and hol- 
lows rich in green fern and furze, which 
the benighted natives called a heath. 
Born within sight of Lochar Moss, Mrs 
Laurie laughed the pretensions of this 
metropolitan heath to scorn. 


CHAPTER III. 


The wind sweeps freshly down from 
among the hills, a busy knave, drying 
up the gleaming pools along the road 
as he hurries forward for a moment’s 
pause and boisterous gossip with these 
two ash-trees. Very solemn and ab- 
stracted as they stand, these elders 
of the wood, looking as if session or 
synod were the least convention they 
could stoop to, it is wonderful how 
tolerant they are of every breath of gos- 
sip, and with what ready interest they 
rustle over all their twigs to see anew 
unwonted stranger face pass under 
them. Menie Laurie, pausing to look 
up through the hoar branches to the 
full blue sky, is too well-known and 
familiar to receive more than the 
friendly wave of recognition accorded 
to every cottar neighbour nigh. 

And clear and fresh as your own 
life, Menie, is the blue bright sky which 
stoops above you. White clouds all 
streaked and broken fly over it ata 
headlong pace, now and then throw- 
ing from their hasty hands a sprink- 
ling of rain that flashes in the sun- 
shine. April is on the fields, moving 
in that quiet stir with which you can 
hear the young green corn-blades 
rustle, as they strike through the 
softened soil. April sits throned upon 
the hills, weeping as she smiles in the 
blue distance, and trying on her veil 
of misty sunshine after a hundred 
fantastic fashions, like a spoiled child; 
and April, Menie Laurie — April, 
restless, fearless, springing forward on 
the future, gladdening all this bright 
- to-day with a breath of rippling sweet 
commotion, which dimples all the 
surface over, but never disturbs the 
deeper waters at their fountain-head 
—is in your youthful heart. 

_ Hurrying to many a bright conclu- 
sion are the speculations that possess 





it now—not extremely reasonable, or 
owning any curb of logic—not even 
very consequent, full of joyous irrele- 
vancies—digressions a‘ which yourself 
would laugh aloud if this running 
stream of fancy were but audible and. 
expressed — notwithstanding, full of 
interest, full of pleasure, and keeping 
time with their rapid pace to the 
flying progress of the clouds. 

And the road glides away merrily 
under these straying footsteps; now 
hastening, now loitering, as the mo- 
mentary mood suggests. Old haw- 
thorns, doddered and crabbed, stand 
here and there forlorn upon the edges 
of the way; and where the hedge is 
younger and less broken, there are 
warm banks of turf, and clear bits of 
gleaming water, which it would be 
an insult to call ditches, looking up 
through tangled grass, and a wilder- 
ness of delicate stem and leaf, half 
weeds, half flowers; but now we have 
a stile to cross, mounting up from the 
high-road ; and now it is a sunny hill- 
side path, narrow and hemmed in 
between a low stone-wall, from which 
all manner of mosses and tufts of 
waving herbage have taken away the 
rudeness, and a field of young green 
corn: innocent enough just now are 
these soft plants low upon the fragrant 
soil in the blade; but you shall see 
how the bearded spikes will push you 
to the wall, and the red poppies mock 
you, lying safe under shelter of the 
tall corn-forest, if you try to pass in 
September where you can pass 80 
easily in Spring. 

A soft incline, at first sloping 
smoothly under the full’ sunshine— 
by-and-by more rugged and broken, 
with something that looks half like 
the ancient channel of a hill-spring, 
breaking all the soft pasture-grass 
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into a rough projecting outline, like a 
miniature coast—and now a low hedge 
rough with thorns and brambles, in- 
stead of the dyke; for, after all, this is 
no gentle southland hill, but one of 
the warders of the Scottish Border, 
waving his plumed cap proudly in the 
fresh spring air, as he looks over the 
low-lying debatable moors on the 
other side, and defies the fells of 
Cumberland. If this were June, as it 
is April, you would see foliage clus- 
tering richly about the bold brow 
which he lifts to the clouds ; just now 
the branches hang down, like long 
light brown ringlets, half unravelled 
with the spring rain and morning dew, 
and droop upon his falling shoulders 
as low as this green nest here, so 
sheltered and solitary, which he holds 
in his expanded arms. 

It is no easy task to come at the 
state entrance and principal gate of 
the farmhouse of Crofthill. But now 
that you have caught sight of its 
white walls and slated roof, hold on 
stoutly—fear no gap in the hedge, no 
rude stone-stair projecting out of the 
grey limestone dyke—and two or three 
leaps and stumbles will bring you to 


the mossy paling, and to some pos- 


sible entrance-door. If there is no 
one aliout—a very improbable circum- 
stance, seeing that some curious eye 
at a window must have ere now found 
out a passenger on the ascent, or 
some quick ear heard the dry hedge- 
row branches crash under the coming 
foot—it is impossible to describe the 
strange feeling of isolation which falls 
upon you, here at the door of as 
friendly a little home as is on all the 
Border. At your right hand those 
warder hills, in many a diverse tint 
of long-worn livery, hold the vigilant 
line as far as Criffel, whose post is on 
the sea; on the other side they dis- 
appear like a file of grey-headed mar- 
shal-men, into the cloudy distance ; 
underneath, remote, and still, break- 
ing softly into the fresh daylight, 
mapped out with gleaming burns and 
long lines of winding road, lies the 
level country we have left; and Burn- 
side yonder, with its thin silvery 
glimmer of attendant water, its dark 
background of trees, and the Brigend 
hamlet of which it is patrician and 
superior, lies quiet and silent under 
the full sun. 
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The farmhouse of Crofthill is but 
two storeys high, and, with a strange 
triangular slope of garden before it, 
fronts sideways, indifferent to the 
landscape, though there is one glorious 
gable-window which makes amends. 
Menie Laurie, bound for the Crofthill 
farmhouse, knows the view so well 
that she does not pause for even a 
momentary glance, but, lightly step- 
ping over the last stile, is ready to 
meet this welcoming figure which 
already calls to her, running down the 
garden to the little mossy wicket in 
the paling of the lower end. 

“July! July! you might have 
come to meet me,” said Menie. The 
air is so quiet that her soft girl’s voice 
rings over all the hill. 

July—but you must. not look for 
anything like the gorgeous summer 
month, in this little timid slight 
figure running down the sloping way, 
with her light brown hair so soft and 
silky that it is almost impossible to 
retain it either in braid or curl, float- 
ing on the air behind her, and her 
gentle pale face faintly glowing with 
a little flush of pleasure. If there had 
been anything symbolic in the name, 
they had better have called her Feb- 
ruary, this poor little July Home; 
but there is nothing symbolic in the 
name; only John Home of Crofthill, 
many a long year ago, had the hap to 
find somewhere, and bring trium- 
phantly to his house on the hill, a 
pretty littlesentimental wife, with some 
real refinement in her soft nature, and 
a good deal of the fantastic girl- 
romance, which passes muster for it 
among the unlearned. Mrs Home, 
who called her son Randall, called 
her little daughter Julia—Mrs Home’s 
husband, who knew of nothing better 
than Johns or Janets, being quies- 
cent, and kindly submissive. But by- 
and-by, gentle Mrs Home drooped 
like the pale little flower she was, and 
fell with the cold spring showers into 
her grave. Then came big Miss 
Janet Home from Mid-Lothian, where 
she had spent her younger days, to be 
mistress of her brother’s southland 
farm; and Miss Janet’s one name for 
the flush of summer, and for her 
brother’s little motherless petted girl, 
was Juley; so July came to be the 
child’s acknowledged name. 

But July springs half into Menie 
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Laurie’s arms, and they go up through 
the garden together, to where Miss 
Janet stands waiting on the threshold. 
In simple stature, Miss Janet would 
make two of herlittle niece; andthough 
there is no other superfluous bulk 
about her, her strong and massive 
framework would not misbecome a 
man; though a verier woman’s heart 
never beat within the daintiest bod- 
dice, than this one which sometimes 
“thuds” rather tumu'tuously, under 
the large printed dark cotton gown of 
Miss Janet Home. 

‘Eh, bairn, I’m glad to see you,” 
said Miss Janet, holding in her own 
large brown hand the soft fingers of 
Menie. ‘* Come in-by, and get your- 
sel rested. You see there’s a letter 
from Randy this morning—” 

With many a fit of indignation had 
Menie resented this Randy, which 
contracted so unceremoniously her 
hero’s name; but the penitent Miss 
Janet perpetually forgot, and imme- 
diately attributed the little cloud on 
her favourite’s brow to some jealousy of 
this same letterof Randy’s—and pique 
that it should come to Randy’s humble 
home instead of to his lady-love. 


‘*T’m aye sae uplifted about a let- 
ter,” continued Miss Janet, as she led 
her visitor in, ‘ though you that gets 
them every day mayna think—Eh, 
Miss Menie, my dear! I mind noo it’s 
a’ me; but you needna gloom at what 


was just a forget. Ill never ca’ him 
Randy again; but, you see, I mind 
him so weel in his wee coatie—a bit 
smout of a bairn.” 

This did not exactly mend matters; 
but Menie had taken off her bonnet 
by this time, and found her usual seat 
in the dim farm-parlour, with its small 
windows and low-roofed green-stained 
walls. It was one of the articles of 
Miss Janet’s creed, that blinds looked 
well from without; so,’although there 
could never a mortal look in through 
the thick panes to spy the household 
economics of Crofthill, only one nar- 
row strip of the unveiled casement 
appeared between the little muslin 
curtain and the blind. The gable 
window, commanding as it did half 
the level country of Dumfriesshire, was 
less protected; but the front one cast 
& positive shadow upon the dark thrifty 
coloured carpet, the hair-cloth chairs, 
the mahogany table with its sombre 
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cover, and gave to the room such an 
atmosphere of shrouded shadowed 
quiet, that the little bouquet of daffo- 
dils and wallflowers on the side table 
hung their heads with languid melan- 
choly, and an unaccustomed spectator 
scarcely ventured with more than a 
whisper to break the calm. 

But Menie Laurie was not unac- 
customed, and knew very well where 
was the brightest corner, nor had 
much hesitation in drawing up the 
blind. But Menie had grown very 
busy with the ** fancy” work she had 
brought with her, when Miss Janet 
approached with Randall’s letter in 
her hand. Scandal said that Menie 
Laurie’s pretty fingers were never so 
industrious at home as they found it 
agreeable to be ebroad, and Menie 
was coy and occupied, and put Ran- 
dall’s letter aside. 

‘“‘ My dear, if you’re busy I'll read 
it to you, mysel,” said Miss Janet, 
who had no appreciation of coyness, 
‘‘and you can tell your father, July, 
that Miss Menie’s come, and that the 
tea’s just ready; and ye can gi’e a look 
ben to the kitchen as you're passing, 
and see that Tibbie’s no forgetting the 
time; and now gang about quiet, like 
a good bairn, and dinna disturb me. 
I’m gaun to read the letter.” 

And Miss Janet smoothed down 
her apron, to lay this prized ‘epistle 
safely on her knee, and wiped her 
glasses with affectionate eagerness. 
‘“‘ My dear, I’m no a grand reader of 
Randall’s write mysel,” said Miss 
Janet, clearing her voice, *“* and he’s 
getting an awfu’ crabbed hand, as you 
ken; but I’ve good-will, and you'll 
just put up with me.” 

It would have been hard for any 
one gifted with a heart to fail of put- 
ting up with Miss Janet as she conned 
her nephew’s letter. True, she had to 
pause now and then for a word—true, 
that she did not much assist Randall’s 
punctuation ; but it was worth even 
a better letter than Randall’s to see 
the absorbed face, the affectionate 
care upon her brow, the anxiety that 
pondered over all these crabbed cor- 
ners, and would not lose a word. 
Menie Laurie had soul enough not to 
be impatient—even to look up at the 
abstracted Miss Janet with a little 
dew in her eye, though her process of 
reading was very slow. 
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But now came Tibbie, the house- 
hold servant of Crofthill, with the 
tea; and now a little stir in the pas- 
sage intimated that the maister, fresh 
from his hillside fields, was hanging 
up his broad-brimmed hat in the pas- 
sage. Miss Janet seated herself at 
the tray—Menie drew her chair away 
from the window, and a little nearer 
to the table, and, heralded by July, 
who came in again like a quiet shadow, 
her little pale face appearing in the 
midst of a stream of soft hair once 
more blown out of its fastenings by the 
wind—John Home of Crofthill made 
his appearance, stooping under his low 
parlour-door. 

And perhaps it was these low por- 
tals which gave to the lofty figure of 
the hillside farmer its habitual stoop ; 
but John Home might have been 
a moss-trooping chieftain for his 
strength—a baron of romance, for the 
unconscious dignity and even grace of 
his bearing. He was older than you 
would have expected July’s father to 
be, and had a magnificent mass of 
white hair, towering into a natural 
crest of curls over his forehead. The 


eyes were blue, something cold by 


natural colour, but warm and kindly 
in their shining—the face full of shrewd 
intelligence, humour, and good judg- 
ment. He had been nothing all his 
life but the farmer of Crofthill—and 
Crofthill was anything but a con- 
siderable farm; nevertheless John 
Home stood in the countryside dis- 
tinct as his own hill—and not unlike, 
A genius son does not fall to the lot 
of every southland farmer, and Ran- 
dall’s aspirations had elevated, un- 
awares, the whole tone of the family. 
Randall’s engagement, too, and the 
magic which made Mrs Laurie of 
Burnside’s young lady-daughter, and 
not any farmhouse beauty near, so 
kindly and intimate a visitor in Croft- 
hill, was not without its additional 
influence ; but the house lost nothing 
of its perfectly unpretending simpli- 
city in the higher aims to which it 
unconsciously opened its breast. 

** And what is this I hear, of going 
to London?” said John Home, as he 
took his seat at table. Self-respect 
hinders familiarity—the good farmer 
did not like to call his daughter-in-law 
elect by her own simple Christian 
name; so half in joke, and half to 
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cover the shy, constitutional hesita- 
tion, of which even age had not re- 
covered him, Menie bore in Crofthill, 
in contrast with the other name of 
July habitual there, the pretty nick- 
name of May—‘* Is it true that Burn- 
side is to flit bodily, as July says? I 
ken ane that will like the change; but 
I must say that I ken some more, 
that will not be quite so thankful.” 

‘“Ye may say that, John,” said 
Miss Janet, with a sigh; ‘‘ I’m sure, 
for his ain part, Miss Menie, he’ll no 
think the place is like itsel, and you 
away ; for if ever I saw a man”—— 

‘¢ Whisht,” said Crofthill hurriedly. 
The good man did not like his par- 
tiality spoken of in presence of its 
object. ‘ But I would like to hear 
when this terrible flitting is to be.” 

‘* My mother has not made up her 
mind yet,” said Menie. ‘ It was yes- 
terday the letter came, and I left her 
still as undecided as ever; for she is 
only half inclined to go, Mr Home; 
and as for Jenny "—— 

‘Tt will be worth while to hear 
what Jenny says of London,” said 
John Home with a smile; ‘* but the 
countryside will gather a cloud when 
we think May’s gone from Burnside. 
Well, July, speak out, woman; what 
is’t your whispering now?” 

‘* T was saying that Randall would 
be glad,” said July softly. July hada 
fashion of whispering her share of the 
conversation to her next neighbour, 
to be repeated for the general benefit. 

‘* Eh, puir laddie!” exclaimed Miss 
Janet, with glistening eye. ‘I could 
find it in my heart to be glad too, 
Miss Menie, though we are to lose 
you, for his sake. I think I see the 
glint in his eye when he hears the 
good news.” 

And Miss Janet’s own eyes shone 
with loving, unselfish sympathy, as 
she repeated, ‘‘ Randy, puir callant! 
and no a creature heeding about him, 
mair than he was a common young 
man, in a’ yon muckle town!” 

‘We'll let Randall say his plea- 
sure himsel,” said his father, who 
was more delicately careful of embar- 
rassing Menie than either sister or 
daughter—perhaps more, indeed, than 
the occasion required. ‘* For my part, 
I’m no glad, and never would pretend 
to be; and if Mrs Laurie makes up 
her mind to stay ”»—— 
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“What then?” said Menie, look- 
ing up quickly, with a flush of dis- 
pleasure. 

“*T’ll say she’s a very sensible wo- 
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man,” said the farmer. ‘ Ay, May, 
my lassie, truly will I, for a’ that 
bonnie gloom of yours—or whatever 
my son Randall may have to say.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


““T’ve been hearing something from 
Miss Menie, mem,” said Jenny, en- 
tering the parlour of Burnside with a 
determined air, and planting herself 
firmly behind the door. Jenny was 
very short, very much of one thickness, 
from the shoulders to the edge of the 
full round skirts under which pattered 
her hasty feet—and had a slight de- 
formity, variously estimated by her- 
self and her rustic equals according 
to the humour of the moment—being 
no more than ‘‘a high shouther” in 
Jenny’s sunshiny weather, but reach- 
ing the length of a desperate ‘“‘ thraw ” 
when Jenny’s temper had come to be 
as ‘‘thrawn” as her frame. A full 
circle, bunchy, substantial, and com- 
fortable, were Jenny’s woollen skirts, 
striped in cheerful colours; and you 
had no warrant for supposing that any 
slovenly superfluous bulk increased 
the natural dimensions of the round, 
considerable waist, or stiff, well- 
tightened boddice, of which Jenny’s 
clean short- gown and firmly tied 
apron-strings defined the shape so 
well. Very scanty was Jenny’s hair, 
and very little of it appeared under 
her white muslin cap; and Jenny’s 
complexion was nothing to boast of, 
though some withered bloom remained 
upon her cheeks. Her lips closed 
upon each other firmly ; her brow was 
marked with sundry horizontal lines, 
which it was by no means difficult to 
deepen into a frown; and Jenny’s 
eyes, grey, keen, and active, were at 
this present moment set in fierce 
steadiness and gravity; while the 
little snort of her “ fuff,” and the 
little nod of her cap, with its full, 
well-ironed borders, gave timely inti- 
mation of the mood in which Jenny 
came. 

“Yes, Jenny,” said Mrs Laurie, 
laying down her work on her knee, 
and sitting back into her chair. Mrs 
Laurie knew the signs and premoni- 
tions well, and lost no time in setting 
her back against the rock, and taking 
up her weapons of defence. 


‘“* T say I’ve been hearing something 
from Miss Menie, mem,” repeated 
Jenny still more emphatically ; “things 
are come a gey length, to my puir 
thought, when it’s the youngest of the 
house that brings word of a great 
change to me !—and I’m thinking the 
best thing we can do is to part friends 
as lang as we can keep up decent ap- 
pearances ; so maybe ye’ll take the 
trouble, mem, if it’s no owre muckle 
freedom of me asking you, to look out 
for a new lass afore the term.” 

“Indeed, Jenny, Ill do no such 
thing,” said Mrs Laurie quietly. Jenny 
heeded not, but went on with a little 
nervous motion of her head, half- 
shake, half-nod, and many a snort 
and half-drawn breath interposed be- 
tween. 

“There's been waur folk than Jenny 
serving in this house, I reckon. I’ve 
kent women mysel that did less wark 
with mair slaistry—and aye as muckle 
concerned for the credit of the house ; 
but I’m no gaun to sound my ain 
praise ; and I would like to ken whe- 
ther I’m to be held to the six months’ 
warning, or if I may put up my kist 
and make my flitting like other folk 
at the term?” 

‘*You can make yourflitting, Jenny, 
when we make ours; that is soon 
enough, surely,” said Mrs Laurie with 
a half-smile. Jenny had not roused 
her mistress yet to anything but de- 
fence, so with a louder fuff than ever 
she rushed to the attack again. 

‘‘For a smooth-spoken lass—be- 
lieve hersel, she wouldna raise the 
stour without pardon craved—I would 
recommend Nelly Panton. There’s no 
muckle love lost atween her and me— 
but she’ll say ony ill of Jenny—and 
aye have a curtsy ready for a lady’s 
ca’, and her een on the grund, and 
neither mind nor heart o’ her ain, if 
the mistress says no. Na, I wouldna 
say but Nelly Panton’s the very ane 
to answer, for she'll never take twa 
thoughts about casting off father and 
mother, kin and country, whenever 
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ye like to bid—though ye'll mind, 
mem, it’s for sake of the wage, and no 
for sake of you.” 

“Dear me, Jenny,” said Mrs Lavrie 
impatiently, ‘‘ when did I ask for such 
a sacrifice? What makes ye such a 
crabbed body, woman? Did I ever 
bid a servant of mine give up father 
or mother for me? You have been 
about Burnside ten years now, Jenny 
—when did you know me do anything 
like that?” 

“* A lady mayna mean ony ill—I’m 
no saying ’t,” said Jenny; “but ane 
may make a bonnie lock of mischief 
without kenning. I’ve been ten years 
about Burnside—ay, and mair siller! 
—and to think the mistress should be 
laying her odds and ends thegither— 
a woman at her time of life—to flit 
away to a strange country, and never 
letting on a word to Jenny, till the 
puir body’s either forced into a ship 
upon the sea, or thrown on the cauld 
world, to find her drap parritch at 
ony doorstep where there’s charity ! 
Eh, sirs, what’s the favour’ of this 
world to trust to! But I’m no gaun to 
break my heart about it, for Jenny 
has twa guid hands of her ain—nae 
thanks to some folk—to make her 
bread by yet!” 

‘“Jenny’s an unreasonable body,” 
said her mistress, with half-amused 
annoyance; ‘‘and if you were not 
spoken to before, it was just because 
my mind was unsettled, and it’s only 
since yesterday I have thought of it 
at all. If I make up my mind to go, 
it’s for anything but pleasure to my- 
self—so you have no occasion to up- 
braid me, Jenny, for doing this at my 
time of life.” 


“Me!” exclaimed Jenny, lifting 
her hands in appeal, ‘‘ me upbraid the 


mistress! Eh, sirs, the like of that! 
But, mem, will you tell me, if it’s no 
for your ain pleasure, you that’s an 
independent lady, what for would you 
leave Burnside?” 

Mrs Laurie hesitated; but Mrs 
Laurie knew very well that nothing 
could be more unprofitable than any 
resentment of Jenny’s fuff—and her 
own transitory displeasure had already 
died away. 

““ You may say we're independent 
at this present time,” she said with a 
little sigh; ‘* but did it never occur to 
you, Jenny—if anything happened to 
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me—my poor lassie!—what's to be- 
come of Menie then? ” 

‘* Havers!” cried Jenny loudly. 
“IT mean—I ask your pardon—but 
what’s gaun to happen to you this 
twenty years and mair?” 

“Twenty years is a lifetime of it- 
self,” said her mistress; ‘it might not 
be twenty days nor twenty hours. The 
like of us have no right to reckon our 
time.” 

‘*Tt’s time for me to buckle my 
shoon to my feet, and my cloak to my 
shouthers, if you're thinking upon 
your call,” said Jenny. ‘* But, no to 
be ill-mannered, putting my forbears 
in ae word with yours, we're baith 
come of a lang-lived race—and you're 
just in your prime, as weel as ever ye 
was; and ‘deed, I canna think it ony- 
thing but a reflection upon myself, 
that maybe might get to the kirk mair 
constant if I was to try, when I hear 
ye speaking like that to puir auld 
wizened Jenny, that’s six and fifty 
guid, no to speak of the thraw she’s 
had a’ her days.” 

And a single hot tear of petulant 
distress fell upon Jenny’s arm. 

‘* Well, Jenny,” said Mrs Laurie, 
“one thing we'll agree in, I know— 
you could not wish so ill a wish to 
Menie, poor thing, as that she might 
leave this world before her mother. 
You would think it in the course of 
nature, that Menie should see both 
you and me in our graves. Now, if I 
was taken away next week, or next 
year,—what is my poor bairn to do?” 

And Jenny vainly fuffed to conceal 
the little fit of sobbing which this 
idea brought uponher. ‘ Do! She'll 
be married upon her ain gudeman 
lang years afore that time comes; and 
Randall Home’s a decent lad, though 
I'll no say he would have just taken 
my fancy, if onybody had askit me ; 
and she’ll hae a hunder pound or twa 
to keep her pocket, of what you're aye 
saving for her; and I have twa-three 
bawbees laid up in the bank mysel.” - 

“ Ay, Jenny, so have I,” said her 
mistress ; ‘* but two or three hundred 
pounds is a poor provision for a young 
friendless thing like Menie; and I 
have nothing but a liferent in Burn- 
side ; and my annuity, you know, ends 
with me. No doubt there’s Randall 
Home to take into consideration ; 
but the two of them are very young, 
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Jenny, and many a thing may come 
in the way. I would like Menie to 
have something else to depend on than 
Randall Home.” 

‘Bless me, mem, ye’ve a mote in 
your een the day,” said Jenny impa- 
tiently. ** What's the puir callant dune 
now? They tell me he’s as weel-doing 
a lad as can be, and what would ony- 
body have mair ?” 

‘* Hush, Jenny,” said )'s Laurie, 
‘‘and hear me to an end. This lady 
has a better income than I have, and 
she says we may lay our savings to- 
gether for Menie—a very good offer ; 
and Menie can get better education, 
whatever may happen to her; and we 
can see with our own eyes how Ran- 
dell Home is coming on in the world; 
for you see, Jenny, I have a kind of 
right to be selfish on Menie’s account. 
I’ve tried poverty myself in my day ; 
and Menie is my only bairn.” 

The tears came into the mother’s 
eyes. Menie had not always been 
her only bairn; and visions of a bold 


The sun is dipping low into the 
burning sea far away, which Criffel’s 
envious shoulder hides from us; and 
the last sheaf of rays, like a handful 
of golden arrows, strike down into 
the plain, grazing this same strong 
shoulder with ineffectual fire as they 
pass. Touches as of rosy fingers are 
on all the clouds, and here and there 
one hangs upon the sky in an ecstasy, 
suspended not upon the common air, 
but on some special atmosphere of 
light. The long attendant shadows 
have faded from the trees, the road- 
side pools have lost their brilliant 
glimmer, and a wakeful whispering 
hush about the hedgerows and old 
hawthorns stir all those curious budded 
watchers, to hear the slow lounging 
steps of rustic labourers on the road, 
and wait for the delicate gleam out of 
the east which shall herald the new- 
risen moon. 

And light are your home - going 
steps, May Marion, upon this quiet 
road, which breathes out fresh even- 
ing odours from all its dewy neigh- 
bour fields—not slow, but lingering— 
arrested by a hundred fanciful delays. 
Before you is no great range of pro- 
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brother, two years older than her 
little girl, and natural protector and 
champion of Menie, flashed up before 
her in the bright air of this home 
room, where ten years ago her first- 
boia paled and sickened to his early 
death. 

“T wadna gang—no a fit,” ex- 
claimed Jerny, breaking into a little 
passion of anger and tears. ‘* Wha’s 
trusting in Providence now — wha’s 
leaving the ane out of the question 
that has a’ in His hands—and mak- 
ing plans like as if He didna remain 
when we were a’ away? I didna think 
there had been sae little mense—I 
couldna have believed there was sae 
little grace in a house like this—and 
I wadna gang a fit—no me—as if I 
thought Providence was owre puir 
an inheritance for the bairn! ” 

And Jenny hurried away to her 
kitchen, to expend both tears and 
anger; but Jenny’s opposition to the 
London ‘ flitting,” in spite of her in- 
dignant protest, dicd from that hour. 





spect—the two ash-trees, holding up 
their united arms, very much as the 
children of the Brigend, playing under 
them, hold up ¢heir small clasped 
hands arched over the merry troop 
who are rushing yonder ‘ through the 
needle ee”—the hamlet’s meditative 
houses, standing about the road heme 
and there, in the pleasant vacancy of 
the slow-falling gloaming—the burn 
rumbling drowsily under the bridge— 
the kye coming home along the fur- 
ther way—and farthest off of all, the 
grave plantation firs, making a dark 
background for your own pleasant 
home. The purple shadows are fad- 
ing into palmer grey upon the hills 
behind, and the hills themselves you 
could almost fancy contract their 
circle, and grasp each other’s hands 
in closer rank, with a manful ten- 
derness for this still country, child- 
like and unfearing, which by-and-by. 
will fall asleep at their feet. Your 
heart scarcely sings in the hush, 
though you carry it so lightly; its 
day’s song is over, Menie Laurie— 
and the quiet heart comes’ down with 
a little flutter of sweet thought into’ 
the calm of its kindly nest. 
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The light is fading when Menie 
reaches the Brigend; and by the door 
of one of the cottages, Nelly Panton, 
in her close bonnet and humble enve- 
loping shawl, stands beside the stone 
seat on which an older woman, who 
holds her head away with pertinacity, 
has seated herself to rest. 

“She'll no take heart, whatever I 
can do,” says the slow steady voice 
of Nelly, from which the elastic even- 
ing air seems to droop away, throwing 
it down heavily upon the darkening 
earth. “I’m sure I couldna say mair, 
auntie, nor do mair to please her than 
I aye try, in my quiet way; but 
morning and night she murns after 
Johnnie, making nae mair account of 
me than if I was a stranger in the 
house. And what should ail Johnnie? 
—for I’m sure I dinna ken what would 
come of folk in our condition if we 
were aye write-writing from ae hand 
to anither, like them that have nae- 
thing else to do. If onything was 
wrang, we would hear fast enough. 
I’m saying, mother!” 

“Tf you would but let me be!” 
groaned the older woman; “I’m no 
complaining to you. If I am anxious 


in my mind, I’m no wanting to pub- 


lish’t afore a’ the parish. I’m mean- 
ing nae offence to you, Marget—but 
I think this lassie’s tongue will drive 
me out of my wits.” 
** That’s just her way,” said Nelly, 
with mournful complacency. ‘“ In- 
@tead of taking it kind when I try to 
ease her, ye would think I was doing 
somebody an injury; and I’m sure 
it’s a fashious temper, indeed, that 
canna put up with me—for I’ve aye 
been counted as quiet a lass as there 
is in the haill countryside, and never 
did ill to onybody a’ my days. From 
morning to night I’m aye doing my 
endeavour to get comfort to her— 
hearing of the lads that have done 
weel in London, and aye standing up 
for Johnnie that he’s no so ill as 
he’s ca’ed, though he mayna write as 
often as some do; and just yesterday 
I gaed mysel to Burnside, a guid mile 
of gate from our house, to ask Miss 
Menie Laurie to write to Randall 
Home for word about Johnnie,—and 
I’m sure what ony mortal could do 
mair, I canna tell.” 
“What business has Miss Menie 
Laurie, or Randall Home either, with 
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my trouble?” exclafmed the mother 
indignantly. ‘*‘ Am I no to daur shed 
a tear in my ain house, but a’ the 
toun’s to hear o’t? Yes, Miss Menie, 
I see it’s you, but I canna help it. 
I’m no meaning disrespect either to 
you or ony of your friends; but nae- 
body could thole to have their private 
thoughts turned out for a’ the world 
to see—and she'll put me daft if she 
gets encouragement to gang on at 
this rate.” 

“Must I not ask about Johnnie, 
Mrs Lithgow?” said Menie ; ‘ Nelly 
said it would comfort you.” 

“* Nelly’s aye saying something 
to aggravate a puir woman out of 
baith life and patience,” said Nelly’s 
mother; ‘‘ and he’s just her half- 
brother, you see, and she hagna the 
interest in him she might have. I’m 
sure I canna tell how she came to 
be a daughter of mine,” continued 
the poor woman, rising and turning 
away to address herself, rapidly and 
low, to Menie’s particular ear. “I 
would do mony a thing afore I would 
have my ain troubled thoughts, or so 
muckle as a breath on Johnnie’s cre- 
dit, kent in the countryside; and I’m 
no sO anxious—no near so anxious as 
that cuttie says; but, Miss Menie, 
you're an innocent lassie—I’ll trust 
you. Ihave a tremble in my heart 
for my young son, away yonder his 
lane. No that Johnnie has ony ill 
ways—far from that, far from that— 
and a better son to his mother never 
was the world owre; but an innocent 
thing like you disna ken how a puir 
laddie’s tempted—and there’s no a 
creature near hand to mind him of his 
duty, and naething but a wheen care- 
less English, that disna ken our kirk 
nor our ways, at every side of him— 
and I charged him he was to gang to 
nae kirk but our ain. I’m sure I dinna 
ken—whiles things that folk mean for 
guid counsel turn out snares—and I’m 
sair bewildered in my mind. If you'll 
just write, Miss Menie—just like as it 
was out of your ain head, and bid the 
young gentleman—I hear he’s turned 


‘a grand scholar, and awfu’ clever— 


take the pains to ask how Johnnie’s 
winning on—but no to say you have 
heard ony ill of him. I wouldna have 
him think his mother was doubtful of 
him, no for a’ Kirklands parish—and 
he’s aye in the office of that muckle 
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paper that a’body’s heard about—at 
least as far as I ken. Eh, Miss Menie, 
it’s a sair thing to have so many 
weary miles of land and water, and 
sae muckle uncertainty between ane’s 
ain heart and them that ane likes 
best.” 

With gravity and concern Menie 
received this confidence, and gave her 
promise; but Menie did not know 
how ‘*sair” and terrible this uncer- 
tainty was—could not comprehend the 
wavering paleness of terror, the sickly 
gleams of anxiety which shot over the 
poor mother’s face—and a wistful 
murmur of inquiry, a pity which was 
almost awe, were all the echoes this 
voice of real human suffering awoke 
in Menie’s quiet heart. 

And when she had soothed, and 
comforted, and promised, this gentle 
heart went on its way—its flutter of 
sweet thoughts subdued, but only into 
a fresh reposing calm, like the still- 
ness all bedewed and starry which 
gathered on the dim home-country 
round. Wisdom of the world—Expe- 
rience chill and sober—Knowledge of 
human kind—grim sisterhood, avoid 
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your twilight way—and by yourself 
all fearless and undaunted, hoping all 
things, believing all things, thinking 
no evil, you are brave enough to go 
forth, Menie Laurie, upon the world, 
without a tremble; by-and-by will 
come the time to go forth—and heaven 
send the lion to guard this quiet heart 
upon its way. 

In her own chamber, when the night 
had fully fallen, Menie wrote her let- 
ter. Many a mile of land and water, 
many a new-developed thought on one 
side, lay between Menie Laurie and 
Randall Home; but uncertainty had 
never sickened the blithe child’s hope 
within her; an ample country, full of 
mountain-peaks and rocks of danger— 
burning with hidden breaks of desert, 
with wells of Marah treacherous and 
insecure, was the soul which fate had 
linked so early to Menie Laurie’s soul. 
She knew the sunny plains that were 
in it—the mounts of vision, the glens 
of dreamy sweet romance; but all 
besides, and all that lay deepest in 
her own unexplored mind, remained 
to be discovered. But what she did 
not know she could not fear. 
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Since we last considered the ques- 
tion which, for nearly the whole of the 
year now drawing to a close, has kept 
Europe in a fever of excitement, sus- 
pense, and apprehension, the current 
of discussion has been turned, by the 
course of events, into a fresh channel. 
Then, although war was actually de- 
clared and hostilities appeared immi- 
nent, the cannon had not sounded the 
signal, collision had not occurred, and 
a faint hope still was cherished that 
peace might be preserved, And even 
now that Turk and Russian have 
come to blows, nota few persons, in 
their ardent desire for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of Europe, cling to 
the belief that the conflict may not be 
prolonged, that diplomacy may yet 
have some. resource in reserve, and 
that a few skirmishes and combats in 
the Danubian provinces may be suc- 
ceeded by a suspension of arms, and 
a finalaccommodation. It is certainly 
pleasant to persuade oneself—however 
strong the probabilities the other way 


—that the almost general war with 
which Europe is threatened may be 
averted, and the struggle already en- 
gaged in by Russia and Turkey be® 
brought to a close after a brief cam- 
paign. For such a hope there is but 
one foundation, and that is the strong 
desire for peace not only professed, but 
really entertained, by all the nations 
and governments concerned. The 
greatest difficulty is the false position 
into which Russia has so rashly and 
ill-advisedly thrust herself. Perhaps 
the whole annals of political compli- 
cations do not present one more sin- 
gular and intricate, or from which ex- 
trication appears more difficult. Con- 
fident in the prestige of her strength 
—which may possibly be found to 
have been overrated, but which has 
long caused her to be regarded with 
deference by the first powers of Eu- 
rope, and with a feeling approaching 
to awe by those who had more to fear 
from her aggressions — emboldened 
also by exceptional causes, which we 
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have already plainly indicated, and 
especially by the presence of a devot- 
ed partisan at the head of the English 
ministry, and by the supposed impos- 
sibility of a strict and durable alliance 
between France and England, Russia 
ventured, early in the present year, to 
assume, towards a power she had long 
marked as a prey, and whose weak- 
ness she seems to have exaggerated, 
. an insolent and aggressive attitude 
she yet may have difficulty in main- 
taining, even by the brutal argument 
of blows. ‘She put herself, in short, in 
the position of a champion who, rely- 
ing upon his reputation for prowess, 
attempts to domineer over a seem- 
ingly timid and feeble neighbour, and 
is startled by resolute resistance, and 
by a shout of indignation from the by- 
standers. The weakest animal, driven 
into a corner, and menaced in its ex- 
istence, will turn and stand at bay. 
Russia trusted to carry her point by 
intimidation, and the bullying system 
she adopted, met by firmness, has in- 
volved her in a dangerous war, and is 
likely to bring her to shame. It is 


not probable that, when she set out 
upon her crusade in behalf of the Greek 


Church, she beheld herself in imagi- 
nation mistress of Constantinople. 
That was for a future time. She 
would have been well content to ac- 
cept, as a handsome earnest of future 
conquest, that protectorate over the 
whole Christian population of Turkey 
“which the treaty of Adrianople gave 
her over the Danubian provinces. 
For Russia’s ambition has ever had 
the dangerous quality of patience. 
Cautiously stealing forward, she has 
been content to advance step by 
step towards her ends. It is to be 
noted that in every treaty she has 
made with the Porte she has gained 
ground. She began, at Kainardji, by 
obtaining a right of intercession ; this 
became right of remonstrance, then of 
guarantee, until finally she assumed 
the protectorate. From this cautious 
and subtle policy, an error of appreci- 
ation has, upon the present occasion, 
led her to deviate. It has long since 
been plainly proved—to the confusion 
of those who, stupidly or wilfully ob- 
stinate, so long refused to credit it— 
that the sole real object of the Men- 
schikoff mission, cloaked, in the first 
instance, by the pretext of amicably 
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adjusting the monkish dispute about 
the Holy Places, was to obtain for 
Russia an acknowledged right of in- 
terference—in cases which she would 
not have failed to have formed and 
stretched to her own purposes—in 
the internal government of European 
Turkey. The Sultan was in fact to 
share his power with the Czar; upon 
occasion, he would have been sum- 
moned to abdicate it in his favour. 
Failing to obtain from the Porte, 
whose timidity he had overrated, a 
concession so humiliating, and which 
would have left Abdul Medjid a mere 
shadow of sovereignty in his European 
dominions, and deriving fresh audacity 
from the vacillation and inertness of 
the British Government, Nicholas, 
still protesting his peaceable inten- 
tions, committed an act of war, and 
marched his armies: into provinces 
where treaties gave them no right 
to appear, except in the case of 
internal disturbances. None. such 
existed, but the Russians entered 
and established themselves. Then 
not a day passed without their acts 
giving the lie to their professions. 
Nothing was to be changed, they 
said, in the condition, administration, 
or mode of government of those pro- 
vinces. Prince Gortschakoff’s procla- 
mation repudiated all idea of con- 
quest, all intention of modifying the 
country’s institutions ;. the presence 
of his troops should be no burthen 
to the population; no contributions 
should be levied, and all supplies 
should be paid for at equitable prices. 
Fair words, soon belied by foul deeds. 
There was to be no change in the 
government or circumstances of the 
provinces, said Gortschakoff,and forth- 
with comes an order from St Peters- 
burg to the Hospodars to suspend all 
intercourse with the Porte, as well as 
the payment of the tribute—almost 
the only link still connecting them 
with Turkey. At Bucharest, tle 
Russian general assumed in all things 
the superiority over Prince Stirbey. 
The Hospodars had nothing for it but 
submission. The population of the 
‘provinces had no less reason to be 
dissatisfied with the gross contradic- 
tions between the professions and the 
practice of the intruders. Those fer- 
tile but unfortunate countries, whose 
progress to affluence and prosperity 
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has been stifled and checked by one 
armed occupation after another, had 
enjoyed the blessing of an abundant 
harvest, and at the end of June the 
prices of provisions were extremely 
low. The Russians crossed the 
Pruth on the 2d July; upon these 
low prices were fixed those of the 
supplies the Moldavo - Wallachians 
were compelled to make to the in- 
vaders; and at that rate they have 
ever since been maintained, notwith- 
standing the enormous rise that has 
taken place. And in the mode of 
payment the Russians have shown 
almost equal injustice. The Walla- 
chian government, on applying for 
payment of the supplies furnished, 
and which they were to receive, the 
Gortschakoff proclamation had de- 
clared, out of the military chest, were 
met by a counter-claim for the divi- 
dend due on the debt contracted 
towards Russia on the occasion of her 
occupation of the provinces in 1848- 
9-50—that occupation, which had for 
pretext the disturbances in the prin- 
cipalities, having been at their charge. 
The dividend was paid, and the Wa!la- 
chians were paid for their supplies 
with their own money—rather hard 
measures to poor provinces already 
groaning under multiplied exactions. 
Since then, bills have been g'ven for 
the extorted supplies, the date of 
whose payment may, however, be 
considered as very problematical, 
Prince Gortschakoff’s proclamation 
merely stating the period of disburse- 
ment as to occur“ at a convenient 
time.” The dividends on the debt of 
1848 come almost wholly out of the 
pockets of the peasantry, who now 
find themselves.further burthened 
with the maintenance of the soldiers 
quartered upon them. Twenty-five 
paras, less than five half-pence, form 
the allowance made for the nourish- 
ment of éach-of-the foar to six Rus- 
sians usually quartered in a peasant’s 
house. It is utterly inadequate ; the 
peasant is impoverished and distress- 
ed, and the soldier is still ill fed. But 
we must quit the consideration of 
these details, important though they 
be as a proof of Russia’s oppressive 
policy towards those very Greek 
Christians she professes such anxiety 
to protect from ill usage, to complete 
the main outline of her conduct in 
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this untoward affair. It appears 
highly probable—indeed, a review of 
his attitude subsequent to the passage 
of the Pruth hardly permits us to 
doubt—that the Czar, finding Turkey 
less easily frightened than he had 
expected, reckoning largely, as pre- 
vious circumstances justified his doing, 
on the forbearance of Lord Aberdeen 
and on the repugnance of Europe to 
war, and considering with contempt 
any military demonstration in the 
power of the Porte to make, at that 
moment changed or modified his 
views. He had failed in his attempt 
to intimidate the Sultan into the con- 
cession of an extended protectorate. 
In defiance of Turkey, but reckoning 
on its unwillingness to enter the lists 
of actual warfare with so puissant and 
formidable an adversary, and counting 
on the patience of France and Eng- 
land, and still more on the presumed 
impossibility of prolonged unanimity 
of action between these two powers, 
he calculated perhaps on being allow- 
ed to pass a quiet winter in the Danu- 
bian provinces, and on gaining a per- 
manent footing there. From this 
dream, if he indulged in it, he has 
been unpleasantly awakened, and there 
can be no doubt how gladly he would 
now behold his troops upon the Pruth’s 
left bank, could he withdraw them 
thither without humiliation. Con- 
trary to his expectation, his attempted 
intimidation has led to war, to the 
early defeat of his troops by a despised 
foe, and cannot but ultimately entail 
his total discomfiture. Having once 
suffered himself to be tempted by 
ambition into a path beset with perils 
which he underrated, he now finds 
himself unable to retreat from it with- 
out loss of prestige and reputation, 
and has no alternative but an armed 
contest whose issue can hardly be 
doubtful. 

A century ago, Russia, still in the 
very infancy of civilisation, scarcely 
counted in the great European family. 
Gigantic, indeed, have been the for- 
ward strides she has since made in 
power, influence, and territory. On 
every side she has extended herself; 
Sweden, Poland, Turkey, Persia, have 
all in turn been despoiled or partially 
absorbed by her. North and south, 
she has seized upon some of the most 
productive districts of Europe,—the 
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Baltic provinces on the one hand, 
Bessarabia and the Crimea upon the 
other. When Europe, whose territo- 
rial divisions had been thrown into 
confusion by Napoleon’s conquests, 
was re-distributed by the Congress of 
Vienna, further advantages were 
secured to Russia. Her position at 
that time was a pronder one, in 
the eyes of the world, than it 
ever before had or since has been. 
She had just issued victorious from a 
war, in which her cause was that of 
of all nations. Her previously ag- 
gressive and grasping character was 
lost sight of in the halo of patriotism 
diffused around her by her heroic de- 
fence against Napoleon’s overwhelm- 
ing hosts, and by her no less gallant 
co-operation in the subsequent cam- 
paigns. Poland’s wrongs were for- 
gotten, or at least forgiven to the 
power that had dealt a deathblow to 
the might of the spoiler of Europe. 
With a want of foresight, which now 
appears unaccountable, but which the 
circumstances of the time explain, 
Russia was allowed still further to 
extend her frontier westwards, to 
cross the Vistula, and plant her boun- 
dary stone almost at the gates of 
Vienna and Berlin. The congress of 
statesmen who sanctioned this ar- 
rangement foresaw not that the throne 
of the Czars might one day be occu- 
pied by a sovereign scarcely less am- 
bitious than Napoleon himself, and 
that Russia might become for Europe 
the peril that France had been. We 
now behold some of the fatal results 
of the dangerous indifference with 
which her encroachments were so long 
regarded. A question arises, in which 
four out of the five great powers 
should concur to check the unjust 
pretensions of the fifth. Austria and 
Prussia, upon’ whom Russia, once 
established at Constantinople, would 
next press, are certainly not less in- 
terested than France and England in 
keeping her out of Turkey. And yet 
they dare not take a decided part; 
they falter, hesitate, see what they 
ought to do, but fear to doit. Their 
attitude is one of reserve; their neu- 
trality is the most that can be ex- 
pected. Special and secondary rea- 
sons interfere to prevent their adhe- 
rence to the line of policy it is mani- 
festly their interest to follow. As re- 
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gards Prussia, the undecided charac- 
ter of the king, his almost clandestine 
journey to Warsaw, and the fact of 
the existence at his court of a party 
favourable to Russia, and favoured 
by his queen, would afford grounds 
for doubt and uneasiness, but for the 
firmness with which his minister is 
understood to insist upon neutrality. 
Austria, preserved from dissolution 
by Russia in 1849, can hardly be ex- 
pected to pursue, in 1853, the decided 
policy she shrunk from in 1829, be- 
fore she was fettered by obligations, 
and weakened by revolutions and 
civil wars. 

With war actually commenced be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, and appa- 
rently hardly avoidable by England 
and France, it becomes of far less in- 
terest to discuss the circumstances 
that led to it, and upon which, in- 
deed, very little remains to be said, 
than the probabilities of its progress 
and termination. The interest of the 
Eastern question is now transferred 
from the conference halls and council 
chambers of Vienna and Constan- 
tinople, London and Paris, to the 
banks of the Danube and the plains 
of Wallachia. When the soldier bares 
his blade the diplomatist retires into 
the rear—not ivio inaction, for the 
war he has in vain endeavoured to 
avert he must now do his utmost to 
bring to an amicable termination, but 
into seeming temporary insignificance. 
Deafened by the din of battle, the 
world no longer heeds the small, but 
earnest, voice of negotiation, until 
when comes a lull, and contending 
hosts, weary of slaughter and suffering, 
rest for a moment upon their arms, it 
again is heard, uplifted in words of 
peace. In the present case, diplo- 
matic negotiations ‘can hardly hope 
for success until the fortune of war 
shall have declared itself alternately 
for both parties. An uninterrupted 
series of successes on either side 
could but prolong the difficulty. If 
Russia were thus favoured, she would 
not be likely to desist from her de- 
mands, and England and France 
would then inevitably be compelled 
to active and extensive operations. 
Those operations ought, as we have 
already pointed out, to be undertaken 
by the whole of Europe—since the 
whole of Europe is interested in the 
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question—but Turkey and the West- 
ern Powers might think themselves 
fortunate, if between this and then 
the Czar did not find means to van- 
quish Austria’s reluctance, and drag 
her from her neutrality. Upon the 
other hand, should the honours of 
the war be for the Turks, the Czar’s 
anger at being worsted by so despised 
an enemy would prevent his listening 
to an arrangement, and spur him— 
or we and the world in general greatly 
mistake his character—to persist in 
the conflict as long as he could mus- 
ter a pult of Cossacks, or find a squa- 
dron to set in the field; or until—no 
unprecedented occurrence in modern 
Russian history—he himself fall a 
sacrifice to his subjects’ exaspera- 
tion. Nicholas has done himself irre- 
parable injury by his ill-advised and 
most mendacious manifesto of the 
lst November, in which he taxes 
his opponent with every fault he 
himself has committed, and takes 
credit for virtues to which the whole 
of his acts during the present year 
have been diametrically opposed. He 
vaunts the spirit of equity and conci- 
liation he has displayed in his con- 
duct towards Turkey: we are re- 
minded at once of the attempted im- 
position of a protectorate to which no 
treaties give him the shadow of a 
claim, and of the insolence of the over- 
bearing Menschikoff. He talks of his 
defensive attitude—when his armies 
have for five months been living, al- 
most at free quarters, in Turkish ter- 
ritory. France might, with equal 
show of reason, march to-morrow into 
the Rhine provinces, and then com- 
plain of aggression, because she was 
assailed by Prussian troops: But we 
shall not dwell upon the fallacious 
and absurd document which has raised 
such a storm of indignation, further 
than to express regret that, in a quar- 
ter where the experience of the past 
gave us reason to expect a wise, just, 
and conciliatory spirit, there should 
have been found in its stead a policy 
80 inflexible and aggressive, coupled 
with such flagrant bad faith and dis- 
regard of truth. 

If the Czar has disappointed his 
friends, the Turks have delighted 
theirs, and astonished everybody by 
the display of an amount of energy 
and political vitality for which none 
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gave them credit. For many years 
it has been the custom to consider 
Turkey as the most helpless, decrepit, 
and rotten of states, ready to drop to 
pieces at a touch. The habitual hu- 
mility of her attitude, her disposition 
to bend and give way in all diplomatic 
disputes, especially when they were 
with Russia, confirmed the impression, 
that, both in a military and a political 
point of view, she was the very in- 
carnation of weakness. The protec- 
tion afforded, in the teeth of Russia, 
to the Hungarian and Polish refugees, 
revived her credit for a moment ; but 
then she was energetically and de- 
cidedly supported by an English fleet, 
and the affair was promptly brought 
to a close. This year the case has 
been different. England’s foreign 
policy was in far less able and dreaded 
hands, and faint and tardy support 
was shown to Turkey. The Porte did 
not suffer itself to be disheartened 
either by the slowness and lukewarm- 
ness of its ally, or by the promptitude 
and boldness of itsenemy. It steadily 
prepared for the struggle which daily 
became more imminent and inevit- 
able. It acted as if it had none but 
itself to depend upon, and displayed 
not a little firmness and resolution. 
Its preparations were on a vast scale; 
the enthusiasm of the population 
seconded the efforts of the Go- 
vernment ; for very many years 
Turkey has not possessed armies at 
once so numerous and so efficient as 
those she has now sent into the field, 
both in Europe and in Asia, and 
stationed in reserve on the line of the 
Balkan, and the success of that under 
Omer Pasha’s immediate command 
has made people ask themselves upon 
what grounds they had made up 
their minds, that from the very first 
the Turkish troops would have no 
more chance against that of Russia 
than would a barn-door fowl pitted 


‘against a falcon, -and that they re- 


tained not a vestige of that martial 
prowess which once made them the 
terror of Europe, and led them re- 
peatedly to the walls of Vienna, and 
far forward into Italy and Hungary. 
The reputation of the Russian 
army for valour, discipline, and con- 
duct in the field, stands déservedly 
high. To go no farther back than the 
present century, and passing over 
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those battles of its earlier years, in 
which victory was hardly wrenched 
by Napoleon’s novel tactics and mili- 
tary genius, and by the warlike en- 
thusiasm of his soldiers, to whom 
triumph had become habitual, from the 
stubborn hosts of Muscovy, we find, 
in the single battle of the Borodino, 
a sufficient proof of what Russian 
troops can do. Since the fall of Na- 
poleon, they have had little opportu- 
nity of signalising themselves. Their 
victories in 1828-9 were neither easily 
won, nor, as we shall presently show, 
unattended by very severe loss, al- 
though Turks were their only anta- 
gonists, and treachery more than 
once came to their aid. And in Cir- 
eassia they have almost invariably 
had the worst of it, a circumstance sup- 
porting the belief sometimes ex pressed, 
and which has been confirmed to us by 
persons who have had opportnnity of 
observation, that the Russian army, 
as at present composed, and with the 
exception of the imperial guard, and 
of certain select regiments, is by no 
means, either as regards the spirit or 
the physical powers of the soldier, 
in a condition to bear comparison with 


those of Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. In estimating the probabilities 
of any war, it is indispensable to take 
into account the temper of the soldier, 
the degree of enthusiasm, or of mar- 
tial ardour excited in him by the na- 


ture of the contest. In 1812 the 
struggle was on Russian ground, with 
an invader against whom hatred had 
long accumulated, and in defence of 
all that men hold dearest. No stimu- 
lus was wanting—but neither was 
any spared—to raise the patriotic and 
military spirit to the very highest 
pitch. The case is now very different, 
and we are justified in doubting the 
willingness, or at least the zeal, with 
which the Russian advances to the 
encounter of the Turk. A few months 
ago the Czar’s appeal to the religious 
feelings of the nation excited a mo- 
mentary enthusiasm. This, however, 
seems to have been of brief duration. 
It is some time since any signs of it 
have been shown or reported. Instead 
of it we hear of the ravages made by 
fever in the ill-fed and badly- quartered 
army of Prince Gortschakoff. Owing, 
probably, to habitually poor and in- 
sufficient nourishment, the Russian 
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soldier is remarkably unenduring of 
fatigue, and subject to sickness. In 
the field, at his superior’s command, 
he will stand immovable to be mowed 
down by grape-shot, but he quickly 

ields to the assaults of disease. It 
is well known that in the campaign of 
1812 the sufferings of the Russians 
were by no means less than those of 
the French, although they had rations 
and resources at command, whilst the 
broken host they drove before them 
had neither hospitals nor commissariat, 
nor an instant’s repose. In all their 
attacks upon Turkey, the Russian loss 
has been almost as great from sick- 
ness as from the sword. In 1806 the 
typhus fever they imported into Wal- 
lachia spread amongst the inhabitants, 
committing terrible ravages; and be- 
fore the outbreak of the present hostili- 
ties, after less than four months, occu- 
pation, the most trustworthy accounts 
rated the diminution in the effective 
strength of the Russian troops in the 
Provinces, by deaths and men in hos- 
pital, at nearly one-fifth of the whole 
force that had entered. 

With reference to the present tem- 
per of the Russian army, it is interest- 
ing here to extract a paragraph from 
a striking article, entitled L’Occupa- 
tion Russi dans les Principautés du 
Danube, which appeared a month ago 
in the leading French Review, La 
Revue des Deux Mondes. The article, 
although signed by one of the editors 
of the Revue, is stated, at its com- 
mencement, to be compiled from co- 
pious notes taken upon the spot by a 
traveller of distinction. The follow- 
ing passage is curious, and in accord- 
ance, in most of its particulars, with 
strict probability, and with the in- 
formation received upon the subject 
from other quarters :— 

* No very eminent qualities are to be 
attributed to the Russian generals now 
commanding in the Danubian provinces ; 
and it is the general opinion that when 
the war shall assume a serious character, 
military men of greater capacity will be 
sent to direct the operations. Neither 
must one expect to find, in the generals 
of the army of occupation, men inspired 
by patriotic and religious enthusiasm, as 
a Suwarrow would assuredly have been 
in a war undertaken upon the pretext 
now put forward by the Russian cabinet. 
Mysticism of that kind is not at gll in 
Prince Gortschakoff’s way, and it 1s not 
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from him that the example could come. 
And the soldier himself, whose imagina- 
tion was certainly excited at the moment 
of the passage of the Pruth, has greatly 
cooled down since then. The tales that 
then impassioned him have already grown 
old. He at first had persuaded himeelf 
that he was marching to the rescue of the 
holy shrines, sold to the Jews by the 
Turks. By keeping him for four months 
peaceably encamped in the principalities, 
they have allowed him to discover that 
the peril is, at any rate, not pressing. He 
doubted not, when advancing by forced 
marches upon Bucharest, that the town 
was in the power of the Turks, and al- 
ready given up to fire and sword. His 
own eyes assured him how different was 
the true state of things. To-day it is of 
the massacre of the Christians in Bul- 
garia that he must be told, in order to re- 
vive his zeal. As to his superiors, who 
cannot delude themselves as to the true 
motives of the war, it is a question whether 
the feeling of nationality suffices to make 
them forget that the right is not on their 
side. Some of them certainly seem to 
contemplate the future with the satisfac- 
tion of brave officers, well pleased to fight, 
and careless of the motive—others with 
perfect scepticism—others again, it is said, 
with unconcealed grief, because they do 
not feel themselves sustained by the great- 
ness and equity of their cause, and by that 
natural ardour inspired, in a generous en- 
terprise, by the encouragement of public 
opinion. ‘These last cannot restrain their 
complaints and the expression of their 
gloomy presentiments; and it has been 
related to us by persons worthy of belief, 
that one of them had gone so far as 
publicly to shed tears in a drawing-room 
at Bucharest. The expression of similar 
sentiments was witnessed on the eve of 
the unfortunate expedition made, during 
the Hungarian insurrection, by a corps of 
the army of occupation, against the troops 
of Bem, concentrated in Southern Tran- 
sylvania.” 

The picture here painted, from 
sketches taken from life, and of the 
accuracy of whose details, proceeding, 
as it does, from a highly intelligent 
and respectable source, we have no 
right to doubt until counter-evidence 
be brought forward, amply suffices to 
explain any defeats, however signal, 
the Czar’s armies may meet with. 
Dispirited by sickness, bad quarters, 
and a worse cause, it will not be won- 
derful if they are vanquished by truops 
in good working condition, led by 
officers whom there is no reason to 
believe less efficient than those op- 
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posed to them, and fired by religious 
fanaticism. It has been somewhat 
too readily accepted as an incontro- 
vertible fact that there is not the stuff 
of a good soldier in a modern Turk. 
It is hard to say why that should be. 
In thews and sinews he is not deficient. 
Turkish porters carry loads that would 
break the back of most Europeans ; 
in character he is submissive and 
amenable to discipline; if his ordi- 
nary nature be indolent, he displays 
fierce energy when once roused, and 
his fatalism makes him fearless of 
death. In martial prowess and skill 
with arms he was once unsurpassed, 
and the decline of his military reputa- 
tion is quite recent. It may probably 
be traced to his slowness in adopting 
changes by which other races have 
been prompt to profit. The Turks 
of the middle ages were quite the 
equals of the most warlike of Chris- 
tian nations. Their tactics and or- 
ganisation were the same, and their 
personal valour has always been con- 
spicuous. But when Europe adopt- 
ed the system of standing armies, and 
laid the foundations of modern stra- 
tegy, the Mahometan warrior was 
thrown into the shade, and soon had 
to seek lessons from those to whom 
he had previously given them. At 
the beginning of the present century, 
and under the auspices of France, 
Sultan Selim attempted a reform in 
the Turkish army. He decreed the 
creation of bodies of infantry and 
cavalry organised in the European 
manner, and in less than three years 
twelve regiments were formed, to each 
one of which was attached a company 
of artillery. The turbulent and ter- 
rible janissaries beheld this nucleus or 
model of a regular army with no 
favourable eye. It was swept away 
in the revolution that raised Mahmoud 
to the throne, reformed by him, and 
again broken up by an insurrection 
that nearly cost him his life. The 
formation of a regular Turkish army 
was definitively adjourned until 1826, 
after the massacre of the janissaries” 
and the abolition of their corps. Then 
it was that Russia, taking advantage 
of the state of transition in which the 
Sultan’s military power found itself, 
with its old army broke up and its 
new one not yet disciplined, declared 
war against Turkey. The date is suf- 
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ficiently recent for many to remember 
the events of the contest that ensued. 
Under most unfavourable circum- 
stances, the Ottomans showed them- 
selves by no means unworthy of their 
ancient military reputation. The 
Russians met an amount of resist- 
ance they by no means expected. 
Eighteen months took them to Adri- 
anople, but not until they had lost, 
by disease or in action, 150,000 men 
(some accounts estimate their loss yet 
higher) and 50,000 horses. Then, as 
now, fever and dysentery played havoc 
in their ranks. 

The system introduced by Mah- 
moud was carried out by his succes- 
sor, the present Sultan, who limited 
the period of military service, which 
previously had been for life. By a 
decree published in 1843, the whole 
military system of Turkey was de- 
finitively regulated ; the conscription 
was established, and European orga- 
nisation introduced in all branches of 
the service. The infantry, cavalry, 
and engineers were organised upon 
the French model, the artillery upon 
that of Prussia, to which nation its 
officers belonged. The main division 
of the army was into the nizam or 
standing army, and the redif or re- 
serve. This latter has frequently, 
during recent discussions of Turkish 
affairs, been loosely spoken of as con- 
sisting of raw levies, or at best a sort 
of militia, whereas in reality it con- 
sists entirely of men who have served 
their time. This is no unimportant 
error to rectify before estimating the 
chances of the war, of whose progress 
every post for the last fortnight has 
brought us accounts more and more 
exciting. Every ordou or army corps 
—the Turkish standing army has six 
of these—has its redif, whose com- 
manding officer is stationed, in time 
of peace, at the headquarters of the 
ordou. The non-commissioned offi- 
cers, who receive regular pay, are 
bound to reside in the towns and 
villages of their sub-divisions, and 
to exercise their men every week. 
For one month of every year, the 
soldiers of the reserve muster at 
the headquarters of their respective 
ordous, to be exercised in manceuvres 
on a large scale, and are duly paid 
. and rationed from the time they leave 
their homes until they return to them. 
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At other times their arms are pre- 
served in depots, distributed through 
the various cantonments, and can be 
drawn out of store at any moment for 
immediate service. Far from being 
raw or irregular troops, the redifs are 
in fact all old soldiers, although still 
young men, and there is no reason 
for their proving, when called out, in 
the least less efficient than their com- 
rades of the line, to which they them- 
selves have, without exception, al- 
ready belonged. The system is almost 
identical with that of the Prussian 
landwehr. 

As regards the numbers Turkey 
cau bring into the field, the brief sta- 
tistics on this head we gave in our 
last article have been confirmed and 
shown to be within the mark by seve- 
ral writers, who have since busied 
themselves with the subject. Esti- 
mating the nizam and redif at 300,000 
men, these writers make the troops 
furnished by tributary provinces, and 
the irregulars of all kinds, the gen- 
darmes, volunteers, Tartars, &c., 
amount to upwards of 250,000 more, 
without reckoning the Bachi- Bezouks, 
nearly 200,000 strong. These Bachi- 
Bozouks are soldiers of the old Turkish 
army, and their name, which signifies 
spoiled heads, is given to them because 
they are allowed to retain the ancient 
head-dress. From the same authori- 
ties, amongst which a prominent place 
is to be given to Ubicini’s recently 
published Lettres sur la Turquie—a 
work in which the military resources 
of the country receive particular con- 
sideration—we learn that the total 
number of regular troops the tributary 
provinces are bound to furnish is 
40,000, and of irregulars nearly thrice 
as many. Syria is set down as able 
easily to send 50,000 horsemen to the 
assistance of the Porte, if that govern- 
ment has the means to support them. 
Admitting that there be, as is very 
likely, exaggeration in some of these 
estimates, making a large allowance 
for sick, ineffective, absent without 
leave, and other contingencies, we still 
get a very high figure for the total of 
the Turkish army. Of course, with 
the exception of some foreign officers, 
it is supposed to consist entirely of 
Mussulmans, although Omer Pasha, 
in his campaign in Bosnia, had 12,000 
Christian Bosniaks under his orders, 
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and at the present time we are in- 
formed that 2000 Catholic Albanians 
are on the Danube. Finally, and to 
close this branch of the subject— 
to which the present state of war 
gives especial interest, whilst at the 
same time it may impair its correct- 
ness from one week to the next— 
those estimates most favourable to 
Turkey make the number of men 
she now has under arms amount to 
330,000, with a power of raising half 
a million more if necessary. The total 
amount very nearly agrees with a state- 
ment quoted, in our last article, from 
the Journal de Constantinople. The 
330,000 men consist of garrisons, of 
Omer Pasha’s army, of the army of 
reserve or of the Balkan, whose head- 
quarters are at Adrianople, of Selim 
Pasha’s corps in Anatolia, and of 
that of Abdi Pashain Armenia. The 
most cautious statements, and the 
least favourable to Turkey, admit that 
there were, more than a month ago, 
at least 200,000 men in arms for the 
Sultan, a force daily increasing, and 
in whose movements and preparations 
extraordinary activity was being dis- 
played. 

However superior the resources and 
military efficiency of Turkey may prove 
to the estimate made of them before 
they were put to the test, her most 
sanguine partisans can hardly antici- 
pate that in the long-run they would 
enable her to cope with the power of 
Russia. On the first intelligence of 
Omer. Pasha’s having crossed the 
Danube, a step which few anticipated 
his taking in the teeth of a Russian 
army, and on the news of his first suc- 
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cesses, which, up to the time we write, 
and as far as our information goes, 
have been unchequered by a reverse, 
some, who before had proclaimed 
Turkey utterly effete and incapable 
of defence, passed to the opposite 
extreme, and began calculating the 
consequences of her being found more 
than a match for her antagonist, 
This is indeed foolish precipitation. 
We are quite prepared to believe that 
Turkey may give Russia much more 
trouble than was generally anticipated ; 
and we found this belief less upon the 
result of the actions of ;which we as 
yet have but imperfect accounts, than 
upon positive evidence and inferences 
drawn from the past, which we have 
adduced in this and in another article. 
We should be only too satisfied to 
think Turkey able to hold her own 
against a sovereign by whom men’s 
lives, in a contest of this kind, would 
be regarded as mere matériel of war, 
and who, if he lost half-a-dozen 
armies, would raise twice as many to 
replace them. Gladly indeed should 
we see Turkey maintaining her fron- 
tier and baffling her foe without 
foreign aid. But this is too good a 
result to hope for, and it is, we fear, 
only too probable that England and 
France will be forced to take part in 
the fight. If they be compelled reluc- 
tantly to draw the sword, it is to be 
hoped they will not sheath it until 
they have obtained solid guarantees 
that Europe shall not again have her 
tranquillity disturbed on flimsy pre- 
texts and for the gratification of a 
despot’s ambition. 
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cession to the English crown, 267. 

James II., treatment of the French Pro- 
testants by, 13. 

JaMEson’s LEGENDS OF THE Maponna, 
23. 

Javanese, influence of opium on the, 614. 

Jeffrey’s Theory of Beauty, remarks on, 
726, et seq. 

Judgment of Solomon, Haydon’s, 527. 

Judith the actress, 79. 

Julius Czesar, new readings in, 458. 

KEparR, FROM THE TENTS OF, by H. G. K., 
629. 

Keith, admiral lord, and Napoleon, 166. 

Kent, the duke of, anecdote of, 160. 

Kent, the hop grounds of, 137. 

Kia-king, emperor of China, 203. 

Ki-chan, a Chinese official, 205. 

Kief, preparation of, 618. 

Ki-in, a Chinese official, 205. 

King John, new readings in, 304. 

Kokemaar, use of, in Persia, 605. 

Kouang-si, commencement of the Chinese 
insurrection in, 209. 

La Lancha, sketches at, 146. 

La Mal’aria, drama of, 80. 

La Paz, sketches at, 142. 

Labourer, position of the, as to wages, 
&e., 383. 

Lapy Lrr’s WipowHoon, Part VII. 39— 
Part VIII. 220—Part XI. 342—Part 
X. 426. 

Laferriére, the actor, 87. 

Lafontaine, the actor, 83. a 

Lagoon islands of the Pacific, the, 361. 

Lammergeier of the Alps, the, 547. 

Lancashire, consumption of opium in, 611. 
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Landed interest, influence of the rise of 
prices on the, 125. 

Landseer’s Night and Morning, 102. 

Languedoc, the Protestants of, 4. 

LaROCHEJAQUELEIN, THE Marquis DE, 
245. 

Larochejaquelein, the house of, 246. 

Le Ceur et la Dot, drama of, 80. 

Le Fils de Famille, drama of, 80, 81. 

Le Tellier, the chancellor, 9. 

Lear, new readings in, 463. 

Ledums, narcotic virtues of the, 685. 

Legitimist party in France, notices of the, 
248 et seq. 

Leiningen, prince, and the Montenegro 
question, 635. 

Lemaitre, the actor, 85. 

Lenz, Dr, chamois-hunting expedition of, 
554. 

Les Lundis de Madame, drama of, 80. 

Lettuce, narcotic virtues of, 679. 

L’Honneur et l’Argent, drama of, 80, 86. 

LirE ASSURANCE, A CHAPTER ON, 105. 

Life assurance, advantages of, 111. 

Lin, commissioner, 204, 211. 

Lin-king, insurrection of, 203. 

Lollius Urbicus, the conquests of, in Scot- 
land, 565. 

London, sketches of, 284. 

LONDONDERRY’s CORRESPONDENCE 
DESPATOHEs, review of, 63. 

Long Vacation, evils of the, 699. 

Longwood, Napoleon’s residence at, 169. 

Lord Advocate of Scotland, position, &c. 
of the, 281. 

Louis X{V., character of the reign of, and 
his conduct toward the Protestants, 1 
et seq. 

Louis Napoleon, adherence of Laroche- 
jaquelein to, 250—influence of his 
uncle’s prestige on him, 600—his posi- 
tion, &c., 634. 

Louis Philippe, the Murillos of, 103— 
character of his reign, 251. 

Louisiana, the French Protestant refugees 
in, 20. 

—a persecution of the Protestants 

y> 9. 

Love Philters, science of, 687. 

Love’s Labour Lost, new readings in, 193. 

Low Archipelago, peculiarities of the, 365. 

Lows, Sir H., THE MEMorRs OF, reviewed, 
160. 

Lowe, Mr, on the system of private tutors, 
584 


Lowlanders of Scotland, the, 265. 

Luther, Mademoiselle, 79. 

Luxembourg, palace of the, 600. 

Luxor obelisk, the, 598. 

Lyeabettus, mount, 572. 

Lynx of Switzerland, the, 550. 

Macbeth, new readings in, 459. 

Madden, Dr, on smoking in Turkey, 133 
—on the effects of opium, 606, 607. 

Maponna, JAMESON’s LEGENDS OF THE, 
23. 


AND 
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Madonna, successive changes in the repre- 
sentations of the, 31. 

Madonna di San Sisto, the, 33. 

Madrid and Aranjuez railway, the, 480. 

Malaga, sketches in, 482. 

Malagueta, use of, as a narcotic, 683. 

Malays, influence of opium on the, 614, 

Malplaquet, the French Protestants at, 
10. 


Man, successive stages of, 130. 

Manchester, prevalence of opium-eating 
in, 610. 

Manufacturers, causes of the prosperity 
of the, 375. 

Mapiri, the river, 148. 

Mariolatry, influence of, during the Dark 
ages, 31. 

Marquis DE LAROCHEJAQUELEIN, THE 
— FRANCE IN 1853, 245. 

Massy, madame, the actress, 85. 

Measure for Measure, new readings in, 
189. 

‘Melendez, Pedro, atrocity of, 18. 

Melingue the actor, 85. 

Menschikoff, prince, the demands of, 635. 

Mercadet, the comedy of, 79. 

Mercado de Londres, the, a Spanish play, 
483. 

Merchant of Venice, new readings in the, 
196. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, new readings 
in the, 188. 

Metternich, curious interview between, 
and Napoleon, 70. 

Miao-tze, the, in China, 210. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, new readings 
in, 195. 

Millais, the paintings of, 99. 

Miraculous pictures, origin of, 29— 
modern, 36. 

Miser, sketch of the, 106. 

Momeea, collecting of, in Nepaul, 617. 

Mons Grampius, the battle of the, 565. 

Montaner, account of Athens by, 570. 

Montenegro question, the, 635. 

Montholon, O’Meara’s character of, 171. 

Moore, Sir J., friendship between, and 
Sir H. Lowe, 161. 

Moore’s Life and Letters, reception of, 
519, 520. 

Moors, use of the hemp among the, 618. 

Morales, attempt on General Belzu by, 
143. 

Moreau, M., on the hemp as a narcotic, 
620. 

Morphia, production of, 612. 

Mountain region of the Alps, animal life 
in the, 541. 

Mou-tchang-ha, Chinese prime-minister, 
205. 

MoveEMEnt, by H. G. K., 630. ‘ 

Much Ado about Nothing, new readings 
in, 192. 

Mulgrave, Lord, patronage of Haydon by, 
524. 

Murillo, the works of, 103. 
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Murray and Co., Messrs, on Australian 
exports, 378. 

Musical taste, state of, in England, 295. 

Musselburgh, Roman altar found at, 559. 

Nankin, the treaty of, 205—its capture 
by the Chinese insurgents, 219. 

NaPoLEoN AND Sir Hupson Lows, 159. 

Napoleon, sketches of the last campaign 
of, 69—on England’s refusal of the title 
of Emperor to him, 169—enthusiasm 
regarding him in France, 599—sketches 
of him, 671. 

Napoleon III., present position of, 665. 
See also Louis Napoleon. 

NARCOTICS WE INDULGE IN, THE, Part I. 
129—Part II. 605—Part III. 678. 

Narcotics, universal employment of, 130. 

Nathalie the actress, 79. 

National character, indications of, from 
superstitions, 24. 

NatTIoNAL GALLERY— REPORT oF PaRLIA- 
MENTARY COMMISSION, 643. ~- 

National Gallery, the pictures in the, 97. 

Negroes, influence of opium on the, 614. 

Nepaul, collection of Momeea if, 617. 

Neuss, the French refugees at the battle 
of, 10. 

New Caledonia, coral reef at, 366. 

New Readings in Shakespeare, No. I. 
'181—No. II. 303—No. IIT. 451. 

Nicholas, conduct of, on the Turkish 
question, 633. 

Normandy, sketches in, 595, 596. 

Northcote, interview of Haydon with, 523. 

N = railway, proposed, in Spain, 
479. 

Northumberland, Napoleon in the, 166. 

Notes and Queries, reply to, 451. 

Notre Dame, the cathedral of, 600. 

Odéon, the, at Paris, 80. 

— life, publicity of, in Great Britain, 

59. 


O’Hara, general, 160. 

O’Meara, Dr, sketches of Napoleon by, 166 
et seq. passim. 

Opéra Comique at Paris, the, 78. 

Opilacion in South America, the, 624. 

Opium, manufacture of, its consumption, 
effects, &c., 605—its chemical constitu- 
tion, 612. 

Oratory, English, a foreigner on, 288. 

Orleanist party in France, the, 248 ef seq. 

Orrery, lord, his connection with Swift, 
&e., 500. 

O’Shaughnessy, Dr, on the hemp as a 
narcotic, 619. 

Osprey, the, in the Alps, 546. 

Othello, new readings in, 465. 

Otomae Indians, eating of clay by the, 
690. 

Otter, the, in Switzerland, 551. 

Our CoMMISSIONER IN Paris, 595. 

Owls, bird-snaring by, 543. 

— University, sce University Re- 

orm. 
Pacific Ocean, characteristics of the 
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islands of the, 360 —elevations and 
subsidences in it, 367. 

Pahsa, preparation, &c. of, 144, 691. 

Palms, wines manufactured from the, 
130. 

Palmerston, lord, sketch of, 287. 

Paris THEATRIOALS, 78. 

Paris, OUR COMMISSIONER IN, 595. 

Paris, circumstances which led to the 
advance of the Allies to, 73—a French- 
man on, 293—sketches from it, 662 
et seqg.—efforts of Louis Napoleon for 
its improvement, 665. 

Parliament, legislation of, toward Scot- 
land since the Union, 275—sketch of, 
by a foreigner, 285. 

PARLIAMENTARY COMMISSION, REPORT OF 
THE, ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 643. 

Parliamentary oratory, a foreigner on, 
288. 

Paul Veronese, the works of, 649. 

Pavigs’ Schvgs ET R&crts, review of, 140. 

Peninsular war, influence of Castlereagh 
on the, 67. 

Pepa Ventura, story of, 150. 

Pepperworts, narcotic uses of the, 681. 

Prrerra’s Materia Mepica, review of, 
129, 605. 

Persia, use of opium in, 605—and of 
kokemaar, 7b.—collection, &c. of the 
narcotic of the hemp in, 617. 

Peru, use of coca in, 622. 

Philiberte, drama of, 80, 81. 

Pinchegras, the, 158. 

Pitt, unpopularity of, during his life, 63 
—services of Castlereagh under, 66. 
Pius IX., the Immaculate Conception 

decreed by, 29. 

Place de la Concerde, the, 598. 

Plants, peculiar, in Bolivia, 148. 

PoET AND THE Passions, THE, by H. G. K., 
631. 

Police, the, of Scotland, 280. 

Politics, present state of, in France, 663. 

Polynesian islands, formation, &c. of the, 
361 et seq. 

Poppy, production of opium from the, 
605. 


Potatoes, mode of preparing, in Bolivia, 
144 


Pre-Raphaelites, the works of the, 99. 

Pre-Raphaelitism, remarks on, 93, 99. 

Prices, rise of, and its causes, 119, 373. 

Private halls at the Universities, advan- 
tages of system of, 704 et seq. 

Private tutors at the Universities, evils of 
system of, 584. 

PROSPERITY, THE EXTENT AND CAUSES OF 
ouR, 373. 

Protestant cemetery, the, at Malaga, 484. 

Protestants of France, history of the, 3 
et seq. 

Protestantism, persecution of,-in France, 
by Louis XIV., 1. 

Provost the actor, 79. 

Prussia, the French refugees in, 9. 
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Pruth, the Russian passage of the, 637. 

Pulque, manufacture of, 130. 

Puiias of Peru, the, 141. 

Quevilly, destruction of the Protestant 
church at, 7. 

Quiet Heart, THE, part I., 755. 

Rachel the actress, 79. 

Raiatea, island of, 365. 

Ral AND SADDLE IN Span, 475. 

Railways, proposed Spanish, 477. 

RaPPING THE QUESTION, 711. 

Reading parties, evils of system of, 699 
et seq. 

Reat anv IDEAL Beauty, 726. 

Rebellion of 1715, causes of the, 276. 

Reciprocity system, influence of, on ship- 
ping, 121. 

Regnier the actor, 79. 

Revenue, the collection of the, in Scot- 
land, 274. 

Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, effects 
of the, 2, 3 et seq. 

Revolution, influence of the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes on the, 22. 

Rhododendrons, narcotic virtues of the, 
685. 

Richard II., new readings in, 306. 

Richard IIT., new readings in, 316. 

Richard of Cirencester, the itinerary of, 
567. 

Rieut Drving, 424. 

Ripon, lord, letter from, 72. 

Rocoladores of Tessin, the, 542. 

Roman remains in Scotland, remarks on, 
558. 

Romans In SCOTLAND, THE, 557. 

Romeo and Juliet, new readings in, 453. 

Rose, colonel, 635. 

Rouen, sketches at, 595. 

Royal Academy, Haydon’s quarrel with 
the, 525—jealousies, &c. of the, 653— 
its present position in relation to art, 
659. 

Royalist party in France, the, 248 et seq. 

Rum, diminished importations of, 379. 

Ruskin, remarks on the works of, 92. 

Russell’s Life, &c. of Moore, remarks on, 
519, 520. 

Russia AND TURKEY, 769. 

Russia, conduct, position, &c. of, with re- 
gard to Turkey, 633. 

Russia, present position of, as regards the 
contest with Turkey, 769. 

Russian army, state of the, 774. 

Ravigny, the Marquis of, 16. 

Ravigny, death of, at the Boyne, 16. 

Sabbath observance in England, a French- 
man on, 293, 294. 

Ste Chapelle, the, at Paris, 600. 

St Cloud, palace of, 601. 

St George, ice cavern of, 542. 

St Helena, description of, 168—Napo- 
leon’s imprisonment in, 160. 

St John Damascene, legend of, 29. 

Salamanca, railway speculations of, in 
Spain, 478. 
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Salvator Rosa, the Mercury and Wood- 
man of, 652. 

Samson the actor, 79. 

Sancerre, the Protestants of, 4. 

Sandwich Islands, peculiar coral reefs at 
the, 367. 

Satory, a review at, 601. 

Saurin, Jacques, 20. 

Savonarola, career and influence of, 32. 

Saxons, peculiarities of the, 266. 

Scheirer, Joseph, a chamois-hunter, 548. 

ScHLESINGER, Max., WANDERUNGEN 
pURCH LONDON, by, reviewed, 284. 

Schomberg, marshal, character and career 
of, 15 

ScoTLAND SINCE THE Union, 263. 

ScoTLaND, THE Romans In, 557. 

Scotland, grievances sustained by, 273. 

— Privy Council, abolition of the, 
275. 

Scottish Union, circumstances in which 
carried, &c., 267. 

Scribe, the dramas of, 79. 

Sculptures, prohibition of, in the Greek 
Church, 29. 

Scythians, use of hemp among the, 618. 

Sebastian del Piombo, the Raising of La- 
zarus by, 657. 

Secret Societies, prevalence of, in China, 
212. 

Seguier, Mr, incompetence of, 648. 

Seine, the, at Rouen, 595. 

Selden, anecdote of, 25. 

Sevigné, Madame de, on the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, 9. 

SHAKESPEARE, NEW READINGS IN, No. I. 
181—No. II. 303—No. III, 451. 

Sheridan, T., his account of Swift, 498. 

Shipping, statistics of, 121—prosperous 
condition of, 373. 

Siberian fungus, narcotic use of the, 
684. ‘ 

Sidhee, preparation of, 617. 

Sistine Madonna, on the, 33. 

Siu, defeats of, by the Chinese insurgents, 
211, 213. 

Slavery, influence of tobacco culture on, 
136. 

Smoking, physiological influences of, 133. 

Smyrna, the opium of, 613. 

Snuff, manufacture of, 133. 

Society Islands, peculiarities of the, 365. 

Soliman, poisonous sap of the, 148. 

Song-birds of Switzerland, the, 544. 

Sorata, town of, 147. 

Soroche, the, in Peru, 140. 

South AMERICAN TRAVEL AND ADVEN- 
TURE, 140. 

South America, use of the hemp as a 
narcotic in, 618—use of the coca in,622. 

Spain, Rat AND SaDDLE IN, 475. 

Spain, introduction of tobacco into, 131— 
financial dishonesty, &c. of, 475. 

Spanish painters, Mrs Jameson on the, 
33. 

Squirrel, the, in Switzerland, 551. 
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Stael, Madame de, 163. 

Stage, the Spanish, 488—the Parisian, 
673. 

Stella, examination of Swift’s conduct to, 
498 et seq. 

Stewart, Sir C., letters from, during 1813’ 


68. 

Stewarts of Wigtonshire, the family of, 
63, 

Stowr, Mrs H. B., Unctz Tom’s CaBIN 
BY, reviewed, 393. 

Stramonium, use of, as a narcotic, 679. 

Stratford, lord, on the Turkish question, 
635. 

Strikes, general prevalence of, 380, 381. 

Stuart’s CALEDONIA Romana, 557. 

Stuarts, fidelity of the Highlanders to 
the, 266. 

Subjee, preparation of, 617. 

Subsidence, indications of, in the Pacific, 
366. 

Sugar, diminished importations of, 379. 

Sumatra, employment of opium in, 606. 

Sunday in London, a, 297. 

Superstitions, indications of national char- 
acter from, 24. 

Surrey, the hop-grounds of, 137. 

Sweet gale, uses of the, 686. 

Swirt, THACKERAY’s LECTURE ON, 494. 

Switzerland, animal life in, 539. 

Syrian rue, uses of the, 683. 

Tacitus, uncertainty of the localities of, 
565. 

Tahiti, coral reef surrounding, 363. 

Tahea, peculiarities of island of, 365. 

Taming of the Shrew, new readings in 
the, 198. 

Tao-Kouang, emperor of China, 203. 

Taste, uncertainty of, 89. 

TaYLOor’s Lire oF Haypov, review of, 519. 

Tea, diminished importations of, 379. 

Tempest, new readings in the, 184. 

TENIson, Lapy Louisa, CASTILE AND AN- 
DALUCIA BY, 475. 

Tessin, bird-catching in, 542. 

THACKERAY’S LECTURES—SwWIFT, 494. 

Thames Tunnel, a foreigner on the, 291. 

Theatre, a Spanish, 483. 

Théatre Historique at Paris, the, 78. 

Theatres of London, a foreigner on the, 
293. 

Theatres of Paris, the, 78. 

Theatricals, Parisian, 673. 

Theriakis of Turkey, the, 615. 

Thief on the cross, legend of the, 37. 

Thorn-apple as a narcotic, the, 678. 

om Mr, sketches of Bernadotte by, 

Thun, lake of, ice cavern at, 542. 

——— opposite views of the character 
of, 497. 

Tién-té, the Chinese pretender, 208, 212. 

Times, the, on Spanish railroads, 479. 

Timon of Athens, new readings in, 456. 

Tipuani, sketches at, 147. 

Tisserant the actor, 87. 
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Titicaca, lake, 147. 

Titus Andronicus, new readings in, 453. 

Tobacco, history of the employment of, as 
a narcotic, 131—quantity of it raised, 
132—various forms in which used, ib. 
—its physiological effects, 133 — va- 
rieties of it, 135. 

Trade, provisions of the Scottish Union 

- Act regarding, 277. 

Troilus and Cressida, new readings in, 318. 

TscHupi’s Das THIERLEBEN DER ALPEN- 
WELT reviewed, 539. 

Tschudi, Dr, on the use of coca, 623, 624, 
625. 

Tuileries gardens, the, 597. 

Turkey, universal use of tobacco in, 131 
—use of opium in, 605—character, &c. 
of the army of, 775. 

TURKISH QUESTION, A FEW FACTS CON- 

’ CERNING THE, 633. 

Turner, the Oxford Graduate on, 98—his 
Building of Carthage, 95. 

Tusser on the culture of the hop, 137. 

Tutor’s Association, the, 696. 

Twelfth Night, new readings in, 201. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, new readings 
in the, 186. 

Ukert, account of Athens by, 571. 

Unc ie Tom’s CaBin, review of, 393. 

Union Act, the Scottish, and its effects, 
267. 

United States, the French Protestants in 
the, 19—origin of the monetary crisis 
of 1840 in, 119—remittances from 
emigrants in, 117— consumption of 
tobacco in, 132— exports of cotton 
goods to, 375—increased facilities for 
emigration to, 385. 

Universities of Scotland, government ne- 
glect of the, 279. 

University of Athens, the, 577. 

University commission report, remarks on 
the, 583. 

University REFORM, A FEW MORE WORDS 
ON, 583, 696. 

Uwins, Mr, as keeper of the National 
Gallery, 654. 

Uzés, the Protestants of, 4. 

Vanessa, Swift’s connection with, 503. 

Variétés, the, at Paris, 78. 

Varna, the fortress of, 640. 

Vaudeville, the, at Paris, 78. 

Vaunage, the Protestants of, 4. 

Vedette, letter from the Boulevards by, 
662. ; 

Ventura, Dona, tale of, 150. 

Veron’s Memoirs, remarks on, 668 et seq. 

Versailles, palace of, 601. 

Vicuiia of Peru, the, 141. 

Villegagnon, Durand de, 18. 

Virgin, origin of the worship of the, 28. 

Virgin and Child, first appearance of the, 
28. 

Viseacha, hunting the, 142. 

Vittoria, influence of the battle of, 70. 

Vivarais, the Protestants of, 4. 
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Volcanoes, influence of, in the Pacific, 367. 

Vulture of the Alps, the, 547. 

Wages, § a rise in, and its effects, 

123, 38 

Wallschs, conduct of the Russians in, 

Wanbirer, THE, by H. G. K. Introduc- 
tory, 488—proem, ib.—a voice, #,—the 
path, ib.—setting out, 489—the same, 
ib.—the hyphen, 490—Agrarra Gr, ib.— 
ad Sodales, 491—resignation, %.— 
peace, 492. 

Waring, Miss Jane, and Swift, 505. 

Waterloo, Napoleon on, 177. 

Wealth, undue distribution of, 109. 

WEDDELL’s Botivia, &e., review of, 140. 

Weddell, Dr, on the consumption of coca, 
628. 

Wriss's History oF THE FRENCH PRo- 
TESTANT REFUGEB3, review of, 1—sen- 
sation made by it, 667. 

Wellington, the appointment of, due to 
Castlereagh, 67—sketches of him, 165 
—Napoleon on him, 177. 


Index. 


West, Benjamin, populari 2 ving 
- day, 61—kindness of, to * ae 

West India produce, diminished con- 
sumption of, 379. 

Wild boar, the, 549. 

Wild cat of Switzerland, the, 550. 

Wilde, Mr, his life of Dean Swift, 498. 

Wilkie, intimacy of, with Haydon, 523. 

William III, assistance given to the 
French Protestants by, 14—conduct of, 
as regards the Darien scheme, 269. 

Wilson the landscape painter, non-appre- 
ciation of, 91. 

Windholes of the Alps, the, 541. 

Winter's Tale, new readings in the, 201. 

Woods and Forests, injustice of the ad- 
ministration of, toward Scotland, 278. 

Wordsworth, Dr, description of Athens 
by, 569. 

Young miser, sketch of the, 107. 

Yvan, Dr, his work on the Chinese insur- 
rection, 203. 

Zwicky, David, a chamois-hunter, 553. 
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